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BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCH OF JOHN H. SHEPPARD, A.M. 
By Jonn Warp Dean, A.M., of Boston. 


Tue life of Mr. Sheppard was chiefly passed in intellectual pursuits,—a 
life generally spoken of as barren of interest; yet, could its incidents be re- 
produced as they were photographed in his memory, they would prove far 
from uninteresting. He had much individuality in his own character; and 
during his life he was brought into contact with many men of mark, and with 
some who were eminent, while his youth was passed in a state of society 
having characteristics that will probably never be reproduced.’ Hallowell, 
where he spent his boyhood, though bordering on the frontier settlements, 
was then the seat of more wealth and culture than any other point of Maine, 
except, perhaps, Portland. An academy had recently been established there, 
and the library of Dr. Benjamin Vaughan, one of its citizens, is said to have 
contained ten thousand volumes, it being nearly as large as the library of 
Harvard college at that time, and probably far richer in the advanced liter- 
ature and science of the day. 

Mr. Sheppard was born in Cirencester,” Gloucestershire, England, on 
the 17th of March, 1789. John Sheppard, his father, received a good edu- 
cation at an English school, and afterward: served his time in a counting . 
house in London. He married Sarah Collier of that city, who had been 
two years under instruction at a convent in France. In 1791, after the 
birth of their second child, they came to the United States. He was in 
Philadelphia as early as Sept. 30,1791. Subsequently they settled in the 
town of Hallowell on the Kennebec river. Their son, writing in 1818, states 
that he could not then recall a solitary idea of England, nor of the voyage, 
nor of Boston, New-York and Philadelphia, to which places his parents 
took him before their settlement at Hallowell; but he had a faint recollec- 


1 T have often listened to his vivid descriptions of men and manners at Hallowell and its 
vicinity in the daysof his youth, and have urged him to write out fully his reminiscences; 
but he failed to do it. Glimpses of those times, however, may be found in his articles on 
the Dumaresq and Vaughan families in the ReoistTeR (vols. xvii. and xix.); in his Life of 
Com. Tucker, and in his contributions to Mr. Willis’s Law, Courts and Lawyers of Maine. 

? So he states in his autobiography published by Mr. Willis, and so he has often informed 
me; but in the sketch of his early life, written in 1818, he says that he was born “in Lon- 
don or its vicinity.” Perhaps he afterward obtained more correct information by cor- 
respondence with his relatives in England. 
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tion of being conveyed up the Kennebec river in a boat under the charge of 
an old man then (1818) living. 

The place selected for their residence was about a mile from the thickest 
part of the settlement, on a point of land which, from its projection into the 
river and from the water curving round it to the town above, was called 
“The Hook.” It was nearly a peninsula and contained a level field, whose 
borders were encircled by oak and birch trees which hung almost over the 
channel of the river. The house was an old two-story building, painted red, 
with a store at one end. It stood but a few rods back, on a steep, green 
bank, and commanded a prospect of nearly two miles down the river. West- 
ward of the house passed the public road, beneath a dark woody hill, whose 
sides were steep, aud in the vicinity of a pond which supplied some neigh- 
boring mills with water. Theold house and its surroundings are now gone, 
and a manufacturing establishment occupies its site.’ 

Here his father opened a store and carried on an extensive business. Here 
he advertised fashionable English goods at wholesale and retail." He also 
built many vessels, one of which, probably named the Bermuda, foundered. 
at sea, uninsured. In 1796 he erected, in connection with Charles Vaughan, 
the “ Hallowell Brewery,” a large establishment, which, unfortunately, did 
not prove profitable. He was obliged to wind up his business; and, in the 
latter part of 1799, went to the East Indies, as a supercargo, and was absent 
from home more than four years. During this absence, his family re- 
moved from their lonely habitation to a convenient and pleasant house in the 
village. 

Mr. Sheppard sailed in December, 1799, in the ship Mercury, Capt. Coles- 
worthy, for Batavia, and arrived in the Strait of Sunda in May, 1800. He 
seems to have continued in the Indian ocean til] April, 1803, when he took 
passage from the Isle of France, in the ship Alexander Hodgden, bound for 
Marseilles ; but the vessel was captured by the British sloop of war Vic- 
torieux, off Cape St. Vincent. In August, 1803, he was in England, where 
he visited his own and his wife’s relatives. He had then a brother Thomas, 
with a wife and three children, living in Bath, Eng.; a sister Sarah, of South 
Cerney, who had married a Mr. Abel, and had two children; and two un- 
married sisters, Mary and Elizabeth, who kept a boarding school in Coxwell 
street, Cirencester, in a house where their father formerly lived. His mother 
had died, before his arrival, March 2, 1803, at South Cerney.’ His wife’s 
mother was then living, as were several of her children; among whom 
were one unmarried daughter, Charlotte, a married daughter, Mrs. Elizabeth 
Wallace, and a son or son-in-law. The last resided in Finsbury Square, 
London, and the first, Charlotte, in Barnet. 

While acting as supercargo, he acquired such knowledge of navigation and 


1 See the ReaisTEr, vol. xix. p. 347; vol. xvii. p. 321. 

2 North’s History of Augusta, Me., p. 267. 

3 John Sheppard of Hallowell, Me., Thomas Sheppard of Bath, Eng., and their sisters, 
were children of John Sheppard of ‘“ Cowlesborne” [Coldsborne], in Gloucestershire, 
who, May 4, 1740, owned the manor of “ Cowlesborne Lanthony.” He was the only son 
and heir of Philip and Sarah Sheppard of the same parish. The estate of Coldsborne was 
purchased in the 17th century, by Samuel Sheppard, grandfather of Philip (who, Mar. 16, 
1696-7, styled himself junior), of Thomas Higgs and Mary his wife, and Sir Edward 
Brett. Three documents relative to this estate are among Mr. Sheppard’s ers. 
The evidence on which [I state that the brothers and sisters were children of John 
of Coldsborne, is a memorandum, in pencil, by John of Hallowell, that Philip was his 
“ present grandfather.” The word “ present” is indistinct, and may be “ father’s,” in 
which case one generation must be added. 

John Sheppard, and his son John H. Sheppard, the subject of this sketch, used book- 
plates with these arms: Erm. on a chief sa. three battle axes ppr. Crest, a stag courant 
regardant ppr. Motto, Nil desperandum. 
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lunar calculations as to be qualified to take command of a vessel himself. In 
this capacity, he sailed from Boston in January, 1805, in the ship Olive 
Branch, belonging to Stephen Higginson & Co., for Madeira and the East 
Indies. He acted also as supercargo, and had for his assistant the Hon. 
Edward A. Newton, then a young man in his twentieth year." He returned 
home in 1806, arriving at Boston in the Olive Branch, Aug. 31. Finding 
difficulty in obtaining another vessel, he tried to procure other employment, 
and even thought of retiring to a farm. He remained in Hallowell, with 
occasional visits to Boston, till the spring of 1807, when, other plans having 
failed, he consented to take command of a brig belonging to William O. 
Vaughan, loaded with lumber and having a disorderly crew. He sailed from 
Gardiner, Me., in May for Barbadoes, where he safely arrived. His son 
Albert accompanied him. On his return voyage, he left Barbadoes, July 13th, 
and, in sailing between the islands of Demerara and Guadaloupe, the vessel 
was driven on the reefs, but was got off, with the loss of all her anchors and 
cables except one. After encountering a severe gale, he arrived at Point 
Petre on the 18th. Here Capt? Sheppard was taken with the yellow fever. 
He was carried on shore, where, after a sickness of twelve days, he expired 
August 22, 1807, being about forty years of age. He was buried with 
masonic honors, every respect being paid to his memory by strangers. 

Mr. Sheppard was a gentleman of fine figure and genial manners. He 
was hopeful and looked at the bright side of every event. No misfortune 
could break him down; nothing could permanently discourage him. Even 
when friends showed coldness toward him, he preserved his courage and 
cheerfulness. Like most Englishmen, he was fond of the rod and gun. He 
was an excellent marksman, and seldom failed to bring down his game. His 
son often accompanied him on his shooting and fishing excursions. 

John Hannibal Sheppard, the subject of this notice, was the eldest child 
of John and Sarah (Collier) Sheppard. The scenes among which his youth 
was passed tended to nourish his imaginative powers and poetical taste, which 
were early developed.” 

He learned to read as soon as children usually do, and early acquired a 
fondness for books. This he attributed to his father’s pains, who was unwea- 
ried in directing his attention to useful passages, and always rewarding his 
improvement with presents, and who bought for him alibrary which was rich 
for so small a child, containing Goldsmith’s abridged histories of Greece, 
Rome and England, besides many other books. An edition of Plutarch’s 
Lives, abridged, in seven volumes, with plates, was a favorite. He read it 
continually ; and it awakened his ambition, filling his dreams with images of 
greatness and occupying his thoughts in waking hours. His father also 
bought for him a small box of paints with pencils and crayons; and the boy 
frequently amused himself in drawing landscapes. 

When he was seven years old, Benjamin Vaughan,’ an English gentle- 
- man of wealth and learning, the eldest brother of his father’s partner, came 
to Hallowell with his family, and,—the elegant mansion which he was erect- 
ing not being ready,—resided a few months with Mr. Sheppard. Both Mr. 
and Mrs. Vaughan assisted the boy in his reading by advice, and by the loan 
and gift of books. Among the presents of Mrs. Vaughan was a pretty 
edition of Robinson Crusoe, “bound in a gold-leaf cover,” which pleased 
him much. 

1 REGISTER, Vol. xvii. p. 185. 


? See a description of these scenes in the REGISTER, vol. xvii. p. 321-2. 
% Mr. Sheppard published Reminiscences of him and his family in the REGIsTER, vol. xix 


pp. 343-56. 
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In 1797, he entered Hallowell Academy, of which Samuel Moody had 
recently taken charge. Previously, his father had hired Jeremiah H. Wood- 
man, a graduate of Dartmouth College in 1794, and afterward a lawyer of 
note in New-Hampshire, who was the first preceptor of the academy, to give 
instruction to him and his sister Helen. Mr. Woodman boarded in the 
famil 

T ‘he academy, when Hannibal entered it, had from seventy to one hundred 
scholars during the winter season, including fifteen or twenty girls. The 
male scholars were chiefly from Hallowell and the vicinity, though some were 
from a distance. They were of various ages and sizes, from boys of eight 
to men of twenty-one. The older ones were mostly the sons of farmers who 
labored in the fields in the summer and only attended school in winter. 
Some few were fitting for college, while others, who intended to acquire sea- 
manship, were studying navigation. 

“ My father,” says Mr. Sheppard, “watched my course of improvement. 
He first taught me to commit to memory, by making me learn every day as 
a task a number of lines of Goldsmith’s Déserted Village, his Traveller and 
other simple but beautiful pieces of poetry. He was himself an uncommonly 
fine reader; and it seems to me that even now I can see his noble form 
as he paced the parlor floor,—his eye, which was dark, kindling with anima- 
tion beneath a white and high forehead,—holding a book in his hand and 
reciting to me some of the exquisite lines of Goldsmith while I held 
his hand, following with timid steps and repeating after him.” 

Mr. Moody, the preceptor, had graduated from Dartmouth College in 
1790. He was an able teacher, and though a kind man, a good disciplinarian. 
. Under his instruction, Mr. Sheppard continued for upwards of six years, and 
grew to “love him like another father.” Mr. Moody was a good reader and 
paid particular attention to elocution. Every Wednesday afternoon was 
devoted to declamations and dialogues, in which Mr. Sheppard delighted to 
participate. 

The subject of this sketch began Latin at eight, and at eleven was nearly 
fitted for college. He gained,a good knowledge of arithmetic, went through 
Pike several times before he left school, and studied several books on al- 
gebra. His master once expressed much pleasure that his pupil had dis- 
covered a rule of his dwn, in a certain case, different from any laid down by 
Simpson or Bonnycastle. He had not been long at the academy before he 
was promoted ; and he then passed rapidly from class to class. His ambition 
was always to be at the head of his class, and he was generally successful. 

During the last three years at school he assisted the preceptor by hearing 
the lower classes recite. This proved a benefit to him by fixing the elements 
of learning more firmly in his mind. Having the confidence of his master, 
he was allowed to go out in school-hours and learn his lesson by himself. 
Under the shade of beech trees, in a beautiful grove near the academy, he 
learned the Eclogues of Virgil. He also read the neid—much of it in 
the same way; and he grew fond of that author, when he found by reading 
him among such landscapes that his descriptions were so truly copied from 
nature. 

His first theme was written in 1801. He was required to write, but per- 
mitted to choose his own subject. Washington had recently died, and being 
struck with the public sorrow for his loss, he took his death for a theme. 
Instinctively he wrote it in rhyme, the first he had ever written. His pre- 
ceptor praised, corrected and returned it. A copy has been preserved, but 
the limits of this article will not allow it to be printed. It has mer:t, and 
shows that he was an admirer of Pope. Encouraged by his success, he wrote 
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themes in poetry and prose alternately every month, and grew very fond of 
composition, though it cost him much trouble to form rhymes. 

Soon after the opening of Bowdoin College, in 1802, the subject of educat- 
ing him there was taken into consideration, and Dr. McKeen, the president, 
offered some inducements. His friend, Mr. Hallowell, thought him then 
too young. He had a strong desire to obtain a college education, but when 
he was considered old enough to enter, the circumstances of his parents, 
would not permit him to do so. A fortunate occurrence, however, at length 
opened a way. 

He had written, during the last quarter at school, some lines on Prof. 
David Tappan, of Harvard College, who died Aug. 23, 1803. Mr. Moody, 
who was a brother-in-law of Prof. Tappan, was pleased with the lines and 
requested a copy. One was also given-to Miss Howard, a relative of the 
Rev. Dr. J. S. J. Gardiner of Boston, and a resident in his family. They 
reached the eye of Dr. Gardiner, who was so much pleased with them that 
he sent the writer a beautiful copy of Hunter’s Virgil with notes, on the 
first page of which he had written an inscription. The lad replied to the 
donor of so elegant a gift, by a grateful letter in Latin, still preserved. His 
father took it to Boston and delivered it to the doctor, who said: “ Your 
son has genius that deserves encouragement, and he ought to finish his edu- 
cation at college.” After this he mentioned young Sheppard’s case to Mr. 
George Higginson,’ a very benevolent man, who was interested in his 
behalf, and offered to furnish the means of education. “ My feelings on 
hearing this,” says Mr. Sheppard, “ were unutterable. I saw the invisible 
hand of God in the event. My eyes were full of tears; my heart of grati- 
tude.” 

This was in July, 1804. He was sent to Brunswick, and in September - 
entered Bowdoin College. The same month he was ordered to go 
immediately to Boston, to enter Harvard College. He complied at once, 
and, after a passage of twenty-six hours, arrived in Boston in a Hallowell 
packet, Monday, Sept. 24, 1804. He went directly to the house of Mr. 
Gardiner, by whom he was cordially received,*and whose house he made 
his home. “I admired and loved Mr. Gardiner,” says Mr. Sheppard; “his 
manners were open, there was a commanding expression in his deep eye, 
and much sarcastic wit in his smile.” During the few leisure days which 
he had before his examination, he visited every part of Boston, and greatly 
enjoyed the novelty of the scenes. 

On Tuesday, October 2d, he walked to Cambridge, passed an examination 
at the house of one of the tutors, and was honorably admitted. The night 
before, Mr. Gardiner had told him that, though he must not be extravagant, 
he might dress well and be equal to any student in the college, for it was Mr. 
Higginson’s intention that he should have the same advantages as others at 
college. His first interview with Mr. Higginson was at Mr. Gardiner’s, 
Thursday evening, Oct. 4, when he was struck with his patron’s kind and 
courteous bearing. He did not know who he was till just before they 
parted.” He lived out of college the first year, and boarded, with about a 
dozen others, in a very pleasant family by the name of Bartlett. His class 
then consisted of about fifty students, from Georgia to Maine. Others 


1 George Higginson was a son of Stephen and Susan (Cleveland) Higginson, and was born 
in Boston, July 19, 1779. He m. Martha Babcock in 1800, and died March, 1812, leaving a 
widow and children (See Collections of the Essex Institute, v. 41). The Rev. Dr. Gardiner 
preached March 21, 1812, at Trinity Church, a sermon on his death, which was printed, 
where his character is ably drawn and his benevolence extolled. 


Vol, XXVII. 30* 
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afterward were added to the class, till there were at least sixty-two who had 
been connected with it... Among them may be named Ebenezer Alden, 
M.D., Richard H. Dana, Lucius M. Sargent, Andrew H. Ward, Benjamin 
Rand, Dr. Walter and Prof. Edward T. Channing, Govs. Enoch Lincoln 
and Samuel E. Smith, of Maine, and Nicholas Lloyd Rogers. The last, — 
a fine fellow, from Baltimore, who stood high in his class,—was Mr. Shep- 
pard’s room-mate one year. 

He continued at college two years, and part of a third. During this 
time he read in Tacitus, Juvenal, Homer, Demosthenes, Cicero, the works 
prescribed by the government, many English classics, and the Belles 
Lettres generally. The students were permitted every Saturday, after 
recitation, to go to Boston. On this day Mr. Sheppard usually dined with 
the Rev. Mr. Gardiner, at whose ‘table he met with many gentlemen of 
distinction and learning. Mr. Gardiner took much interest in him, advising 
him as to a system of study, and lending him excellent books. The students 
usually went home in the vacations; but one long winter vacation was spent 
by him at college, and he found it very dreary, there being only about a 
dozen students there. 

In the fall of 1806, his father, being unfortunate, withdrew him from the 
college that he might study a profession. He left with great reluctance, for 
he had then entered on his junior year, had attained a respectable rank in 
his class, and had been elected a member of the Porcellian Club, a select 
society which chose only ten from each class. 

He returned to Hallowell, and entered, Oct. 21, 1806, as a student in 
the office of Wilde & Bond. The senior member of this law firm was the 
. Hon. Samuel S. Wilde, LL.D., afterward a judge of the Massachusetts 
supreme court, who often invited him to dine with him, where he met with 
many distinguished personages from abroad; and whose fatherly kindness 
was often gratefully acknowledged by his pupil. One of Mr. Sheppard’s 
best poems is upon a bust of Judge Wilde.* The other partner, the Hon. 
Thomas Bond, was a successful lawyer in Hallowell till his death in 1827. 

Here he read, in the offfee, all the law-library, and, at home, Homer’s Iliad 
and Odyssey and several other Greek works. He acquired’some knowledge of 
French and more of Italian, especially of Dante and Boccaccio. Attempt- 
ing to habituate himself to only four hours’ sleep a day, his health failed 
ander the experiment. 

He had been at his law studies less than a year, when, in September, 
1807, the news arrived of the death of his father, to whom he was greatly 
attached. The shock which this intelligence gave him, and the situation of his 
mother, without money, and with a family of dependent children, threw him 
into a fever which laid him on a bed of sickness for a long time. 

With the assistance of some of their wealthy friends in the vicinity and 
in Boston, the family was enabled to get along through the fall and winter, 
and in the spring a small private school was opened by his mother and her 
daughters. They had about twenty scholars, to whom they taught music, 
painting and other accomplishments. In January, 1812, they removed 
their school to Portland. 

Mr. Sheppard was admitted to the bar in May, 1810, which was less 
than the usual time, four years being required of those without a degree. 
A commentary on his studies, in the form of a journal, from July 30, 1809, 


on Mr. Sheppard gives a list of that number in the appendix to his Reminiscences of L. M. 
gent, p. 50. 
2 Reminiscences of the Vaughan Family, p. 34. 
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to April 27, 1810, is preserved. It seems from an entry at the beginning 
that he had kept previous diaries with which he was dissatisfied. After 
his admission his old patron, George Higginson, presented him with a law- 
library worth five hundred dollars. 

In the summer of 1810 he visited Providence, and Newport, R.I. In Sep- 
tember of that year he opened an office in Wiscasset, Me., a town which had 
been cargying on the most extensive foreign trade of any eastern port, but 
had then felt the effects of the embargo, and was soon destined to have its 
commercial prosperity destroyed by the war of 1812. He devoted himself so 
entirely to his proféssion, as for a time to become indifferent to literary 
studies. He was careful in the preparation of his cases, and cautious in 
his proceedings, and by degrees established the reputation of a trusty and 
able lawyer, so that he obtained an extensive practice. At one court-term 
he was engaged in nearly every jury trial. He was, also, very methodical 
in his dealings and accounts. 

As soon as his circumstances would permit, he brought his mother and 
her family to Wiscasset to reside with him. They arrived there in October, 
1815. His mother’s health had been impaired by watching with her 
daughter Frances, who died in November, 1814, and her sickness was 
increased by attendance on her eldest daughter, Helen, who died April 10, 
1817. She soon followed her children, dying in Wiscasset, Nov. 6, 1818, 
at a time when her son was better able than he had been to provide for her 
comfort. She is described as having a musical voice, an amiable disposition 
and an elegant form. Her son tells us that her religion was noiseless and 
her spirits cheerful, while so charitable and prudent was she, that seldom, if 
ever, did she speak an unkind or disparaging word of others. 

In 1817 he was appointed by Gov. Brooks the register of probate for 
Lincoln county, Jeremiah Bailey being judge. He held this office seventeen 
years, till April 1, 1834. He was also a notary public and a justice of the 
peace. While residing at Wiscasset, he made, in 1823, a southern tour, of 
which an interesting journal is preserved. He left that town in a packet, 
June 20, with his wife, whom he left with her sister at Boston, and on the 
4th of July took the stage for Providence. He visited New-York, 
Philadelphia, Albany, Saratoga Springs and other places, and, returning by 
stage by the way of Springfield and Worcester, met his wife in Boston on 
the 18th, after a fortnight’s absence. ; 

In 1842 he was appointed by Judge Ware, of the United States district 
court, one of the general assignees under the bankrupt law passed in 
August, 1841, and performed his duties so impartially as to elicit praise 
from all parties. He held this office till his removal from Maine. 

In the latter part of this year, Mr. Sheppard left. Wiscasset on account 
of his wife’s health, and settled in Boston. In this city he remained for 
the remainder of his life, practising as a counsellor and conveyancer, and 
adding something to his income by writing articles for magazines and 
newspapers. In January, 1861, he was chosen the librarian of the New- 
England Historic, Genealogical Society, and held the office eight years. 
On resigning this position, in January, 1869, the society, on motion of Dr. 


1 The children of John and Sarah (Collier) Sheppard were:—1. John Hannibal, b. 
March 17, 1789, the subject of this sketch. 2. Harriet Helen, b. in England, 1791; d. 
April 10, 1817, a. 26. 3. George Albert, b. 1793; d. 1834; merchant of Calcutta; m. the 
daughter of a director of the East India Company. 4. Frances, d. unm. 1814. 5. Ann 
Augusta, m. May 23, 1822, Dr. Philip E. Theobald, of Wiscasset, and d. Sept. 6, 1824. '6, 
Louisa, b. 1806; m. Major Samuel Page, of Wiscasset, and d. Oct. 3, 1833, a. 27, leaving 
two children. 7. William W., b. July, 1807; d. of cholera on the Mississippi in 1834. 
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Lewis, a former president, voted him thanks for his faithful services, and 
tendered him a desk in their rooms as long’ as he chose to use it. The offer 
* was accepted, and he had a desk there till his death. He was then a 
member of the board of directors, having held the office since 1861. 

In 1820 he received the degree of Master of Arts from Bowdoin College, 
of which institution he was for twenty-one years an overseer, from 1831 to 
1852. In 1867, Harvard College gave him the degree of Bachelor of Arts, 
thus restoring him to his place in-his class, and in 1871 conferred that of 
Master of Arts. 

On the 30th of .May, 1868, when he was in his eightieth year, he sailed 
for England and the continent, and remained abroad four months and a 
half, returning the 15th of October. Though he had a very rough passage 
on his return, his health was improved by the tour, rather than injured as 
his friends feared. While abroad he visited some of his relatives in Lon- 
don and the west of England, by whom he was cordially received. 

Not long after his settlement at Wiscasset he followed his father’s 
example and entered the masonic order as an apprentice. Lincoln lodge, 
of which he became a member, was the third lodge established in Maines 
On the 16th of November, 1812, he was raised to master mason. He 
delivered, before this lodge, June 24, 1815, an address, which was published. 
On the 9th of October, 1818, he was made a royal-arch mason by St. 
Andrew’s R. A. Chapter, Boston. Subsequently he was R. A. Captain of 
the Jerusalem Chapter of Wiscasset. In 1820, the Grand Lodze of Maine 
was incorporated, when a gorgeous jubilee was held at Portland, at which 
Mr. Sheppard delivered an address. This also was printed. In 1825, he 
was appointed grand scribe of the delegation which visited Boston to assist 
in laying the corner-stone of Bunker Hill Monument, June 17th, when 
Lafayette was present and Webster delivered his famous oration. After 
the ceremonies were completed and the brethren were about to retire from 
the banquet, he was deputed to congratulate the M. W. Grand-Master 
Abbot on the completion of the work. His short address was approved 
and published in the newspapers. 

The anti-masonic excitement came on. At this gloomy period for the 
order, he delivered, June 24, 1831, before Lincoln Lodge, his “ Defence of 
Masonry,” the most popular of all his writings. It was printed at Boston 
and passed through three editions, the last being 3000 copies. This 
publication was violently attacked by all the anti-masonic papers in the land. 
Among those who wrote against the address was John Quincy Adams, in the 
Boston Free Press, his chief criticism being upon a statement that the first 
President Adams, father of Johu Quincy, was a friend of masonry. To 
this Mr. Sheppard replied in the Boston Gazette, and quoted, in proof of 
his assertion, a letter from the Hoa. John Adams himself, June 22, 1798, 
to the Grand Lodge of Massachusetts. His reply had an extensive 
circulation, being reprinted in pamphlet form, and in the papers as far south 
as Charleston, S. C. ’ 

After his removal to Boston, he connected himself with St. John’s Lodge. 
He held the offices of corresponding grand-secretary, junior grand-warden 
and district deputy grand master of the Grand Lodge of Massachusetts. 
He delivered eight public addresses before the order, namely: the three 
preceding addresses and others in Portland, 1844; in Fitchburg, 1846; 
before Columbian Lodge, Boston, 1847; in Burlington, Vt., 1850; and in 
Portsmouth, N. H., 1855. He also delivered many masonic addresses at 
festive meetings, and wrote for them, and for public celebrations, many 
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hymns and odes, among which may be named those at the inauguration of 
Gen. Warren’s statue at Bunker Hill, June 17, 1857; on laying the corner 
stone of the monument in Plymouth in honor of the Pilgrims, Aug. 2, 
1859, and on laying the corner-stone of the Masonic Temple, June 24, 1867. 
The first was received with particular favor. His last address to the 
brethren was one year before his death, June 24, 1872, at the semi- 
centennial commemoration of the membership of his life-long friend, 
Charles W. Moore, of St. Andrew’s Lodge, Boston, when he read a poem, 
full of vivacity and wit. Among his contributions to the Freemason’s 
Monthly Magazine are three series of elaborate articles upon subjects of 
masonic or antiquarian interest. The first consisted of historical sketches of 
the antient order of Knights Templars, in twenty-four numbers, from 
April, 1851, to April, 1853; the second on “The Essenes,” in ten numbers, 
from December, 1854, to October, 1855; and the last, entitled “Touches on 
the Trestle Board,” in twenty numbers, from February, 1858, to October, 
1859. His address at Portsmouth was also printed there. 

As regards his politics, he began life as a federalist, to which party I think 
his father belonged. After “the era of good feeling” had closed, he became 
a national republican,—generally considered the successor of the federal 
party.—and when the whig party, which succeeded the national republican, 
was dissolved, he supported the republican candidates. He did not mingle 
much in political life after he removed to Boston, if he did before. He 
seems to have had little taste for it, though he served one year, 1894, asa 
representative in the Massachusetts legislature. 

His parents were episcopalians, but, while at Hallowell, like their friend 
Dr. Vaughan, attended the congregational church, it being the only one in 
town. Their preference, however, was for the ceremonies in which they had 
been brought up, and when Hannibal went to Cambridge by his father’s de- 
sire he attended the episcopal church. The Rev. Dr. William Jenks, after- 
ward a congregational divine, then a young teacher in Cambridge, engaged 
in fitting young men for college, officiated here as reader. 

On going to Wiscasset, Mr. Sheppard followed the example of his parents 
and attended the congregational church there. It was under the pastoral 
charge of the Rev. Hezekiah Packard, D.D., father of Prof. A. S. Packard 
of Bowdoin College. I think that he once informed me, that while in Wis- 
casset, he became a member of that church. When he removed to Boston, 
he resumed his connection with the episcopal church. For some years be- 
fore his death, he was a parishioner and intimate friend of the philanthropic 
E. M. P. Wells, D.D., rector of St. Stephen’s church. Of this church Mr. 
Sheppard was warden at the time of his death. He was an admirer of 
Channing, and there were many points of resemblance between his views 
and those of the older unitarians. Though positive in his opinions, he was 
not bigoted, nor did he intrude his views upon others. 

Soon after leaving college, he mentions writing several poetical articles 
which he published in the Boston Repertory, and which gratified his father. 
His first publications with his name were the three masonic addresses, al- 
ready noticed, in 1815, 1820 and 1831. _ His next publication was an eulogy 
on President Harrison in 1841. After his removal to Boston he published 
at least four other masonic addresses. As early as 1843, he commenced a 
series of literary, biographical and historical articles in the Boston Journal, 
under the signature of “ A Stranger in Boston,” which were well received 
and extensively copied. He continued to write for this paper under the 
same siguature for a number of years. In January, 1844, he went to Wash- 
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ington as the correspondent of the Journal, his letters being signed, “A 
Stranger in Washington.” During his residence in Boston, he contributed 
a number of poetical effusions to the press of the city, his signatures being, 
“ Arron,” “I. H. S.,” “Dzpatus,” and probably others. After his elec- 
tion as librarian of this society, he prepared a number of papers which were 
read at its meetings and were printed in the Recister. He also wrote for 
this periodical a memoir of the Hon. William Appleton and many book- 
notices. The work upon which he bestowed the most labor, however, was 
his Life of Com. Tucker, published in 1868, which shows great research, and 
rescues from neglect the fame of a brave and successful officer of our con- 
tinental navy, whose exploits were nearly forgotten. 

The style of his writing is bighly ornate,—more so in his later th&n in his 
earlier praductions. He had an eye for the picturesque, and could seize the 
salient points of a landscape, or the characteristics of an individual, and by 
a few descriptive touches bring the picture into distinct relief. He wrote with 
enthusiasm, for he loved composition, and expressed himself with great facility. 
He was never idle; and could generally be found with a pen or a book. 

His father wrote a good hand, and that of the son resembles it in 
some particulars. He, however, attributes his proficiency to the instruction 
of his master, Mr. Moody, who was an excellent penman. To the end of 
his life Mr. Sheppard retained a clear, round and firm hand. Like Edward 
Everett, he could thank his writing master that he was “early deprived 
of the distinction which rests upon writing a hand that nobody can read.” 

His “early love of reading has been noticed. He continued to read much 
through his whole life, and endeavored to make himself familiar with the 
best popular works of the day, reading many of them aloud to his family 
before his wife’s death, and often recording his opinions of them. He kept 
up his knowledge of the Greek, Roman and Italian authors. After he had 
reached the age of seventy-five, he commenced the study of German, and 
became sufficiently acquainted with it to read his favorite German authors in 
the original. He made it a practice to read daily in the Hebrew bible. 

He was a subscriber to the Living Age from its commencement in the 
spring of 1844, was an admirer of the manner in which it was conducted, and 
often spoke of the tact and judgment shown in its selections. Few articles 
in the 115 volumes issued before his death had not been read by him, while 
many had been re-read. He wrote at least three elaborate articles upon the 
work, which were printed—one in the Journal in 1846, another in the 
REGISTER in 1865, and the last in the 7Zranscript a few months before his 
death. He also wrote a long obituary notice of his friend, Mr. Littell, the 
editor and originator of the Living Age, which was printed in the Courter. 

Mr. Sheppard was of medium size, with a full chest and erect carriage. 
His hair was dark brown, streaked with gray, and he had keen, sparkling 
brown eyes. His form and features showed few signs of decay before his last 
sickness, his motions being quick and his step elastic to the last. His port 
and presence was that of a gentleman of the old school, and this idea was 
fully expressed in his conversation and manner. He was one of the last 
specimens of that courtliness which was a characteristic of the educated class 
in our colonial days, and which survived for some time the royal authority. 

As a boy, he was fond of athletic exercises, and the storms of winter did 
not prevent him when a student in the academy from walking over a mile 
to school. In school-boy sports he joined heartily. At college he was 
more hardy than any of his companions. He had rosy health and uncom- 
mon muscular strength. On one occasion a fellow student insulted him and 
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was upheld by his companions. Young Sheppard resented the insult, 
knocked down the offender, placed himself against the wall, struck those who 
went to the assistance of his opponent some violent blows, and defied them 
all. From this time he was treated with respect. 

A friend who remembers him in his early manhood in Wiscasset describes 
him as a handsome man, with genteel and dignified manners. Pulmonary 
symptoms were noticed about this time; and, as his mother and one or more 
sisters had died of consumption, he was led to adopt a very careful regimen, 
and to exercise much in the open air, or use dumb bells at home. The re- 
gimen, regular walks and the dumb bells he adhered to in his last years. By 
these means he was able to overcome his consumptive tendencies and to 
attain much more than an average degree of health. During his residence 
in Boston he suffered little from sickness. 

Mr. Sheppard was naturally genial and social. He had conversational 
powers such as are seldom met with even among professional men in this 
busy age and country of ours. He had had unusual opportunities for know- 
ing the eminent men of the legal profession of Massachusetts in the early 
part of this century, when the lawyers‘of Boston held heavy dockets in the 
courts of Maine. His mind was stored with anecdotes of the men of those 
times, which he related with a great deal of point and enthusiasm. His 
reading also furnished him with many topics for conversation, and his views 
of books and authors were always original and discriminating. His love of 
the Latin and Greek classics was shown in the frequency with which he 
quoted them in conversation and writing. He was also a great admirer of 
Shakspeare and an advocate for the higher mission of the stage. It was easy 
to see that he was in his element when discussing or repeating some passage 
from the great playwright... He had as much love of music, poetry and 
whatever is beautiful in art during his later years as at any time since I be- 
came acquainted with him. In his college days he practiced on the flute, and 
in his later years on the piano-forte. , 

There was in him none of the querulousness which usually accompanies 
old age, for he had few of the infirmities which produce it. 1t seemed to me 
that time had a mellowing influence on his character ; perhaps because when 
the daily anxiety to provide for himself and family was removed, he having 
attained a competency, his true character had a better chance to show itself. 
Besides, he cultivated cheerfulness, kept his faculties bright by constant use, 
and to the last maintained an interest in the literature of the day and the 
social and political affairs of the country. The opinion which he expressed 
in his remarks on the death of Everett, and which he often repeated in con- 
versation, that “old age does not necessarily impair the intellectual powers,” 
needs qualification; but his own life bore evidence that a vigorous use of 
one’s intellect, and a proper attention to bodily health, may ward off for a 
long time the effect of age on the mind as well as the body.° 


1 See his account of his impressionson seeing Hamlet performed by Cooper, the t 
English actor, while he was a student in Harvard, in his remarks at the Tercentenary Cele- 
bration of the Birth of Shakspeare, April 23, 1864 (Remarks and Ode, p.9). His first visit 
to the theatre was in Boston, on Wednesday. Oct. 17, 1804, a fortnight after he entered 
Harvard College. He was particularly struck with the acting of Mrs. Powell in the Castle 
Spectre. The second time he visited the theatre was in May, 1805, to see Cooper in Othell. 

2 Tribute to the Memory of Edward Everett, by the N. E. Hist. Gen. Society, p. 4. 

3 Mr. Sheppard furnished an a Mr. Willis in 1863, which was printed in 
the History of the Law, the Courts and the Lawyers of Maine, and reprinted as a pamphlet. 
He aiso left among his papers a history of his early life, written in Nov. 1818. Free use 
has been made of both. I regret that the space allotted to this memoir will not permit me 
to make further extracts from the latter. 
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Mr. Sheppard was married in Wiscasset, May 13, 1819, to Helen, daughter 
of Abiel Wood. She died in Boston, June 26, 1843. He was married 
again, Nov. 18, 1846, to Mrs. Orissa B. Foster, daughter of the Rev. Ezra 
Wilmarth, of Georgetown, Mass. She died in Boston, May 4, 1864, aged 
53. Mr. Sheppard survived both, and died at No. 16 Hayward Place, 
Boston, early on Wednesday morning, June 25, 1873, in his 85th year. 
The N. E. Historic, Genealogical Society met the next day at its house, and 
after passing appropriate resolutions, prepared by the Rev. Dorus Clarke, 
D.D., proceeded to Emmanuel Church, where at 12 o’clock funeral services 
were held, the Rev. Thomas R. Lambert, D.D., officiating. Masonic services, 
conducted by Charles H. Titus, had, at 11 o’clock, been held at the resi- 
dence of the deceased. The body was taken for interment to Wiscasset, 
where are buried his first wife and all his children. His second wife is buried 
in Georgetown. His children were all by his first wife, viz. :— 


i. Hannan Woon, b. Feb. 9, 1820, in W.; d. Nov. 19, 1862, in W.; m. Dr. 
. B. Sewall, May 29, 1845. Ch.: 1, Helen, m. Alexander J. Stone, 

.. _M.D., of St. Paul, Min.; 2, Frederic, residing in the west. 
ii. Jonn Hannrpat, b. Mar. 7, 1822,in W.; d. unm., Dec. 23, 1870, in Boston ; 
d. at Bowd. Coll., 1845; studied medicine and . M.D. at Harvard 
niversity, 1849; left with his brother-in-law, Dr. Sewall, for California, 
Se 22, 1849 ; returned, Noy. 23, 1865, to Boston, where he resided till his 


eath. 

iii. Ase, Woop, b. Mar. 30, 1827, in W.; d. unm., Sept. 26, 1864,in W. He 
was educated a merchant in Boston, left Wiscasset, Dec. 31, 1848, for San 
Francisco, whence, after courens a competency, he returned in 1864, 
arriving in Boston, Sept. 5th. He left Boston on the 12th for Wiscasset, 
where he was taken sick and died of congestion of the brain. 


List or Mr. SHEPPARD’S PUBLICATIONS. 


1. Address before Lincoln Lodge, Wiscasset, June 24, 1815. Hallowell, 1815. 
8vo. pp. 24. 2. Address at Consecration of Grand Lodge of Maine, June 24, 1820. 
Portland, 1820. 8vo. pp. 16. 3. Defence of Masonry: Address before Lincoln 
Lodge, June 24, 1831; 3ded. Boston, 1831. 8vo. pp. 32. 4. Letter to John Quincy 
Adams on the subject of John Adams’s Opinion of Masonry. Boston, 1831. S8vo. 
pp 7. 5. Eulogy in Wiscasset, April 22, 1841, on Wm. H. Harrison, 8vo. pp. 24. 6. 
Address in Portland before the Grand Lodge of Maine, June 24, 1844. Boston, 1844. 
8vo. pp. 80+8. 7. Address before Aurora Lodge, Fitchburg, June 24, 1846. Boston, 
1846. 8vo. pp. 44. 8. Address at the Installation of Columbian e, Boston. 
Boston, 1847. ‘8vo. pp. 32. 9. A Plea for Masonry: Address before Washington 
Lodge, Burlington, Vt., June 24, 1850. Burlington, 1850. 8vo. pp. 37. 10. The 
Crusaders, a pvem delivered in Boston, June 24, 1858, before De Molay and Virginia 
Encampments. Boston, 1859. 12mo. pp. 11. 11. Sketch of the Hon. Nathan 
Appleton. Boston, 1862. 8vo. pp. 12. 12. Brief History of the N. E. Hist. Gen. 
Society. Albany, 1862. 8vo. pp. 17. 13. Brief Memoir of Dr. Winslow Lewis. 
Albany, 1863. 8vo. pp. 34. 14. Memoir of Samuel G. Drake. Albany, 19863. 
Fep. 4to. pp. 36. 15. Remarks and Ode, April 23, 1864, at Shakspcare Tercen- 
tenary. ton, 1864; pp. 16. 16. In Memoriam. By a Bereaved Father. On 
Abiel Wood ae. Boston, 1864. Crown 8yo. pp. 3. 17. Reminiscences 
of the Vaughan Family. Boston, 1865. 8vo. pp. 40. 18. Ward’s Magnet; or, 
Heavenly Attractions. Boston, 1866. 8vo.pp.6. 19. Memoir of the Hon. Marshall 
P. Wilder. Boston, 1867. 8yo. pp. 54. .20. The Life of Samuel Tucker, Com- 
modore in the American Revolution. Boston, 1868. 12mo. pp. 384. 21. Memoir 
of the Hon. Robert Hooper. Boston, 1868. 8vo. pp. 10. 22. A Sketch of the 
British Museum. Boston, 1869. 4to. pp. 14. 23. Sketch of the Hon. Thomas Tol- 
man. Boston, 1869. 8vo. pp. 11. 24. Review of the Centennial Memorial of St. 
Andrew’s Lodge. Boston, 1870. 8vo. pp. 11. 25. Reminiscences of Lucius 
Manlius Sargent. Boston, 1871. 8vo. pp. 51. 26. Brief Sketch of Com. Samuel 
Tucker. Boston, 1872. 8vo. pp. 24. 

Besides these, Mr. Sheppard contributed Reminiscences of James Dumaresq to 
Mr. Perkins’s pamphlet, on the Dumaresq Family. His poem, The Last Supper 
was set to music, and published as sheet music by 0. Ditson & Co., and severa. of 
his short poems have been printed as broadsides. 
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POETICAL PROGNOSTICS. 
By Apram E. Cutter, Esq., of Charlestown, Mass. 


Ir is pleasant to add confirmatory evidence to the statements of any 
writer on historical subjects, especially those of one so careful in any he may 
make as the Hon. Richard Frothingham. In his late most valuable work, 
“The Rise of the Republic,” after giving an interesting account of the 
many early prophecies in regard to the discovery and future greatness of 
America, he cites the famous verses of George Herbert: 

“ Religion stands on tiptoe in our land, 
Ready to pass to the American strand,” 
and states, in a note, that “they were early read in New-England.” 

He also notes that they were quoted in Robert Burton’s “English 
Empire in America,” published in 1685. I have in my library an early 
edition, the third, of Herbert’s “ Priest to the Temple; or, the Country 
Parson,” London, 1675, which contains the dated Latin autograph of the Rev. 
Dr. Increase Mather: “ Crescentius Matherus, 1683.” This book contains 
a “Prefatory View of the Life and Virtues of the Author, and excellencies 
of this Book,” by Barnabas Oley, wherein is quoted the above mentioned 
prophetic lines from Herbert’s poem of the “Church Militant,” followed by 
these remarks: “I pray God he may prove a true Prophet for poor America, 
not against poor England. Ride on Most Mighty Jesu, because of the 
word of Truth! Thy Gospel is a light big enongh for them and us: But 
leave us not: The people of thine holiness have possessed it but a little 
while (Isa. 63. 15-18).” Here is evidence, antedating Burton’s book two 
years, that one of the most honored of the New-England fathers had not 
only read Herbert’s lines, but that he was the possessor of one of Herbert’s 
characteristic volumes. Besides confirming Mr. Frothingham’s statement, 
it is interesting thus to connect, even by the slight thread of writer and 
reader, two such eminent divines as George Herbert and Increase Mather. 
How unlike in character and opinion the two men! The one thoroughly 
imbued and identified with the doctrines and spirit of the church of Eng- 
land; the other, as thoroughly, with the doctrines and spirit of the Puritan 
churches and their congregational way of government. 

Masson, in his survey of British literature, in his life of Milton, says: 
“the sale of Herbert’s ‘Temple,’ for about thirty years, averaged a thou- 
sand copies a year. It is but necessary to open the book now to see that, 
while it owed part of this popularity to the spirit of general christian 
sanctity which it breathes, it owed part also to its purely intellectual 
affinities with the Anglican ceremonialism with which the Puritans were at 
feud.” This just criticism will apply equally well to the “Country Parson,” 
and there can be no doubt that Mather, while remaining “at feud” with 
some parts of the work, must. have highly appreciated its devotional charac- 
ter, and have taken as a high mark to aim at its lofty example and true 
christian spirit. 

That the early New-England ministers pondered over such prophecies as 
that of Herbert, and, indeed, believed themselves to be instruments in the 
fulfilment of them, their writings give frequent evidence. Two instances 
may be worthy of mention. In the famous election sermon of Jonathan 
Mitchel, of Cambridge, preached in Boston, May 15, 1667, addressing 
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“the Rulers and Leaders of our Israel,” he says: “The Lord Jesus Christ, 
having ask’d and obtained this piece of the uttermost ends of the Earth for 
his possession, doth commit it unto you, as Instruments under him, to keep 
and maintain his possession in it.” He then refers to a sermon preached on 
a like occasion, seven years ago, wherein it was said that that was the 
thirtieth year current that God had given us godly Magistrates, and that 
the Sun shines not upon an happier people than we are in regard to this 
mercy, adding, if so, this is the thirty-seventh year current wherein we have 
enjoyed that mercy. In the well known joint testimony of the Revs. John 
Higginson and William Hubbard, to the “Order of the gospel in the 
churches of New-England,” occurs the following: “Above seventy years 
have passed away, since one of us, and above sixty, since the other of us 
came into New-England, and having obtained help from God, we continue to 
this day. * * * We that saw the persons, who, from four famous colonies, 
assembled in the Synod (1648), that agreed upon our Platform of Church 
Discipline, cannot forget their excellent character. They were men of great 
renown in the nation, from whence the Laudian Persecution exiled them; their 
learning, their holiness, their gravity, struck all men, that knew them, with 
admiration. They were Timothies in their houses, Chrysostomes in their 
pulpits, Augustines in their disputations. The prayers, the studies, the 
humble enquiries, with which they sought after the mind of God, were as 
likely to prosper as any means upon earth. And the sufferings wherein 
they were confessors for the name and the truth of the Lord Jesus Christ, 
add unto the arguments which would perswade us, that our gracious Lord 
would reward and honor them, with communicating much of his truth unto 
them. The famous Brightman had foretold, Clariorem lucem adhue Solitudo 
dabit, $c.: God would yet reveal more of the true church-state unto some 
of his faithful servants, whom he would send into a wilderness, that he 
might there have communion with them. And it was eminently accom- 
plished in what was done for and by the men of God, that first erected 
churches for him in this American wilderness.” Indeed it was this strong 
faith in the divine character of their mission that upheld the early settlers of 
New-England through all their trials and sufferings. Any attempt to 
explain the motives that governed them in coming to this country must 
always place prominent that of a strong living faith in their being the 
direct instruments in God’s hands for the accomplishment of this particular 
work. It would then seem when an exodus of such men as these was 
taking place from England, that one of her distinguished poets, in the very 
bosom of her state-church, might, without great stretch of the imagination, 
place religion herself on tip-toe, ready to flee to these shores. There was 
too much truth in the statement, however, and immediate attention was 
attracted to the verses, as is shown by Isaac Walton’s quaint account of the 
vice-chancellor’s hesitation in regard to granting a license for publishing the 
book containing them: “ When Mr. Ferrar sent this book, ‘The Temple, 
&c.,’ to Cambridge to be licensed for the press, the vice-chancellor would 
by no means allow the two so much noted lines: ‘ Religion stands on tip- 
toe,’ &c. to be printed; and Mr. Ferrar would by no means allow the book to 
be printed and want them ; but after some time and some arguments for and 
against their being made public, the vice-chancellor said: ‘I knew Mr. 
Herbert well and know he had many heavenly speculations, and was a 
divine poet; but I hope the world will not take him to be an inspired 
prophet, and therefore I license the whole book.’” 

As might have been expected, the attention of the Puritans was very 
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soon called to this prognostication by Herbert, and we find it thus referred 
to in a sermon of the Rev. Samuel Ward, of Ipswich, England, brother to 
the Rev. Nathaniel Ward, of our Ipswich, which was printed in 1636 : 

“Camden could not reach the height of his conceit, who bore in his shield 
a savage of America, with his hand pointing to the sun, and the motto Mihi 
accessu, tiki recessu: in access to me, in recess to thee. However, this is 
most sure, the Sun of Righteousness hath appeared unto those savages of 
America, with healing under his wings; they are many of them brought 
into civility, and are in a fair way to Christianity. Religion (said one not 
many years since) stands a tip-toe, and looketh westward. Let us all pray 
unto God, that the prophecy in Isaiah be not fulfilled in our days, The 
wilderness shall become a fruitful field, and the fruitful field shall become a 
forest. Isaiah xxxii. 15.”* 

In those troublesome times it was quite a different matter when a Puritan 
minister came to use words of such prophetic import, even though he but 
quote them from an ecclesiastic of the church of England. Accordingly 
we find that this use of Herbert’s prophecy was one of the causes that led 
to Ward’s suspension from the ministry and imprisonment. ‘ 

The following interesting account of his trials and sufferings, written by 
William Prynne, I find in thé valuable memoir of the Rev. Nathaniel 
Ward, by Mr John Ward Dean, published in 1868, where may be found a 
full account of the charges, recantations, &c., of this eminent divine: “Mr. 
Samuel Ward of Ipswich, a most reverend, orthodox and learned Minister 
of speciall eminency, was by the Archbishop’s meanes on the 26 of Novemb. 
1635 (as appeares by the High Commission Records), censured in the High 
Commission at Lambeth; and there suspended from his Lecture and 
Ministry, and every part thereof till absolved by his Majesty, enjoined a 
publike submission and recantation, such as the High Commissioners should 
prescribe, condemned in expenses and costs of suite, and committed to prison ; 
For preaching in some of his Sermons at Ipswich, against Bowing at the 
name of Jesus, the Booke of Sports on the Lord’s day, and saying, that the 
Church of England was ready to ring the changes, and insinuating into the 
Auditory, that there was cause to fear an Alteration of Religion; saying that 
Religion and the Gospel stood on tiptoes ready to be gone; that divers of 
good Ministers were silenced, and that they should beware of a relapse into 
Popery. In this censure the Archbishop had the chiefest hand, as was 
proved by the High Commission Books, and Mr. Ward’s submission, which 
was drawn up by Sir John Lambe and sent to this Archbishop, who endorsed 
it with his owne hand. This severe sentence utterly ruined this famous, 
painfull preacher, who lay long in prison, and soone after ended his dayes 
in great grief and sorrow.” 

There is another interesting fact to be noticed in connection with these 
lines of Herbert, regarding the anticipated flight of Religion to our shores, 
which goes to show that it was not with religion alone that forebodings 
were felt about a departure to the new world; even Poesie, herself, was by 
another of England’s no less distinguished poets, contemporary, too, with 
Herbert, adjudged to be about to leave Old England “to wander in the 
wilderness.” 

Michael Drayton, in some very pleasant epistolary verses, written but a 
few years previous to those of Herbert to his friend George Sandys, then 


1 “Things New and Old.” London Edition, 1869. 
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in Virginia, after alluding to his own ill-success with his pen, and the 
ingratitude and neglect of King James towards him, writes thus: 


** And (worthy George) by industry and use, 
Let’s see what Lines Virginia will produce, 
Goe on with Ovid as you have begun, 
With the first five bookes, let your numbers run, 
Glib as the former, so shall it live long, 
And doe much honour to the English tongue ; 
Intice the muses thither to repaire, 
Intreat them gently, traine them to that ayre, 
For they from hence may thither hap to flye, 
T’wards the sad time which but too fast doth hie, 
For Poesie is followed with such spight, 
By groveling drones that never raught her height, 
That she must hence, she may no longer stay, 
The driery fates prefixed have the day 
Of her departure, which is now come on, 
And they command her straightway to be gone; 
That bestiall heafd so hotly her pursue, 
And to her succour, there be very few, 
Nay none at all, her wrongs that will redresse 
But she must wander in the wildernesse, 
Like to the woman, which that holy John, 
Beheld in Pathmos in his vision. 


‘¢ As the English now, so did the stiffe-neckt Jewes 
Their noble Prophets utterly refuse, 
And of those men such poore opinions had, 
They counted Esay and Ezechiel mad; 
When Jeremy his Lamentations writ, 
They thought the Wizzard quite out of his wit, 
Such sotts they were, as worthily to ly, 
Lockt in the chaines of their captivity. 
Knowledge hath still her Eddy in her flow 
So it hath bene, and it will still be so. 


‘* That famous Greece where learning flourisht most, 
Hath of her Muses long since left to boast, 
Th’ unletter’d Turke, and rude Barbarian trades, 
Where Homer sang hts lofty Iliades ; 
And this vaste volume of the world hath taught, 
Much may to passe in little time be brought.” 


It is easier, I apprehend, to bring forward evidence of the truth and 
fulfilment of Herbert’s foreshadowings than to do so of Drayton’s; 
although, if we choose to embody the poetic terms, religion and poesy, as 
has been done in the case of the former in a paper read before the Massa- 
chusetts Historical Society, by the Rev. Robert C. Waterston, and published 
in their proceedings for 1866-7, wherein he, with great probability, embodies 
religion in the person of the Rev. John Cotton who was about to embark 
for America, we might, with some plausibility, do the same for poesy, in 
the case of Sandys, whose writings were held in great esteem by his con- 
temporaries, and are still regarded with favor by many lovers of old English 
literature. His was no mean or unfamiliar acquaintance with the Muses, 
who could, amid the distractions of a new and feeble colony, in the wilds 
of Virginia, produce such creditable labors. His translation of Ovid’s 
Metamorphoses ought always, to be held in high regard with us, from its 
having been the first literary work performed on these shores. Lord Falk- 
land, probably Lucius, the second lord, who wrote an elegy on Ben Jonson, 
in a commendatory poem prefixed to Sandys’s translation of Grotius’s 
Christ’s Passion, says that Sandys had won the name of “The English 
Buchanan.” The closing lines of this poem, addressed alike to Grotius and 
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Sandys, are so well expressed, and end with two so compactly charged with 
truth, that I will not refrain from quoting them: 
“ For though you boast not of the wealth of Inde, 

And though no Diadems your temples binde, 

No power or riches equals your renown; 

And they which weare such Wreaths, need not a Crown. 

Soules which your high and sacred raptures know, 

Nor by sinne humbled to our thoughts below, 

Who whil’st of Heaven the glories they recite 

Finde it within, and feel the joyes they write, 

Above the reach or stroke of Fortune live, 

Not valuing what she can inflict or give : 

For low desires depresse the loftiest state, 

But who lookes down on vice, looks down on Fate. ” 

To one who could merit such high praise it would not have been surpris- 
ing if Poesy herself should have hastened to him, even though his sojourn 
was in the “wilderness.” It is evident, however, that if such was the case, 
she must also have returned to England with Sandys, for we have no proof 
of her delicate favors on these shores for many years after. The rugged, 
uncouth verse that characterizes all the early efforts, in that direction, of 
the settlers of this country, would go to prove they must have wrought 
unaided by her presence. It is so strongly tinctured also with their sombre 
theology, that it is very certain they were guided far more by the spirit 
Herbert heralded as about to depart for the “American strand,” than by the 
one Drayton presages as doomed to wander there also. Theréfore we may 
well grant a greater fulfilment to Herbert’s prognostications than we can to 
those of Drayton, in the early period of our history. Yet, in the case of 
both, let us hope that if they have not in full measure come to pass, either 
in the early or in the latter days, they may still remain as prophecies to be 
realized, and that they may verify the truth of those beautiful lines, written 
for Herbert’s epitaph : 

*‘ Here a Divine, Prophet and Poet lies 
That lay’d up Manna for Posterities. 





SELECTIONS FROM DR. W. BENTLEY’S CORRESPONDENCE. 


Comprisinc LETTERS FROM JAMES FREEMAN, JEREMY BELKNAP, JAMES 
Winturopr, Levi Lincoin, Jonn Suitu, Samvuer L. MITcHELL, 
JoserH B. Varnum, Wm. BENTLEY AND OTHERS. 


Communicated by Miss Mary R. CROWNINSHIELD, of Charlestown. 


[WILLIAM BENTLEY. ] 
P Salem December 23. 1788. 
IR, 4 

I received your letter of yesterday by Hon: Mr. Goodhue, Capt. Pickman, and 
Mr. Cleveland. ; 

As you gave me but a day’s notice, & never mentioned the place, I conceive that 
my presence could be of little importance. Pads 

From a principle of good order, I attached myself to the Salem association of min- 
isters, & by receiving my ordination in the Congregational form, I virtually bound 
myself to confer it upon the Cambridge Platform. The election of my people must 
have been my qualification. 

However I am not so bound by forms as to condemn others, and when motives of 
conscience, or icular situations render it best, I approve of the election of the 
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people, publickly declared, as answering the purposes of good order, and the useful 

end of a particular relation between a minister & his people. The first ordination 
at Salem, & Mr. Freeman’s at Boston, I conceive to be fair examples. 

Wishing you the.affeetion of your 

Mr. John Murray? people, & usefulness in your public character, 

Boston, or Cape Ann. lam, dear Sir, your 
devoted Servant 
Wiulam BentLey. 


[Endorsement :] 
An answer designed, but not sent 
for this reason, Mr. M. was in Salem 
when the letter was delivered, waiting 
an answer. Instead, a letter was 
written to Freeman. See Day Book. 


[JAMES FREEMAN. ] 


Boston, 16 Ap. 1795. 
Dear Sir, 

I send you a pamphlet,? which I believe is from Mr. Winthrop, and a hymn book 
and psalm book from Mr. Joseph Priestley.? 

Thavejust put to the press Dr. Priestley's Discourses on the Evidence of Revealed 
Religion. Spotswood is printing it at his own risk. If you think proper, you will 
mention it to your friends, and encourage the sale. 

Yours affectionately, 
. Fresman.* 


1 The Rev. John Murray, the first preacher of the. doctrine of universal salvation in 
America, it is said, was born in Alton, Hampshire, Eng., Dec. 10, 1741; his family removed 
to Ireland about the year 1752; thence he went to London and married Eliza Neale, who 
died there; embarked for America in July, 1770; preached in various places ; in Nov. 1774, 
by invitation of Winthrop Sargent of Gloucester, he went there and preached for some 


* time; in 1775 served as chaplain to the Rhode-Island brigade at Jamaica Plain; returned 


to Gloucester, and met with great opposition; became pastor of a society in Gloucester, 
Jan. 1, 1779; soon afterward he and his society refused to pay taxes assessed upon them 
for support of the parish minister, and suits were instituted, the history of which is some- 
what memorable. The question finally turned upon the mode of his ‘‘ ordination;” the 
at 0 decided against him; he went to England in 1788, and during his absence the 
legislature relieved him from “ pains and penalties.” 

On his return he was publicly ordained, Dec, 25, 1788, over the society in Gloucester, by 
a form agreeable to his supporters, and it is to this occasion probably that reference is made 
in the letter of Dr. Bentley. He was installed pastor of a society in Boston, Oct. 24, 1793, 
with which he remained till his death, Sept. 3, 1815. 

Mr. Murray published “ Letters and Sketches of Sermons,” 3 vols., 1812-13. His auto- 
biography, with additions by Mrs. Murray, was published in Boston in 1816, 

He married, for his second wife, Mrs. Judith Stevens, daughter of Winthrop Sargent 
above named. She was a gifted and cultivated person and writer. In 1798 she published 
the “ Gleaner,” in 3 vols., originally printed in the ‘“ Massachusetts Magazine,” and ai 

d as an author under the name of “ Constantia.” ‘* Poetical Essays” by her over the 
signature ‘* Honora Martesia ” also appeared in the “ Boston Weekly Magazine.” She died 
in Natchez, Miss., June 6, 1820, aged 69 years.—[Ep1ror. ] 

2 Probably “ A Systematic Arrangement of several Scripture Prophecies relating to Anti- 
christ ” [8vo. pp. 35, Boston, 1795]. By James Winthrop, LL.D.—[Eprrok.] 

3 The Rev. Joseph Priestley was born in Fieldhead, near Leeds, Yorkshire, Eng., March 
13, 1733, and died in Northumberland, Penn., Feb. 6, 1804. He was a distinguished chemist 
and theologian, end wrote extensively on matters of science, politics, history and theology. 
His writings exerted at one time no little influence upon the English and American mind. 
See Corry’s Life of Priestley, 1805; Autobiographic Memoirs, 1806; Dr. R. D. Thomson, 
art. in Appleton’s Cycloped. Biog.; and Drake’s Dic., where an excellent summary will be 
found.—| Eprtor.] 

4 The Rev, James Freeman, D.D. (H. C. 1811), was born in Charlestown, Mass., April 
22, 1759, and died in Newton, Nov. 14, 1835; graduated at Harvard College, 1777; Sept. 8, 
1782, invited to be lay reader at Stone Chapel, Boston, and entered on his duties Oct. 18; 
chosen pastor April 21, 1783; ordained and installed Nov. 18, 1787, by his congregation ; 
remained pastor till the summer of 1826, when he retired to the country on account of his 
health. Dr. Freeman was the first clergyman in the United States to publicly assume the 
name of Unitarian. The major part of his congregation adopted his views, and since 1785 
Stone (or King’s) Chapel has been a Unitarian church. 

He was one of the founders and most efficient supporters of the Mass, Historical Society. 
A volume of his sermons was published in 1832. Dr. Freeman was a lineal descendant of 
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[JEREMY BELKNAP. ] 


Bo Aug* 21 1795. 
Dear Sir 
B my friend and neighbour M* Kahler’ I learn that a vessel is bound from 
Salem to ! Mow ure, by which I send to M'. Ebeling & I am sure he will be glad to 
hear from you. Mr. Kahler is going to Salem to-morrow & by him I send you this. 
I shall ask him to let you know what vessel it is & where to be found. 

I sent you the other day two small German books w* Mr Ebeling? sent me. 

‘*Q Reader, if that thou canst read,” Be so good as to let me know what they 
contain. I have taken out of one of them a Mass of Martin Behaim’s* knowledge 
of the Globe in 1492—this is all w“ ] can read of them except some latin letters w*® 
I have not had Time to look over—Do not detain them longer than till you can 
decypher their contents. , 


Health & fraternity 
7 sii J Brrxnap.* 
uperscription : 
The Rew. 
William Bentley 
Salem 
[P*] Mr Kabler. 
[JAMES WINTHROP. ] 
Cambridge 25 Noy. 1799. 
My Dear Sr, 


Presuming that Dallaway’s account of Constantinople* may have escaped you, 
I send by M'. Hodges‘ a sketch copied roughly from it for my own use, in order 


Samuel of Watertown (1630), and a son of Col. Constant of Truro, who married Lois Cobb 
in 1754. (Freeman’s His. Cape Cod, vol. i. p. 350, and vol. ii.) Fora list of his publica- 
tions see various library catalogues; and see, especially, as to his sermons, Mass. His. 
Coll., vol. v., 3d series, page 267, note, where also is a memoir by his colleague and suc- 
cessor, the Rev. F. W. P. Greenwood, D.D.—[Ep1Tor.] 

1 Jeremiah Kahler, of Boston, a clerk to William Gray.—[Ep1ToR.] 

2 Christopher Daniel Ebeling; born in Hildesheim, Hanover, Nov. 20, 1741; died in 
Hamburg, June 30, 1817; studied theology at Gottingen; professor of history and Greek 
in the Hamburg Gymnasium 33 years, and superintendent of the Hamburg library. His 

rincipal work, the “ Geography and History of No. America,” in 5 vols., was published in 
Ranters, 1793-9. His collection of 10,000 maps, and over 3,200 volumes relating to 
America, is in Harvard College library, the gift of Israel Thorndike.—[EprTor.] 

3 Martin Behaim, a well known German astronomer and cosmographer, was born in 
Nuremburg in the year 1459 (says Dr. Kohl, Doc. His. Maine, vol. i.), and died in Lisbon, 
July —— 1506 ; a pupil of Regiomontanus; about 1480 appointed on a commission to im- 
prove marine instruments, by John II. of Portugal; in 1483, constructed a new astrolabe, 
afterward used by the Portuguese navy with advantage; made numerous voyages along 
the coast of Africa and to the Azores, and there married a Portuguese lady of Flemish ex- 
traction ; became acquainted with Columbus in Lisbon, and shared his views in regard to 
a passage from Portugal to India on a western course. In 1492, while on a visit to Nurem- 
burg, he constructed the terrestrial globe which bears his name, and on which he repre- 
sented the entire surface of the world, as then known and accepted by the most intelligent 
cosmographers and explorers.—[EpITor.] 

4The Rev. Jeremy (or Jeremiah) Belknap, D.D. (H. C. 1792), a son of Jeremiah and 
Sarah (Fosdick) Belknap, was born in Boston, June 4, 1744, and died there June 20, 1798; 
graduated at Harvard College in 1762; married Ruth, daughter of Samuel Eliot (ante, vol. 
xxiii. p. 338); pastor of a church in Dover, N,. H., from Feb. 18, 1767, to Sept. 11, 1786, 
and of the Federal street church, Boston, from April 4, 1787, to his death. He was the 
author of a History of New-Hampshire, in 3 vols. Svo., 1784-92; a collection of Psalms and 
Hymns, 1795; American Biography, in 2 vols., 1794-8; The Forresters, 2d ed., 1796; and 
of a large number of pamphlets, occasional discourses, &c. For a very full list of his 
writings see Catalogue of Amer. Antiq. Society (1837), and other catalogues. He was one 
of the founders of the Massachusetts Historical Society, and in various ways was instru- 
mental in creating and promoting an interest in historical studies and antiquarian re- 
searches. Fora partial genealogy of the Belknap family see ante, vol. xiii. p. 17, and 
notices of him will be found in Allen’s and Drake’s Dics, and Mass. His. Coll., vol. vi. p, 
10.—| Ep1torR } 

bd nian, Ancient and Modern,” by James Dallaway. 1 vol. 4to. London, 
1797. For a notice of Dallaway and his numerous and important works, see Allibone’s Dic, 
—[EDITor. 

Veonjamtn Hodges, Jr., eldest son of Capt. Benjamin Hodges of Salem; graduated at 
Harvard College in 1803, and died April 10, 1804. Ante, vol. v. p. 56.—[Eprtor.] 
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that it may be sewed in with your own memoranda, if you think it throws any light 
on the subject. I have endeavored to distinguish between the author’s remarks & 
my own, & hope it is done with sufficient clearness. The plan is wholly his. The 
location of the camps & the idea of an harbor are mine, & if wrong he ought not to 
be charged with them. To my mind the plan gives a much clearer idea of the iliad 
than I had before. The front of the Greek army at the time of the first battle must 
have been within five miles of the town & perhaps considerably within. The town 
being built in a situation nearly surrounded with water, & where there was but a 
smal! tract capable of feeling the influence of the Sun, but that tract productive 
towards inriching the citizens, may explain the fable of the walls built by the joint 
labors of Neptune & Apollo. Several instances, you know, occur, in which territory 
formerly dedicated to Neptune became afterward sacred to Apollo. I think Delphos 
was one. In the present case the Trojans derived benefit from both those Gods, & 
were supported by agriculture & commerce, & the town was inaccessible on the 
side of Ida, where the Simois runs thro’ a deep ravin bounded on both sides by per- 
pendicular rocks of a great hight: & the other side was guarded by a morass & 
meadowy grounds. 

1 shall be obliged to you to send me by Mr’. Hodges after thanksgiving Ferishta* 
or some other volume relating to Indian literature. I will endeavor to return it at 
the Vacation. 

Yours sincerely, 
Rey. Mr. Bentley. James WINTHROP.? 


[LEVI LINCOLN. ] 
Worcester Nov 8 1802 


Dear Sir 

I rec* yours of the 4". it will give me real pleasure to forward your wishes in 
any way, which time or situation may place in my power. I will make the re- 
quested enquiry of your friend Gallatin— He has frequently mentioned you to me, 
in terms expressive of friendship & esteem. 

I congratulate you, & the public, on the republican successes in your district— 
Nothing is necessary, but the labours, and attention of a few enlightened characters 
properly arranged, in the different sections of our country, to inform and correct 
the public mind. This done, and all will be right. However the career of error 
and falshood is almost closed. Nothing can extend its course, your triumphs are 
certain. Future events, are already visible in the causes, and principles, which 
are to produce them ; nothing can arrest their approach, or prevent their arrival— 
My letters from Washington by the last mail, represent every thing at the south- 
ward, in a train of success and very promising. Indeed, the controversy is settled 
republicanism established—and its enemies abandoning their intrenchments, an 
retreating from one delusion to another. 

The enclosed is a plain concise & simple statement of the proceedings of the last 
session of congress. 

Accept Sir assurance of my sincere esteem & friendship, 
L. Lincoun.® 

Rev. W™. Bentley. 


1 Mohammed Casim Ferishta, a Persian historian; author of “‘ The History of Hindostan 
to the death of Akbar,” translated from the Persian by Alexander Dow. London: 2 vols. 
4to., 176%, and 3 vols. 8vo., 1813; ‘ History of Dekkan from the First Mohammedan Con- 
quests,” translated by Jonathan Scott. 2 vols. Shrewsbury: 1794; and *‘ History of the 
Rise of the Mohammedan Power in India,” translated from the Persian, by John Briggs. 
4 vols. 8vo. London: 1829.—[Ep1TorR.] 

2 James Winthrop, LL.D. (Allegh. Coll. 1817), a son of Prof. John of Harvard College, 
and gr. gr. gr. grandson of Gov. John of Mass., was born about 1752, and died in Cam- 
bridge, Muass., Sept. 26, 1821. He graduated at Harvard College in 1769; librarian of the 
college from 1772 to 1787; appointed postmaster of Cambridge in 1775; wounded at the 
battle of Bunker Hill; register of probate and judge of the court of com. pleas for Middle- 
sex for several years; an eccentric but learned and useful man. We can find nowhere in 

rint any thing approaching to a full or satisfactory sketch of him. See, however, Allen’s 
ic., and vol. x. Mass. His. Coll. 2d series, pp. 77-80.—[Ep1tor.] 

* The Hon. Levi Lincoln was born in Hingham, Mass., May 18, 1749, and died in Wor- 
cester, April 14, 1820. He was graduated at Harvard College in 1772; admitted to the 
bar, 1775, and settled in Worcester; judge of probate, 1776; county prosecutor; repre- 
sentative in 1796, and senator in 1797, of Mass.; representative in congress, 1799-1801; 
attorney-general of U. S., 1801-5; councillor, 1806; lieut.-governor, 1807-8; and acting 
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[JOHN SMITH TO SAMUEL L. MITCHELL. ] 


Washington Thursday morn’ 
. (8 March 1804) 
IR * 
On examining my Journal I find the following note taken from the account of 
a Mr. Joseph Baird who appeared to be a man of decent manners. 

The Arkansaw River has been navigated 1050 miles by large boats, & from it’s 
appearance it’s navigation must be good much higher. At or near the distance 
stated above there is a hill of considerable size composed of the purest Chrystal. 
He (M'. Baird) gave me a small piece which as a specimen he brought home. 
About 100 or 150 miles lower down there is a large Creek which he was informed 
had not been traversed by a white man more than 15 miles from its junction with 
the main river. On both sides of this Creek the bottoms are flat, and spread over 
with salt water which breaks out from the foot of the neighbouring hills. In the dry 
part of the season (say the latter part of the summer, and early part of the fall) the 
salt water congeals into a solid sheet of wad salt, from 6 to 8 inches thick. A few 
years ago a sudden rain succeeded the formation of this body of salt. It hepa’ 
not to fall on the main river. It was confined to the waters of this Creek, and 
raised it suddenly over it’s banks. It dissolved and swept off the salt, by which 
means the river became so highly impregnated with salt, that at Oesark settlement 900 
—_ below, the people made salt, and could not drink the river water for near three 
weeks, 

On white River he told me there was salt in great abundance. It has been 
navigated 900 miles, and on it stands 4 or 5 Family vaults of antient date, made of 
hewn stone, of ordinary size and discover the neat & finished wormanship of an 
artist.* The lands on those waters are of the most fertile and luxuriant kind. 
Myriads of Buffaloe and other animals resort to the salt water. 

On Red river it is said there are Gold and Silver mines and salt, as well as on the 
Arkansaw. The navigation of Red river is obstructed by a considerable fall in the 
water below Nachitoches. It however is a long and an important River. The three 
rivers above named are the most pees south of the Missouris which empty into 
the Mississippi, and the only ones that will be necessary to have traversed at this 


time. 
I a the honor to be . 
ir very respectfu 
phe most obedt serv‘ 
(Signed) Joun Suira.! 
To the Hone S. L. Mitchell * . 


Chairman of the Committee 
of Commerce and Manufactures. 


*N.B. We conjecture that these have been erected A some of the old French settlers, 
& their descendants perhaps may have since abandoned that part of the Country. 


ae in 1809. He declined a seat in congress in 1781, and in 1811 aseat on the bench of the 
. 8. Supr. Court. He was a very able lawyer, an upright and influential statesman, and a 
very useful and much respected citizen. 

His ancestor, Samuel, came from Hingham, Eng., in 1627. Gov. Lincoln married a 
daughter of Daniel Waldo, Esq., of Worcester.—[ED1ToR.] 

1 There were three members of congress by the name of John Smith, at the date of this 
letter; one from New-York, one from Virginia and one from Ohio, The writer vi 
probably was the representative from New-York.—Lanman’s Dic. of Congress.—[EDITOR. 


2 Samuel Latham Mitchell, M.D. (Univ. of Edinb. 1786), LL.D., one of the most 
active and distinguished scientists of his day ;. born in No. Hempstead, L.I., Aug. 20, 1764; 
died in the city of New-York, Sept. 7, 1831. He was a representative in congress, 1801-4, 
and 1810-13; senator, 1804-9. e held various other offices, originated several institutions, 
and wrote and published many scientific and other works. See Gross’s Med. Biog.; and, 
for an admirable summary, see also Drake’s Bio. Dic. in loco. 

The letter is interesting as showing how little was known, in 1804, of that vast and im- 
portant region and its,even yet, undeveloped resources. To us it has an interest as recalling 
the memorable scenes that took place on Red River in 1863—4; and the “falls” “ below 
Natchitoches” will be remembered as the place where Gen. Bailey built the famous and 
fEpen dam which released and saved Commodore (now Admiral) Porter’s fleet.— 

EpiToR.] 
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[DR. THADDEUS M. HARRIS. ] 
Camb. Apr. 9, 1790. 


Dear Sir, 
I take the liberty of enclosing two peices of theological poetry. I know not 
whether they will add to your collection. If they are not such as you are pleased 
with, their only use will be to assure you [ am ambitious of serving you. ‘There is 
a _— to gratitude, you remember, in Addison’s Spectator No. 453. 

_ You asked if we had Father Paul in the Library. We have only a translation of 
his history of Trent, by Nath! Brent, fole. 34 Edit. Lond. 1640: and a fol». *‘ on 
matters beneficiary,’’ Lond. 1680. 

As I turned over the leaves of the former, my eye fixed upon a severe and'sarcastic, 
but, I believe just reflection. He had mentioned the subtilty with which the synod 
refined upon the doctrine of justification ; and then remarks—* of all these curi- 
ous determinations, the greatest share of the merit incontestibly belongs to Aristo/le, 
who had, in his analytics accurately distinguished the various kinds of causes ; 
which, if that famous heathen Philosopher had not settled, we Christians, alas! had, 
at this day, remained ignorant of many important articles of faith.’’ [Book 2, Sec. 6.] 
How truly unfortunate is it that so many scholastic refinements—Athanasian senig- 
mas,—and so many weaknesses have become blended with the plain—intelligible 
doctrines of Christ. 
Forgive me, my dear Sir, for troubling you with this scroll ; and believe me, with 
sentiments of respect and affection 
Y* friend ae ry serv', 


‘HaD*. M. Harris.! 
Rey‘. Mr. Bentley 
Salem. 


« 


Boston, 17. Nov’r. 1794. 


[DR. JAMES FREEMAN. | 


Dear Frienp, 

I am ey happy to have it in my power to introduce Mr. Priestley to your 
acquaintance. I doubt not you will be pleased with him, as he is an ingenious and 
vivacious young man. He wishes to be made known to that worthy gentleman, 
General Fiske. ¥ 

ours 


J. FREEMAN. 


[WILLIAM PRIESTLEY. ] 

Boston, Dec". 31t, 94. 
Dear Sir, 
I am happy in lending you my father’s answer to Thomas Paine, which Mr. 
Vaughan brought from Philadelphia. I am sorry I was not able to procure it before 
but he only brought one copy. I have likewise sent an impression from a cornelian 
seal of my father’s head engraved after that of the plaister of Paris taken by Cheracqui. 
It is a good likeness view’d at a littledistance. The nose if anything is rather too 
long and together with the upper part of the mouth, projects too much. It strikes 

me too as rather gloomy than serious. 
I have just perused Williams’s history of Vermont which I think well worth 
reading & have sent a copy to a friend in England. It contains I think many curi- 
ous observations. I saw M'. Freeman this morning. He was very well and in 


spirits. 
I long much to spend a few more copaette hours with you before I go to Brattle- 
boro’. The ague prevented me hitherto. It returned about a month ago and 


1 Thaddeus Mason Harris, D.D., was born in Charlestown, Mass., July 17, 1768, and 
died in Boston, Mass., April 3, 1842. He graduated at Harvard College in 1787; 
studied theology at Cambridge ; delivered there in 1790, the Phi Beta Kappa Oration; 
librarian of the college from 1791 to 1793; pastor of First Church, Dorchester, from Oct. 
23, 1793, to 1839; in 1770, published an elegy, “‘ The Triumphs of Superstition ;” in 1803, 
“A Journey of a Tour into the Northwest Territory in 1803,” and “The Minor Encyclo- 
pedia,” 4 vols. ; in 1820, “* Natural History of the Bible ;” 1841, ‘“‘ Memoirs of big wy a 
and several other works, including sermons, addresses, historical memorials, &c. See Mass, 
His. Col., ii. 4th Series; and as to his son, Dr. Thaddeus William, and grandson, William 
Thaddeus, see vols, ix. and x. ante.—[EDIToR.] 
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has not yet quitted me. Pray give my best respects to your worthy family, Gen!. 
Fisk, thy Coll. & my other friads. . : 
Yours with sincere esteem & affection, 
Rey‘. Mr. Bentley. W™., Priestizy." 


[HON. TENCH COXE TO BENJAMIN PICKMAN ET. ALS. ] 


TREASURY DEPARTMENT, } 
Revenue Office, May 19%, 1796. 
GENTLEMEN 


Ihave this day received your letter of the 30 April, to Mt Goodhue, together 
with an official notification concerning the building of the light House on 
Island, mentioned in it. 

The name of the person who owns the Island, or the proper part of it, the size 
and nature of it in regard to approach, distance from the shore or mainland, its 
capacity to produce grain, grass and garden vegetables, its condition as to wood- 
land, ploughland, pasture and meadow; and its capacity to afford stone, brick or 
brick-clay, lime, framing timber, boards, plank and shingles for the buildings ; are 

ints on which I wish to be informed. The lands on which light Houses have 

n built, have been usually given freely to the United States, yet an instance of a 
purchase has occurred, the soll being very valuable. 

If any spot has been, on examination, considered to be most eligible, I should be 
glad to receive an authentic plat of the island, with the proper site designated ; and 
to be informed of the actual elevation of the proposed site above the sea, at spring 
tides, neap tides, and low water.—The Elevation will not be relied on unless it has 
been taken by a person of competent science with an instrument. 

The nature of the ground is very important.— 

1st whether it be in the least Degree dangerous from quicksands. 2°y whether it 
be firm clay, loam &¢ in which a good place for a foundation may be dug out— 
And 3“y whether it be so rocky as to render that unnecessary or impracticable. 

This letter is covered without seal to General Lincoln, for his Inspection, and for 
transmission to you.—Any thing which you can communicate to him without 
charge to the United States, will be very acceptable. The sooner it is done the 
more agreeable as he may find other steps necessary before the building can proceed. 

Iam, Gentlemen, 
Your most obedient Servant, - 
Tencu Coxe,? 
Commissioner of the Revenue. 

Mess. Benj". Pickman, 

William Gray, J*., 
John Derby, J. 


[HON. JACOB CROWNINSHIELD. | 
s Salem 25 Sept. 1802. 
IR, 

You have been mentioned as the most proper person to write an inscription 
for a stone, which the relations of the late unfortunate Capt. Brown propose to place - 
over his grave in the new burying-ground, and I have been desired to request you 
to do it. Mr. Blanchard, who is the relation of Cpt. Brown, wished that some ap- 
ag lines of poetry might close the inscription, and as the circumstances at- 
tending his death were extremely distressing, he appeared desirous to have a short 
narrative of the shipwreck iateodaped, with the character of the deceased. You will 
particularly oblige me by complying with this request, but I wish it, at the same 
time, to be understood, that you should follow your own superior judgment in every 
part of the inscription. . ro 

Mr. Blanchard observed that he had procured a large stone, so that, if it was 
deemed proper to have a lengthy inscription, there would be ample room for such 
an one. With sentiments of esteem & t 1am 

Sincerely yours, 
Jacos CROWNINSHIELD. 

Rev’. Wm. Bentley. 


1 Son of the Rev. Joseph Priestley. 
2 Tench Coxe was born in Philadelphia, May 22d, 1755, and died there July 17, 1824. 
His great-grandfather, Dr. Daniel Coxe, of London, was a proprietor of West New- 
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[JOHN KONKAPOT, JR. ] 


To rae Reverenp Wittiam Bentiey. 


. See thy Brother, Who from the West being among your societies for several 
Months Think not hart of him for he Asks, Seeks, of the benevolent man and being 
in a measure destitute for the necessary supply, to comfort him on so wee journey 
and boarding with a man entirely unac uainted with in Salem, Asks to be releived 
from him, another in Boston boarding three weeks during his sickness continued. 

Relieve thy Brother, O Relieve him from such pain, A pain which draws his head 
to his breast, that he neither can enjoy with his social Brethren, to survey the sun 
When it rises from the East to light’n the day with its Golden Beams. 

O Thou the great Sovereign Architect Look upon my poor Brethren in the West 
going and going. Turn, turn their eyes to the East That they may enjoy with the 
social band which thou hast granted to the whole universe. 

Please to forgive for taking such liberty in writing to you in this manner. 

Be please with and blieve me. 


I remain , 
Salem Your affectionate Brother. 
i gth Joun Konxapor, JR.' 


[SAMUEL L. MITCHELL TO JACOB CROWNINSHIELD. | 


Senate Chamber, Feb. 25, 1805. 
Dzar Sir, 


I am not able to inform you how Mr. Bentley can easily procure the Seeds 
of North American Plants, since Michaux,” the French botanist left New-York, and 
since DuBoi’s Salary was discontinued by the King of Prussia, I cannot inform him 
who takes the trouble to collect these natural productions. The seedsmen & nur- 
— near our great Cities mostly deal in the articles fit for the kitchen garden 
and flower garden. But they sometimes have other things, of the vegetable kind. 
To be sure of the object, he must I believe employ some person in the Country, to 
sea the seeds of the various plants and of the other indigenous vegetables which 

e wants. 


The Books which occur to my recollection at this moment, are the following : 


1. The Medical Repository, 7 Vols. & the 8th in great forwardness. 
2. Bayley on the yellow fever. 
3. Firth against the contagiousness of yellow fever. 
4. Mann on cholera infantum. 2 Massachusetts 
5. Brown on yellow fever. publications. 
There may be some others ; but they do not occur to me at present. 


Yours truly, 
Sam’ L. Mrrcwett. 
Hon. J. Crowninshield, Esq. 


Jersey, and of Carolina, between the 31st and 32d parallels of north latitude. Tench was ed- 
ucated at the Phila. Coll.; held various offices of responsibility and honor under the federal 
government, and was devoted to the encouragement of American manufactures; wrote and 
published several valuable works on commerce, manufactures, &c. See Simpson’s Emi- 
nent Philadelphians, 1859.—[Eprtor.] 


1 John Konkapot, Jr., a Stockbridge Indian, was probably a grandson of Capt. John 
Hendrick, a Mohawk Chief, an effective ally of Sir William Johnson against the French. 
Afterward one of this name and family was an influential ally of the United States against 
Tecumseh and his British confederates. For further information of Hendrick and Konka- 
pot, see Drake’s History and Biog. of the Indians of No. America, pp. 535-7; Jones’s His- 
tory of Stockbridge, pp. 119-22; Dr. Field’s History of Stockbridge (History of Berkshire). 
pp. 239-42; Muss. His. Coll., i. 97, lst series, and i. 151, 3d series; and N. E. His. anp 
Gen. REGISTER, xx. 237-8.—[Ep1Tor.] > 

* Andre Michaux, who was born in Sartory, near Versailles, France, Mar. 7, 1746, and 
died in Madagascar, in Nov. 1812, and his son Francois André, who was born in 1770, and 
died Oct 23, 1855, both distinguished botanists,—came to America; the first in 1785, and 
the latter in 1802 and 1806, under ordersto procure trees, shrubs, and seeds for growth in 
France. Their scientific works are numerous and valuable. The reference in the letter is 
to the son.—[EpirTor. | 
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[DR. JAMES FREEMAN. ] 
Boston 19th Sep. 1807. 

Dear Frienp, 5 

Yesterday I received your favour, enclosing a List of Vessels belonging to the 
— of Salem. I sincerely thank you for your kind attention to my request, and 
‘or the trouble which you have taken. The List is very particular ; but I should 
like to ascertain the number of tons belonging to each of the towns of Salem, 
Beverly, & Danvers; also the number of vessels employed in the cod fishery. The 
following is a copy of a List which I obtained at Nantucket the 27th of July. 


‘* List of Vessels belonging to Nantucket. 








46 Ships —— containing 10525.34 Tons 

8 Brigs 1036.68 —— 

24 Schooners ———————— 1858.60 —— 

42 Sloops 2387.63 —— 
15808.35 





“¢ Of the Ships, all except 2, which sail to Canton in the merchant’s service, are em- 
ployed in whaling and sealing. Of the brigs 2 go to Patagonia after sea elephant 
oil; 1 is a fisherman ; the rest are merchantmen. 7 of the Schooners and 6 of the 
Sloops are fishermen ; the rest are coasters.”’ : 

I am happy to find that the navigation of Salem is so respectable. As you will 
doubtless be pleased to have it in your power to compare it with that of the port of 
eae I copy the following paper, which I have lately procured from the custom 

ouse here : ) 


‘‘ The Balance of Tonage outstanding from the district of Boston & Charlestown, 
on the 31 of March, 1807, was as follows, 








Vessels Registered containing 82388 Tons 

Enrolled ———— 16010 —— 

—— Licensed, under 20 Tons, ; 1833 —— 
Total 100,231 ——”’ 





Pn it will be in your power to obtain particular Lists from Marblehead & Cape 
e. 


With great affection I remain 
Your obliged friend, 
Rey. William out, James FREEMAN. 
em. 


[GEN. JOSEPH B. VARNUM. ] 
— Washington January 10%, 1808. 
ear Sir, 


It is with much pleasure that I acknowledge the Receipt of your Letter of 
the 7th ult.—Which would have been done e’er this time, But from the pressure 
of avocation, from the public duties assigned me, and from the obligations of duty 
which I found myself under to my immediate Constituents, and others, at this 
Portentous Crisis of our public affairs, to communicate to them, as far as has been 
in my power, the true Situation in which we, as a nation, are placed, in Regard to 
our Exterior Relations. 

Sir, my Visit to Salem has been a Source of much Consolation to me, and to Mrs. 
Varnum. We never can fail to recognize with grateful acknowledgment, the kind 
and affectionate Treatment which we received ; nor can any Occurrence Eradicate 
from our hearts, that affection, which has been derived from a sense of the real 
Worth, as well as from the Benevolent Treatment of our friends there. 

The jong and intiniate acquaintance which I had acquired with Mr. Jacob Crown- 
inshield, has Endeared to me every one who loved him: His loss to the Nation, & to 
his friends, is Irreparable. But this is a Subject on which, my palpitation of heart, 
will not suffer me to dwell. The all wise disposer of Events has called him, as I 
trust, to a better World, for i F more important than the limited sphere of our 
Views can fully comprehend: and while duty requires us to submit, we may be 
permitted to mourn ! 

Vol. XXVII. 32 
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It will afford me much pleasure to transmit to you Sir, any printed Document 
which may come within the purview of your request, and within my power to 
obtain a spare Copy of.—If it should not be considered as an interference with your 
convenience, I must request you Sir, to present my affectionate Compliments to our 
friends in Salem, and Especially to the Crowninshield Families. 

I am dear Sir, with very 
great Respect, Your Obd! 

Rev’d William Bently. Servant 
‘ J. B. Varnum.? 


[Superscription :] 
Free 
J. B. Varnum. 


Rey? William Bentley 
Salem, Mags. 





RECORDS OF HULL, MASS. 


Communicated by W1LLaRD S. ALLEN, Esq., Boston, Mass, 


BIRTHS. 
John Laring Sen’. born the 22™¢ of Dec. in the year 1630 now followeth 
the time when his sons and dafters were born. 
John his son (who dyed Jan’ 2™* 1653) Born Sep. 19, 1658 
Joseph Loring son to John and Mary Loring Born March 10, 1660 
Thomas Loring son to John and Mary Loring “ — March 1, 1662 
Sarah Loring dr. to John and Mary Loring (who 


dyed Dec. 16" 1678) Jan’ 1, 1664 
Isaac Loring son to John and Mary Loring Jan’ 22, 1666 
Mary Loring dr. to John and Mary Loring Feb’ 4, 1668 
Nathaniel Loring son to John and Mary Loring March 5, 1670 
Daniel Loring son to John and Mary Loring Feb’ 8, 1672 
Rachel Loring dr. to John and Mary Loring , 

(dyed 8 March 170$) Feb’ 29, 1674 
Jacob Loring son to John and Mary Loring April 21, 1676 
Isrell Loring son to John and Mary Loring 

(dyed 31 Dec. 1678) March 29, 1678 
The mother of all the above s’d children died July 13, 1679 
John Loring married to Rachel Beckland (probably 

Buckland ?) Sep. 22, 1679 
John Loring son to John & Rachel Loring born June 28, 1680 
’ Israel Loring son to John & Rachel Loring “ April 15, 1682 
Sarah Loring dr. to John & Rachel Loring i June 6, 1684 
Caleb Loring son to John & Rachel Loring os Jan’ 2, 1689 


1 Gen, Joseph Bradley Varnum was born in Dracut, Mass., January 29, 1750, and died 
there Sept. 11, 1821. His son Joseph M., for some years a clerk in the General Post Office 
Department, died in Washington, D. C., on the same day, month and year. Gen. Varnum 
held important offices in the revolutionary army, and subsequently the offices of represent- 
ative, senator, and councillor of Mass.; was a member of the federal congress from 1795 
to 1811; speaker, four years, 10th and 11th congresses; U.S. Senator, 1811-17; member of 
the convention that ratified the federal constitution in 1787, and of several other state con- 
ventions, and three times was a candidate for the office of governor. In politics he was a 
supporter of Mr. Jefferson. Brief obituary notices of him, and of his son above named, 
are in the Boston Patriot and Advertiser, of Sept. 17, i821. We are indebted to H. L. 
Newhall, Esq., town-clerk of Dracut, for the date of Gen. Varnum’s death, which now ap- 
pears in print for the first time, we believe.—[EDIToR.] 
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Rachel Loring wife of John Loring Sen™ died Sep. 20, 1713 
Mr. John Loring Sen™ deceased Sep. 21, 1714 
Caleb Loring & Elizabeth Baker married 24 June, 1714 
Caleb Loring son to Caleb & Elizabeth Loring , 

(died 12 Aug. 1715) born June 4, 1715 
Eliz™ Loring wife to Caleb Loring Dec’d Sep. 9, 1715 
Sarah Loring dr. to Caleb & Susanna Loring born March 25, 1722 
Susanna Loring wife to Caleb Loring dec’d April 8, 172 
Nathaniel Chamberling Sen" born the 4 day 7th month 1659 
Abigall his wife born the 3d day 9 month 1663 
Elizabeth Chamberling dr to Nath’ & Abigail born 18 day 4 mo. 1682 
Nathaniel Chamberling son to do. 13 6 1683 
John Chamberling son “ do. “« 26 “10 1684 
Mary Chamberling dr. « do. * § © 1685 
Joanna Chamberling dr. “ do. ‘2. *o 1686 
Abigail Chamberling dr. “ do. ‘ee a 1687 
Sarah Chamberling dr. * do. * § ¢@% 1689 
Patience Chamberling dr. “ do. ‘mR *F 1690 
Bathsheba Chamberling dr. “ do. * 
Experience Chamberling dr. to do. “$28 “4 1692 
Ruth Chamberling dr. ed do. * 3 *e 1693 
Thomas Chamberling son “ do. * &. 2 1695 
Liddah Prince dr. to , Joseph & Johanna « July 11 1685 
Elizabeth Green dr. to Joseph & Elizabeth Green “ Oct. 14 1698 
Joseph Benson son to Joseph & Sarah Benson “ March 18, 1684 


A Record of the Children Born in Hull. And first the Children of 
Nathaniel & Mary Bosworth as followeth : 


Nathaniel Bosworth, born March 24, 1673 
Elizabeth Bosworth Nov. 24, 1676 
Jobn Bosworth June 7, 1678 
Samuel Bosworth Feb’ 16, 1680 
Mary Bosworth June 2, 1682 
Ephraham Bosworth Sep‘ 24, 1684 
Lemeull Bosworth Oct. 15, 1686 
Joseph Bosworth July 10, 1689 
Bridget Bosworth June 2, 1691 
Jeremiah Bosworth June 4, 1693 
John Prince son to John & Rebaka Prince Nov. 1, 168¢ 
Experience Prince dr. to do Jan’ 11, 1689 
Silvanus Vickery son to George & Luce Vickery June 13, 1683 
Hannah Vickery dr. to do Sep. 9, 1685 
Gerg— Vickery son to do Aug. 14, 1688 
Elizabeth Vickery dr. to do March 7, 1693 
Joseph Melton son to Robert & Sarah Melton Oct. 16, 1684 
Joseph Vickery son to Beniaman & Dorcas Vickery Jan’ 4, 1690 
Beniaman Vickery son to do March 3, 1693 
Mary Jones dr. to Thomas & Mary Jones July 6, 1693 
Nathaniel Bosworth son to John & Sarah Bosworth Nov. 23, 1693 
Ruth Jones dr. to Abraham & Nancy Jones. July 22, 1690 
Abraham Jones son to do March 20, 1692 
Sarah Jones dr. to do Dec’ 24, 1693 
Sarah Fipenny dr. to James & Joanna Fipenny Jan” 22, 1694 





862 Records of Hull, Mass. 
Aallse Prince dr. to Isaac & Mary Prince 

Isaac Prince son to 

Elisha Princ son to 

Mary Prine dr. 

David Princ son to 

Jacob Prine son to 

James Princ son to 

Joseph Princ son to 

Richard Stubes son to Richard & Rebecka Stubes 
William Stubes son to do 

Exprenc Colyer dr. to John & Marcey Colyer 
Sarah Jones dr. to John & Sarah Jones 


Elizabeth Chamberling dr. to Henry & Jane Chamberling “ 
do 


Henry Chamberling son to 
John Chamberling son to 
Ursely Chamberling dr. to 


> 


[October, 


born Dec. 19, 1680 


ity 
“ 
“ 
“ 
“ 
“ 
“ 
“ 
“ 
“ 
“ 


‘ 
“ 
“ 


Joseph Chamberling son to Henry & See Chamberling “ 
Ebenezer Chamberling son to Wm & Unis Chamberling “ 8 of 9 mo., 1679 


do 
do 
do “ 
do « 


William Chamberling son to 
Hope Chamberling dr. to 
Marcy Chamberling dr. to 
Presarve Chamberling dr. to 
Samuel Chamberling son to do « 
Job Chamberling son to do “ 
Jane Goold dr. to Robard & Jane Goold « 
Roberd Goold son to do “ 
Beniaman Jones son to Beniaman & Eliz" Jones“ 
Calep Princ son to Isaac & Mary Princ 

Samuel Soper son to John & Mary Soper 

Joseph Soper son to do 

Elizabeth Soper dr. to do 

John Soper son to do — 

Lusey Vickrey dr. to George & Lusey Vickrey 
Thomas Vickrey son to Ben™ & Dorcas Vickrey “ 
Joseph Nitingall son to W™ & Rebeca Nitingall * 
Sarah Bosworth dr. to John & Sarah Bosworth « 
Timothy Jones son to Abraham & Nancy Jones 

John Cooms son to Thomas & Eliz™ Cooms « 
Hannah Green dr. to Tobiah & Mary Green « 
Hannah Melton dr. to Roberd & Hannah Melton “ 
Elizabeth Fipieng dr. to James & Johannah Fiping “ 
Eunice Whitman dr. to Zachariah & Sarah Whitman “ 
Briget Jones dr. to John & Sarah Jones . 
Lidey Jones dr. to Joseph & Lidea Jones “ 
Luke Stubes son to Richard & Rebecca Stubes “ 
John Steel son John & Abigail Steel s 


22 of 12 « 
18 of 9 
8 of 4 
27 of 10 
27 of 8 


Oct. 8, 1682 
April 14, 1684 
Dec. 2, 1685 
Oct. 4, 1687 
Oct. 5, 1690 
Aug. 16, 1692 
March 5, 1694 
June 10, 1692 
March 30, 1694 
May 22, 1694 
Oct. 20, 1694 
Dec. 20, 1683 
March 11, 1686 
Jan’ 29, 1689 
Jan’ 11, 1691 
April 10, 1694 


born 24 of 11 mo., 1681 


1683 
1686 
1692 
1694 
1697 
Sept. 17, 1692 
Feb’ 12, 169% 
Sep. 13, 1695 
Sep. 24, 1695 
Feb. 20, 1685 
Oct, 18, 1688 
March 4, 1691 
Nov. 28, 1694 
Oct. 20, 1695 
Nov. 15, 1695 
Nov. 6, 1695 
Jan’ 7, 1693 
Dec. 22, 1695 
Aug. 14, 1695 
April 14, 1695 
Dec. 28, 1695 
March 18, 169% 
April 10, 1696 
July 8, 1696 
Oct. 2, 1696 
July 5, 1696 
March 20, 1697 


James Chamberling son to Henry & Eliz™ Chamberling born Mar. 28, 1697 


Marcey Jones dr. to John & Sarah Jones 

Joseph Jones son to Joseph & Lideah Jones 

Jeremiah Bosworth son to John & Sarah Bosworth 

Judah Colyer dr. to Gershan & Eliz Colyer 

Jane Colyer dr. to John & Marcey Colyer 
Elizabeth Jones dr. to Beniaman & Eliz Jones 


“ 
6“ 
“ 
“ 
“ 
“ 


Sep. 3, 1697 
Aug. 29, 1697 
Sep. 20, 1697 
Nov. 14, 1697 
Oct. 3, 1697 
March 15, 1698 
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Dorcas Vickrey dr. to Beniaman & Dorcas Vickrey “ March 13, 1698 
Experience Stubes, dr. to Richard & Rebecca Stubes “ April 6, 1698 


Mehittabell Goold dr. to Robert & Jane Goold “ May 16, 1698 
Ruth Prince dr. to Isaac & Mary Prince « June 10, 1698 
Isaac Jones son to Abraham & Naomy Jones S Oct. 6, 1698 
Isrell Vickrey son to George & Lusey Vickrey “ Nov. 30, 1698 
Elizabeth Green dr. to Joseph & Eliz Green “ March 31, 1698 
Marsey Binney dr. to John Binney “ Dee. 15, 1682 
Isaac Binney sgn to John & Marsey Binney « June 25, 1685 
Thomas Binney son to do « Feb’ 3, 1687 
Elizabeth Binney dr. to do “« Dee. 3, 1690 
Johannah Fipeny dr. to James & Johannah Fipeny “ Nov. 30, 1698 
Beniaman Soper son to John & Mary Soper “ March 10, 1697 
Hannah Jones dr. to Joseph & Lidea Jones “ Feb. 17, 169$ 
Samuel Bosworth son to John & Sarah Bosworth “ Oct. 27, 1699 
Jane Chamberling dr. to Henry & Jane Chamberling “ Dec. 11, 1699 
Isrell Vickrey son to George & Lucy Vickrey “ Dee. 17, 1699 
Isaac Soper son to John & Mary Soper « Sep. 5, 1699 
Susanna Colyer dr. to Gersham & Eliz™ Colyer “ April 8, 1700 
Samuel Jones son to Beniaman & Elizabeth Jones “ March 27, 1700 
Marsey Goold dr. to Robert & Jane Goold = Oct. 7, 1700 
Ebenezer Lobdell son to Isaac & Sarah Lobdell “ Nov. 1, 1694 
Onnso (Eunice?) Prince dr. to Isaac & Mary Prince “ Oct. 26,1701 
Hannah Jones dr. to Thomas & Mary Jones “ Aug. 30, 1701 
Jacob Bosworth son to John & Sarah Bosworth “« Nov. 22,1701 
Joseph Green son to Joseph & Elizabeth Green “« Jan’ 31, 1704 
Phoebe Vicrey dr. to Ben” & Dorcas Vicrey “ Nov. 20, 1703 
Deering Jones son to Beniaman & Elizabeth Jones “ Feb. 4, 1705 
Mary Soper dr. to John & Mary Soper “« Jan’ 8, 1705 
Margaret Stubes dr. to Richard & Rebeca Stubes «  Jan¥ 22, 1700 
Beniaman Stubes son to do “ March 2, 1705 
James Stubes son to do “ March 2, 1705 
John Jones son to John & Sarah Jones “ Sep. 27, 1699 
Nathaniel Jones son to do “ March 31, 1702 
James Steele son to John & Abigail Steele. « June 25, 1702 
Mary Cooms dr. to Robard & Marcey Cooms * July 6, 1680 
Beniaman Chamberling son to Beniaman & Marcey 

Chamberling “ July 28, 1686 


[To be continued.] 





Deerrretp, Mass., 1739.—[From the church records of Deerfield.|—*‘ Deerfield, 
Aug. 19, 1739, there was a Collection in this Congregation fr Joshua Wells 
whose family had labored under great affliction fr some time —and there was 
gathered twelve pounds ten shillings and sixpence— And it was abserved upon the 
same Day after there had been a Pew drought fr a Consederable time there was a 
lentiful rain : So God is pleased to reward our Small Deeds of Charity with his 
rger Bounties in this World.”’ 

“Sept. 30, 1739, there was a collection in this congregation for ye support of a 
cause of [ner] Mr Torreys Dessenting Minister in Narraganset against Mr. Speran 
[McSparran] Minister of y® chh of England — who sues Mr. Gerry for one Half of 
the Lymstone Land in South Kingstown in Narraganset and there was gathered 
fourteen pounds eight shillings.” | 

Can you give any light on this item? GrorcE SnELDON. 

Deerfield, Dec. 18, 1872. 
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THE DALTON AND BATCHELLER PEDIGREE. 
Communicated by W1tt1am H. Wurtmors, A.M., of Boston, Mass. 


WE have been allowed to transcribe the following papers from a volume 
prepared by the late Edmund W. Tappan, of Hampton. It contains copies 
of the records of the town of Hampton, N. H., and also of various letters 
and documents relating to Nathaniel Batcheller, of Hampton, which were 
examined by Mr. Tappan, but which are now scattered among various 
members of the Batcheller family. 

These documents enable us to correct and add to Savage’s accounts, in 
the following particulars. 

Ist. It is rendered almost certain that George Parkhurst, Sen., of 
Watertown, was the brother or brother-in-law of Ruth Dalton, the wife of 
the Rev. Timothy Dalton, of Hampton. 

2d. That George Parkhurst had sons George, Benjamin and Joseph ; 
and besides a daughter Phebe Arnold, that the following were also his 
children: Deborah (Smith), Elizabeth (Hilliard, Merry), and Mary 

Carter). 
' 3d. We correct Savage’s account of the Hilliards of Hampton. 

4th. We give some clue to the Batcheller connections in England, and 
also give the names of Nathaniel Batcheller’s children. 

The conclusions and theories in the following pages are solely those of 
the writer. W. H. W. 


An indenture, made March 22, 1663-4, between Ruth Dalton, of Hamp- 
ton, Mass., widow of the Rev. Timothy Dalton, and Nathaniel Batcheller, 
of Hampton, termed by Mrs. D. “my constituted heir.” 

The consideration was £200, to be paid to Ruth’s assigns after her 
decease, £50 the first year, then ‘£20 annually, and the last year £10. The 
property conveyed comprised all of Ruth’s houses, lands, &e., except 
certain rooms in which she lived, for which, after her death, Batcheller was 
to pay an additional £15, and to allow Deborah Smith, wife of John Smith, 
to occupy certain rooms. 


The yearly payments after Mrs. Dalton’s death were to be made as 
follows : 


first year, £50 Deborah Smith, wife of John Smith. 
“« second “ £20 Elizabeth, wife of Joseph Merry. 
“ third “ £20 Phebe, wife of Thomas Arnall. 
“« forth “ £20 Joseph Parker (Parkhurst). 
“« ffh “ £20 George Parker (Parkhurst). + 
« sixth “ £20 Mary, wife of Thomas Carter, of Woburn. 
“« seventh £10 Timothy Hilliard. 
£10 Benjamin Hilliard. 
« eighth “ £10 Elizabeth Hilliard, dau. of Elizabeth Merry. 
£5 Abigail Ambrose, dau. of the wife of John . 
Severans, of Salisbury. 
£5 Mary, wife of William Fifield. 
ninth “ £5 Walter Roper, of Ipswich. 
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Batcheller was also to pay an annual rent of £10 to Mrs. Dalton during 
her life. All the legacies were to be paid the parties, or their heirs or 
assigns. A codicil gives some furniture to Deborah Batcheller, £10 to. 
John Smith, Jr., and a trunk to Timothy Dalton, son of Samuel Dalton, of 
Hampton. 

As to the relation which these legatees bore to Mrs. Dalton and to each 
other,—it appears that Joseph and George Parkhurst both called her 
“aunt.” They were evidently the sons of George Parkhurst, Sen., of 
Watertown, and Phebe, wife of Thomas Arnold, was their sister. 

Again, the Hampton records give the marriage 14 Dec., 1659, of Joseph 
Merry and widow Elizabeth Hilliard or Hilyard. She was, doubtless, the 
widow of Emanuel Hilliard, who was drowned 20 Oct., 1659. Her children, 
equally, of course were Timothy, Benjamin and Elizabeth H. Savage, 
indeed, thought that Elizabeth H. was wife of Timothy, but he did not 
know that Mrs. Merry was a widow Hilliard, and thought her dau. Eliz. 
H. must be so called from her married name. As it stands, the explana- 
tion is simple, and brings all the £10 legatees in one category. The £5 
ones are probably more remote. 

We have then Deborah Smith, Elizabeth (Hilliard) Merry and her three 
children, the three Parkhursts and Mary Carter, all presumably nieces and 
nephews of Mrs. Dalton. They may have been brothers and sisters, or 
cousins, but we cannot at present decide. It is reasonably sure that these 
were all relatives of Mrs. Dalton and not of her husband, because she does 
not mention Dalton relatives who were then living in Hampton. 

Was Nathaniel Batcheller a connection? His wife certainly was, being 
Deborah, daughter of Deborah and John Smith. Batcheller calls 
Parkhurst his uncle, and we may, perhaps, accept that rather as a proof that 
P. was uncle to B.’s wife, and that Mrs. Smith was a daughter of George 
Parkhurst, sen. 

It has always been thought that the Daltons, Timothy and Ruth, died 
childless, and, therefore, I am inclined to believe that Deborah Smith was 
merely the favorite niece. I deem it more probable that Deborah Smith 
and Elizabeth (Hilliard) Merry were sisters of the Parkhursts than cousins; 
for if Deborah was a Parkhurst, it is not likely that a cousin would be in- 
terposed in the list between her and Phebe (Parkhurst) Arnold ; especially 
as a Benjamin Parkhurst, another brother who was alive in 1669, is not 
mentioned by his aunt Dalton. 

Mary, wife of the Rev. Thomas Carter (REGISTER, xvii. 51), may be either 
sister or cousin to the preceding. Batcheller endorses a paper, “ cousin 
John Wyman about my uncle Carter’s legacy.” If Mrs. Carter were-a 
Parkhurst, she would be aunt to Batcheller’s wife. It must be noted that 
Nathaniel Batcheller, after the death of his wife Deborah Smith, married 
Mary, widow of John Wyman and daughter of Mary Carter. Another 
daughter, Abigail Carter, married a John Smith, very probably a son of 
Deborah Smith. The chances are that Batcheller’s wives were own cousins, 
and that Smith married an own cousin. 

It is worth noticing that Nathaniel Batcheller was the son of Rev. 
Stephen Batcheller or Bachilor, who had lived a rambling and contentious life 
here, and who was at one time, about 1640, a colleague of the Rev. Timothy 
Dalton at Hampton. It is a little strange that a marriage should have oc- 
curred between the families ; and especially that Nathaniel Batcheller should 
have been the greatest recipient of Mrs. Dalton’s property. It seems that 
Mrs. Dalton, in her will, calls him “ cousin,” as she does his mother-in-law, 
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Mrs. Smith,—it is also true that he was probably much older than his wife ; 
for all this, as he calls Parkhurst and Carter his uncles, he must have been 
in the same degree of distance from Mrs. Dalton as his wife clearly was, 
and we may safely conclude that his “cousinship ” was through his wife. 





As to Nathaniel Batcheller’s children, the Hampton records give the fol- 
lowing items:— ; ‘ 
Nathaniel Batchilor m. Deborah Smith, 10 Dec., 1656, and had :— 
Deborah, b. 12 Oct., 1657; m. Joseph Palmer, 25 Jan., 167647. 
Nathaniel, ‘* 24 Dec., 1659. 
Ruth, “¢ 9 May, 1662; d. 
Esther ** 22 Dec., 1664; m. Samuel Shaw. 
Abigail, ** 28 Dec., 1667; m. John Dearborn. 
Jane, “* 8 Jan., 1669-70 ; m. Benjamin Lampree. 
Stephen, ‘* 31 July, 1672; d. infant. 
Benjamin, ‘* 19 Sept., 1673; m. Susanna Page, 25 Dec., 1696. 
Stephen, ‘* 8 Mar., 1675-6; m. Mary Dearborn, 25 Aug., 1698. 


His wife Deborah d. 8 March, 1675-6, and he m. Mary Wyman at Hamp- 
ton, 31 Oct., 1676. They had:— 
Mercy, b. 11 Dec., 1677; m. Samuel Dearborn, 12 July, 1694. 
Mary, ** 18 Sept., 1679; d. young. 
Samuel, ‘* 10 Jan., 1681-2. 
Jonathan, * 
Thomas, ‘° 
Joseph, ‘* 9 Aug., 1687. 
_ Mary, ‘© 17 Oct., 1688. 
Theodate, ‘* ; m. Maurice Hobbs, 18 Nov., 1703. 


His second wife is said to have died in 1688. 

He seems to have had a third wife, Elizabeth, and to have died about 
1707. His widow, Elizabeth, and children made an agreement, 17 March, 
1709-10, in addition to Batcheller’s will, which was dated 14 Feb., 1706-7. 
The parties were the widow, Nathaniel, oldest son, Benjamin, Mary Palmer, 
Samuel, Jonathan, Thomas and Joseph Batcheller; Joseph Palmer, for his 
wife, Deborah; Samuel Shaw, for his wife, Hester; John Dearborn, for his 
wife, Abigail; Benjamin Lampree, for his wife, Jane; Samuel Dearborn, - 
for his wite, Mercy; and Maurice Hobbs, for his wife, Theodata. Stephen 
Batcheller, the son of the deceased, was appointed to make the division. It 
is possible that Mary Palmer was a daughter, but as she only receives a cow 
and three shtep, it is more probable that she was the oldest grandchild. 





As to the Hilliards, it seems altogether probable that Emanuel Hilyard 
was the first of the family here. He had by wife Elizabeth a dau. Eliza- 
beth, born at Hampton, 22 Feb., 1654-5. As to his death, the Hampton re- 
cords say :—* The sad Hand of God upon eight persons going in a vessel by 
Sea from Hampton to Boston, who wear all swallowed up in the osian sone 
after they ware out of the harbour.. The persons wear by name as fol- 
loweth:—Robert Read, Sargent, Will. Swaine, Manewell Hilyard, John 
Philbrick, and Ann Philbrick his wife, and Sarah Philbrick their daughter, 
Alise, the wife of Moses Corks, and John Corks, their sonn; who ware all 
drowned the 20th of the 8th mo. 1657.” 

3 Dec., 1674, Timothy Hilliard married at Hampton, Apphia Philbrick, 
and had—Benjamin, born 19 July, 1681; Apphia, b. 29th , 1686; 
Mary, b. 23 Aug., 1638 ; , b. 24 June, 1690. The records are quite 
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fe ; imperfect ; but we find also recorded the death, 14 Feb., 1698-9, of Apphia, 
en dau. of Timothy H., aged 13. 
as, Benjamin Hilliard, brother of Timothy, is undoubtedly the one next | 


mentioned. “13 June, 1677, Edward Colcord, j'., Abraham Perkins, j*., 
Benjamin Hilliard and Caleb Towles, were all slain by y* Barbarous 
ol- Heathen.” We presume that he was not married. 

A Benjamin Hilliard had a wife Mehitable, who died suddenly 29 Oct., 
1703, and on the 3 April, 1706, Benjamin H. m. Elizabeth Chase. If this 
were the son of Timothy, he must have married soon after attaining his 
majority. ; 


Documents cited in the foregoing account: 


1. 
“From Wattertowne the 25 of June ’69. : 

Loueing Cous® Bashelder: after my kynde loue remembered 
you and all the rest of my frinds, these fue lines are to desire you if you 
plese to paye unto my brother Beniamen, fife pounds of that twenty which 
> will bee due to me from my ant Dolton, which I understand you are too 
paye; and if you will plese so to doue, this shall be youre discharge for 
that fife pounds. as witnese my hand. GrorG ParkIs. 


haueing nothing alrd. att present of, rest your loueing frind.” 
Endorsed: “ My unkell Gorg. Parkes his letter : sent by benjeimen Parkes.” 
2. 
“ Whereas their was giftin to me Josieph Parkis of Chemford in New 


Inland, planter, by a died of gift of my Ant Dalton, berin dait the tow 
and twenty day of March 1663 or 1664, the full and just some of twenty 


ut pond” ..ccccccee “T the abofe sayd Josiah Parkes dow acknoleg 
h, to hafe reseved of Nathaniell Bachiler, exsecutor to the last will and testi 
7. ment of my Ant Dalton deisesed, the full and just some of twenty pond,” 
r, &e. &e. Ke. - 

rs 3. 

- A receipt dated May 1, 1671, given by “Gorg Parker of Watertown” 
™ to Nathaniel Batcheller, for the payment of £20, “a legase given me by 
Tt my Ant Dolton of Hampton.” : 

Ww 4. 


A power of attorney from Thomas Arnoll of Providence in behalf of him- 
self and his wife Phebe, to their son Richard Arnoll, to collect a legacy of 


rd £20, given by the will of Mrs. Ruth Dalton to Phebe Arnold. It is dated 
a- 6 June, 1671 or 1677. 
> 5. 
Y “T, John Wayman of Oberon junier, dow acknowleg to hafe reseved of 
- Nathaniell Batchler of Hampton, to oxten of fortien pond pris, by ordier of 
1- my father in law Thomas Carter of Oberon, w™ ar to satisfie part of a 
ng legeisie w™ whas given to my mother in law, Merri Carter by Mrs. Ruth 
4 Dalton of Hampton deiseised. I say reseved by me. 
ll Joun WrMan.” 
‘ 28 day of May 1672.” 

’ 
5 Endorsed: “ Cosen John Whayman’s aquitens about my unkell Carter's 


te Legassy.” 
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Papers relating to Nathaniel Batcheller’s family : 


6. 
London, the 23¢ Aprill 1685. 
Dear Brotuer, 
I have re’ed yo" 19 Januarie and bless god you and yo" wife and 
children are all well; may god continue health to you all. I bless god I 
am much beter than I was though verie weake. I hope I may recouer by 
degrees. 

As to my cosine Thos. Mercer, pray remember my loue to him and tell 
him I haue receiued his leter and delivered his inclosed to cosine Paul 
Pryaulx, whoe saith the executor of our yncle Fras. Mercer is rich and able 
to pay hime his legasie ; and saith he muste send ouer a certificate that he 
is aliue and the sonne of Mr. Peter Mercer, certified by some Justice that 
hee is aliue, which you and others may wittness, and a leter of atorney. 
Let hime make the leter of atorney to my brother Thomas Wemborne, then 
there will be all endeauors vsed to get it for hime. This is the onlie way. 

I am sory for yo" troubles occasioned by my friend Mr. Mason’s claime. 
You and others ought to defend yo" right, which cannot be without trouble 
and expence. I hope in litle time that will be rectified to content. Yo 
losses hath not been comparable to myne. I loste fifteen hundred and 
aboue by our brother Francis Bachiler, and aboue one thousand pounds by 
others, all one upon another ; but I thanke god I haue rubed thorow all and 
am contented in my condition, not being beholding to any relation, and 
hope shall continue soe to my end. The stocking I sent by you coste me 
£5 5 6% and you write me in seauerall leters you sould them for £7 10s. 
itt was the firste aduentur I euer made, soe take corse to make it to me 
ouer if you can by a bill of exchange or goods. Mr. Wyar will aduize you 
for the beste; he is much a gentleman and yo" good frend. We have 
often remembred you. God grant he may arriue in safetie. Iam much 
obliged to him for his loue to you. I haue no more to ad but onlie my 
brou. loue to you, yo" wife and children, and the like of all our relations 
here in London. 

; Soe I conmit you to god and reste 

your verie eu™ brother 
SterHeN BacuHILeR. 
Direct yo" leters to me at 
Mr. John Kent’s, merchant 
in Basinghall Street, London. 


Euen now I spoke with cos. Pryaulx whoe saith the certificate must be 
certified by yo" Gouernor and other Justices ; you and others may wittnes 
itt; then his leter of atorney to brother Wenborne; and cosine Priaulx 
would have him make his will, that if itt be not paid before his death he 
may giue it to who he will, and itt will be recouerable. Cosine Pryaulx 
remembers to you both and be his frend. This is good Councell; pray 
speed it ouer to me and I will serue him to my power. I question not his 
meny kares.” 

Directed : “To his loueing brother, Mr. Nathaniel Bachiler at Hampton 
in New England. By a friend.” 





As to Rev. Stephen Bachiler it is said that besides these sons Nathaniel, 
Stephen and Francis, he hadason Henry. Newhall, in his edition of Lewis’s 
History of Lynn, p. 163, states that in Morgan’s “ Sphere of Gentry,” 1661, 
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is figured the coat-of-arms of Rev. Stephen B. as follows :—*“ Vert, a plough 
in fesse, and in base the sun rising or.” Not much known of his antecedents 
except that he had lived in Holland. Winthrop writes (i. 78) of the 
arrival 5 June, 1632, of “the William and Francis, Mr. Thomas master, 
with about sixty passengers, whereof Mr. Welde and old Mr. Batchelor 
(being aged 71) were, with their families and many other honest men.” 
Also (i. 176) under date of January, 1635-6, that Mr. Batchellor of Saugus 
was before the magistrates “for that coming out of England with a small 
body of six or seven persons,” and being made pastor of the church, “he with 
the said six or seven persons” intended to make a new church at Saugus. 
In 1638 (cbid, i. 260) he tried to make a settlement at Yarmouth, but “ he 
and his company being all poor men, finding the difficulty, gave it over.” 
He is said to have had three daughters: Theodate, wife of Christopher 
Hussey, of Hampton ; Deborah, wife of John Wing, of Scituate (see Ree., 
xviii. 266) ; and . wife of [John] Sanborn, whose three sons are said 
to have come over with their grandfather. 

Newhall mentions that his second wife was named Helena; that in 
1660 he married a wife Mary, from whom he was soon separated; and in 
England, prior to 1656, he had taken a fourth wife. He adds that Bachiler 
died at Hackney in 1660, aged nearly 100 years. 





‘ 





SKETCH OF SOME OF THE LOSSES TO THE DEPART- 
MENTS OF LITERATURE AND THE FINE ARTS, 
OCCASIONED BY THE GREAT FIRE IN BOSTON OF 1872. 


By Avevstvs THoRNDIKE Perkins, A.M., of Boston, Mass. 


From a curious combination of adverse circumstances, it so happened 
that an unusually large number of valuable collections in the departments of 
literature and the fine arts, was deposited in what was believed to be safe 
keeping, in the extensive warehouses which formerly covered that por- - 
tion of our city, which is now known by the melancholy title of the burnt 
district. 

Several persons who had formed most valuable collections had lately 
died, several were absent from the country, and one case is known where 
the owner was simply moving from one house to another, and for greater 
safety placed many rare and beautiful objects, in what was believed to be 
the most secure position possible, under almost any circumstances. 

First upon the list comes the small but beautifully selected library of 
Mr. Richard Sullivan, the work of many years of thought and care. The 
books had been patiently weeded and were bound with great taste. 

Mr. Harrison Ritchie lost a valuable library of finely bound and well 
selected béoks, which he inherited from his father, the late Andrew Ritchie, 
Esq., who graduating first in his class at Cambridge, was a well known 
authority on fine editions of the classics, and to these must be added a num- 
ber of beautiful and very valuable pictures. 

Mr. Alexander the artist, being in Florence, lost’many beautiful and very 
curious objects, collected with great care during a long residence in Italy; 
things probably not easily to be replaced. 

Mr. George Henry Timmins lost a beautiful collection of ancient Italian 
books, missals, and manuscripts rarely bound in parchment, together with 
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a great number of French and English authors. of the first mark, and 
with them a most valuable collection of photographs, etchings and drawings 
by celebrated masters. Beautiful engravings of Price, one being Leonardo’s 
picture of the Last Supper engraved by Raphael Morgan, also bronzes, vases, 
arms and china, collected with much taste during a voyage around the 
world. 

The theological library of the late Rev. John Singleton Copley Greene 
was destroyed, consisting of about ten thousand well bound volumes, which 
was intended for the use of the University at Cambridge, and which con- 
tained almost every work of importance on the subjects of which it treated. 

The beautiful collection, of Mr. Charles Amory, containing numberless 
' articles of luxury, such as rare venetian glass, busts, marbles, bronze and 
Dresden china, some fine pictures, amongst others, it is said, the portrait of 
John Singleton Copley, painted by himself with great care, in order to 
have it engraved ; one of Lord Fauconberg, and it is believed others, although 
no exact information on this point can be obtained at present. 

Mr. William Phillips lost a most beautiful picture by Antonio Van Dyke, 
of the Prince of Orange, and his brother ; also, it is said, a very exquisite land- 
scape by Claude de Lorraine, of incalculable value to Americans, as so few 
of this artist’s works are sold at the present time to any but to government 
collectors ; also many other fine pictures from the gallery of his late father. 

The late J. S. C. Greene lost many rare and beautiful objects, among 
others a fine portrait of his great grandfather Benjamin Greene. This was 
a three-quarters’ length picture painted by Copley, representing Mr. Greene 
as seated, his face being in profile; also a full length portrait by Copley of 
his great aunt, Mrs. Murray, who was represented as seated, having his 
grandfather Gardiner Greene as a boy standing by her side. It was a beau- 
tiful specimen of Copley’s early manner. Also a portrait of his grandfather, 
Gardiner Greene, painted in London, and presented to the Rev. J. S. C. 
Greene by his uncle, Lord Chancellor Lyndhurst. This latter picture was 
a fine specimen of Copley’s latest style. 

Mr. Peter Wainwright met with a loss that was peculiarly distressing. 
He had the happiness of possessing no less than five beautiful portraits of 
members of his own family, painted by Copley, all of which were destroyed. 
The first was a picture of his great-grandfather, Dr. John Clarke. This 
was of three-fourths’ length, representing a noble looking man, dressed in 
a white wig, white silk stockings and black velvet suit, admirably painted, 
seated at a table on which stood a manikin. Dr. Clark was a distinguish- 
ed practitioner of large fortune and great benevolence, who pursued his voca- 
tion chiefly for his own satisfaction, and hence was known all about Boston 
as “the poor man’s physician.” 

The second was his great-grandmother, Elizabeth Breame, wife of Dr. 
John Clarke. This was a companion picture to the former, and represented 
a handsome woman, dressed in a rich green silk, having pearl ornaments 
on her neck and in her hair. Her right hand rested on a table, while in 
her left she held a book. 

The third was Mr. William Clarke, a son of Dr. John Clarke. The 
picture was of three-quarters’ length, representing a distinguished looking 
man, dressed in a rich pearl-colored suit. He was standing with his left 
hand upon his hip, and in the background was a landscape with a house 
and some trees. 

The fourth was a crayon of half length of the Rev, Jonathan Mayhew. 
He was dressed in black silk robes, and wore a large wig. Dr. Mayhew 
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was a strenuous patriot, an intimate friend of James Otis, and was renowned 
for his great learning and ability. He was born 1720, grad. H. C. 1744, 
and died 1766. 

The fifth was Mrs. Jonathan Mayhew, whose maiden name was Elizabeth 
Clarke, and said to have been one of the belles of her time. The portrait 
represented a handsome woman dressed in a white muslin robe, with a blue 
mantle, and a hat. In her right hand she held a rose-bud, while in her 
left she carried a basket of flowers, admirably painted. 

Besides these Mr. Wainwright lost a small but very valuable collection 
of fine pictures by European artists, which were stored with the Copleys. 

Mr. W. T. R. Marvin lost certain books which will probably never be 


. replaced. A collection of pamphlets bound in some forty volumes, contain- 


ing numerous controversial works on the Unitarian and Congregational 
disputes, church covenants, historical addresses and triennial catalogues, a 
large collection of Quaker pamphlets, probably unique, showing the disputes 
between the Hicksite and old Friends; also a complete set of Williams Col- 
lege triennials, probably unique, and many rare addresses and catalogues 
previous to 1824. A scrap-book with full reports of the last twenty com- 
mencements of Williams College, Hansard’s Typographica with all the 
plates, now very rare in that condition, and many other valuable works, some 
of them handsomely bound and on large paper. 

Mr. William Morris Hunt had his studio in Summer Street, where were 
collected, besides many very valuable pictures, the models, the sketches, the 
souvenirs of his whole life; among which were several beautiful and ex- 
tremely valuable pictures purchased years ago from his old friend and com- 
panion, the famous French Millais. Among his own works lost may be 
mentioned, a splendid conception of an eastern fable, a goddess borne 
through the air in a chariot drawn by magnificent horses. As few persons 
are so thoroughly acquainted with the anatomy, nature, and the practical 
uses of this animal, as is Mr. Hunt, the destruction of this fine picture is 
much to be deplored. At the same time were destroyed the beautiful por- 
traits of Mrs. Martin Brimmer and young Grafton Cushing. 

Mr. Hamilton G. Wild having his atelier in the same building, lost every 
thing he had there, all his sketches, many pictures, beautiful tapestries, 
satins, dresses and curiosities, the fruit of years of travel and of study, and 
especially rich in souvenirs of Grenada and of Venice. 

Next in order comes the loss of four beautiful pictures painted by Fragonard 
and owned by Mr. Henry Lee, of Brookline. These celebrated paintings at 
one time enriched the grand salon of Mdlle Guimard, and afterward that of 
M. le Count Perigaux. They were all of the same size, were well known and 
much admired. It may be interesting to translate here a description of them 
from the pen of an able French critic who wrote some years since. He says: 
“To relate in detail all the peculiarities which distinguish these most inge- 
nious conceptions, and all the various episodes which enrich them, would 
be impossible, without the pen could be made to translate faithfully the 
seductive language of the pencil. We must content ourselves with saying, 
that these four compositions display charming ideal scenes drawn from an- 
cient mythology, and embellished with all the resources of beauty and of 
spirit that the imagination of the artist could command. Coloring so fresh 
and brilliant much enhances the power of that art which at one and the 
same time captivates the eye, the heart, and the reason, and causes the softest 
and most beautiful illusions to be created.” 

We come now to the destruction of the large and beautifully selected 
Vol. XXVII. 
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library of Dr. John Harvey Wright, medical director, U. S. Navy, 
which contained every thing in its specialty which a perfect knowledge of 
the subject and very ample means could command. This collection par- 
ticularly related to the fine arts, and consisted of about five thousand vol- 
umes mostly printed on large paper, and bound “en lux.” Some of the 
books were unique and extensively illustrated. Such was a set of 
Granger in twenty-six volumes, containing three thousand copperplate 
engravings of celebrated portraits, many volumes filled with rare prints, 
drawings, and mezotints, by ancient and modern masters, bewildering in 
number and richness. There was a set of Dibdin’s Bibliomania expanded 
into six quartos, filled with rare proofs, and a magnificent edition of Sir 
Egerton Bridges’s works. Besides these were splendid editions of the 
Oxford classics, all of which as well as the following works were printed 
on large paper: Clarendon; the imperial edition of the Vie de Cesar; 
Bedoni’s Horace, Tacitus, Dante, Thomas 4 Kempis, and many others, 
from the same luxurious press. Having had the advantage of examining 
portions of this most exquisite collection, this writer does not hesitate to 
say, that it is doubtful if any private library in this country, or indeed in 
any other, could for the number of the books surpass it in richness or in 
beauty. 

Mr. Charles Levi Woodbury lost a portion of his extremely rare and 
curious collection of books, about two thousand volumes being burned. The 
works destroyed were intended as a supplement to a large and well selected 
library inherited from his distinguished father. They consisted of about 
one thousand volumes of the more modern authors, such as a large collection 
of the best French literature, histories and memoirs, much of it very 
rare; numerous books on modern science, and the practical arts; the 
works of statesmen; early history of Canada, and of New-England; a 
substantial collection, including several choice editions of the best English 
dramatists, poets, and historians. The other thousand of books lost it will 
be difficult indeed to replace, rare as they were either in subject or in 
edition. 

The medieval philosophers and scientists were largely represented, 
among whom were Cornelius Agrippa, Paracelsus, Albertus Magnus, Ray- 
mond Lulli, Crolius, Pic de Mirindola Flud, Ashmole and Flavnel. Be- 
sides these, the works of some of the mystics of the times, such as Behmen, 
Reuchlin and Basil Valentin, also a majority of the Kabalists and Rose 
Crucians, together with many writings and investigations ancient and modern, 
on which students in comparative theology rely for information concerning 
ancient mysteries, and oriental creeds. Mr. Woodbury says: “it will 
require years of correspondence to reconstruct this department alone.” 
Also, many specimens of the printing of the fifteenth century, a number of 
them rubricated or illuminated, some editiones principes, representing most 
of the important presses of the continent; many specimens of early wood 
cuts, some older than the invention of printing with movable types; also a 
collection of Bibles of the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries, some richly 
illuminated, others quaintly illustrated, the oldest and richest being a Vene- 
tian Bible of 1480; also many of the versions of translators of later date 
and several MSS. the oldest of the 13th century, and numerous quaint 
ones of more modern origin. Besides all these there was a rare collection 
of early Masonic writings and MSS., illustrating the sources and early his- 
tory of its dogma and rite. A collection illustrating the history of the 
Knights Templars, rare and unsurpassed in original authorities, embrac- 
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ing all the chronicles of the crusades. The collections of the Benedictine 
monks, all the historians of that ancient order, and all but one of the works 
on the trial of the Templars with all the proofs added, that were known to 
be accessible for historical purposes. 

Mr. Woodbury also lost all his note-books, compiled with great labor, on 
certain branches of American history, on the Templars, and on early Freema- 
sonry ; also several unpublished essays on the origin and progress of patent 
and copyright laws, and on the mechanic arts. Out of all this interesting 
list there were saved only St. Augustin’s De Civitate Dei, printed in 1475, 
a rarely illuminated Dutch missal MSS., the Kabbala Denudata, and one 
work of Raymond Lulli’s. It is pleasing to record, however, that 
Mr. Woodbury displays under all these losses his proverbial courage and 
good temper, declaring that the destruction of the accumulations of twenty 
years has not daunted him, or eradicated his love for curious old books, 
and strongly hinting that he shall endeavor to repair so far as he is able 
what seems to the uninitiated to be quite difficult to replace. , 

Last upon the list and perhaps the most irreparable, both on account 
of its extreme variety and its great intrinsic value, comes the beautiful collec- 
tion of ancient armor, and implements of medieval warfare, which was ac- 
quired with so much study and care, and with so great a knowledge of the 
subject, by Colonel T. B. Lawrence during his long residence in Europe. 
Having seen many collections of arms, and having for years made a study 
of the use and philosophy of offensive weapons of all kinds, the writer 
does not hesitate to pronounce, that this collection was as perfect for its 
size as any now known, either in England or upon the continent ; and would 
have formed, had it decorated as was intended the halls of our great muse- 
um of fine arts, one of the most instructive, as well as one of the most 
attractive portions of that institution. 

There were no less than seven complete suits of plate-armor admirably 
finished and preserved, besides two beautiful suits of chain-mail, perfect in 
every part; to which was added a complete suit of horse-armor, a very 
rare possession out of the great museums of England, and of the continent. 
One of these suits, to which also the horse-armor belonged, was of the 
time of Francis I. of France ; a period when the armorer’s art had culmi- 
nated. The suit was made for Philip Emanuel of Savoy, an ancestor of 
the present king of Italy. Of course owing to the high rank of the owner, 
the armor, both of the man and the horse, were of the most elaborate rich- 
ness which the artisans of Milan could conceive. The helmet was covered 
with marvellous Raphaelesque designs in high relief. The breastplate was 
engraved with the insignia of the powerful order of the Annunciata. The 
cognizances of the ancient and noble house of Savoy were depicted in 
different places, and every part of the armor, both of the charger and that 
of his master, was finished like a gem from the workshop of Castelliani. 
There were several beautiful specimens of long bows both of wood and of 
steel, with their cloth-yard shafts to match, such as the English archers bore, 
when they boasted that each man carried twelve Scottish lives at his girdle. 
Five or six equally fine specimens of arbalists, the steel crossbows of 
which were so powerful, that they had to be drawn back with a winch 
attached to the stoek, and with them bundles of bolts tipped with fine steel. 
One or two morning stars, consisting of a ball of about four inches in diameter, 
studded with long sharp spikes, suspended from a staff by a chain about 
two feet long ; a most formidable weapon, as any one accustomed to the use 
of arms may see, owing to the difficulty of parrying an attack from it in 
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any other way than by catching the blow upon a shield. Many beautifully 


decorated halberts, poleaxes, lances, bills and spears, heavy maces of | 


steel and elegantly inlaid battle axes were in the collection, together with 
artistically chased targets, shields and buckles marked in many places 
with the dents and scars of desperate encounters. 

Of swords, that great weapon of ancient times, there was an unusually 
perfect collection for any part of the world, almost every variety being 
represented. First, the long straight double-edged, dagger-shaped weapon, 
of very early times, with a simple cross guard; then several two-handed 
swords, so long that the blade often hung from the left shoulder to the right 
heel. This weapon had to be drawn over the left shoulder with both hands, 
and was used much as a quarter staff is managed. Also, several fine speci- 
mens of swords from the ateliers of the artists of Toledo, and the work 
shops of Andrea di Ferrara; heavy weapons but well balanced for their 
weight, used to cut and thrust, the fighter parrying most of the blows 
aimed at him with his dagger, held for that purpose in the left hand, or 
with a shield braced upon the left arm. Last of all a fine collection of long 
tucks, backswords and rapiers, of most beautiful design, intended both as 
a weapon of offence and defence, so admirably poised to the hands, that 
the mere turn of the wrist in opposition, was sufficient to parry a thrust, 
which a coarser weapon would have obliged the soldier to have received 
upon a clumsy shield, or have put aside with a dagger. Every species of 
dirk and poinard used, from the heavy kind with curious holes, and serrated 
rims on the guards, designed to break the points or edges of an adversary’s 
sword, to the slender dagger of mercy intended to be thrust through the 
bars of the helmets or the joints of the armor of a foe. There was one 
most curious dagger, which being drawn from the sheath, sprung apart, and 
displayed three different blades, like the tines of a trident. 

There were several suits of half armor with morions for the use of men 
at arms on foot, and many very early specimens of fire-arms, one, if I re- 
member aright, with revolving barrels which had to be adjusted with the 
hand, together with arquebuses and matchlocks of the rudest forms. Dags, 
petronels, and pistols of every known kind. There were dreadful instru- 
ments of torture hideously suggestive, one being a curious perforated and 
serrated steel band affixed to an iron girdle, so rare that only three others 
are known to exist, one of these being in the collections of the Hotel Clu- 
ny, in Paris. Besides all these and numberless others that cannot be recall- 
ed, the catalogue having been burned with the collection, there were a 
number of eastern arms, inlaid with cornelian turquoise and silver, several 
fine Damascus swords and yataghans, an excellent specimen of an execu- 
tioner’s sword, the handle of which was about eighteen inches long, a plain 
bar guard, the blade about three feet long, and all the way down about 
three inches wide, terminating in a blunt rounded end. Though extremely 
old, it was easy to see that it was of excellent temper, and was capable of 
taking a very keen edge. 

Also, collections of weapons from almost every savage nation of modern 
times, some curious jewel caskets made of steel, with secret springs, and locks 
of the most elaborate and ingenious construction. Also, a beautiful bas 
relief of the Madonna of the time of Donatello and perhaps by that great 
artist. A marble statue half the size of life of Marengo, a very beautiful 
horse belonging to Colonel Lawrence. Two marble busts by Powers, 
a quantity of superb leather, tapestries from Holland. A library of several 
thousand choice books collected in England, richly bound, among which 
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were many rare and valuable works, on ancient and modern arms, treatises 
on heraldry and manuscripts in regard to the Lawrence family history. 

This finishes a melancholy list, and probably a very incomplete one, 
it having been much more difficult to obtain information on the subject than 
would be generally supposed; but I can bear testimony that notwithstanding 
the reputation which we New-Englanders have, of being a mere money 
getting people, there are numbers of cultivated women and men, who 
fully sympathize with the losers of such treasures, who know that our 
young men will re-collect our scattered millions and rebuild our desolated 
streets, but who realize the difficulty of restoring to us the noble works of 
Antonio Van Dyke, the exquisite conceptions of Claude de Lorraine, the life- 
like lineaments of a past generation of the Bostonians as they came from 
the master hand of John Singleton Copley, or the luxurious riches of 
Fragonard. 

Hunt fortunately can paint for us more of his powerful pictures if he 
pleases, yet we can but regret those that are gone. Wild can again 
transport us to that dream city of the Adriatic or to the fairy like halls of 
the Abencerages ; yet what we have lost of his is never to be recovered. 

How suggestive is it to reflect on the advance of the Great Fire towards 
the doomed collections in the Lawrence Building. The strong armor that 
had withstood the rust and wear of centuries dissolves into fiery vapor, the 
great battle axes and maces-at-arms are reduced to powder in a few mo- 
ments. The splendid rapiers which perchance dangled so bravely on the 
thighs of Rochester or Buckingham, or hung at the girdles of Noailles, de 
Biron, or of Brissac, crumble into dust. The thumb-screws of the Inquisi- 
tion subjected to a fire many times hotter than any ever lighted by that 
infernal institution, vanish into air and all is gone. 

It may be well to reflect for a moment how such misfortunes as we have 
sustained by the losses hereinbefore enumerated, can be avoided for the 
future. Men are apt to talk loosely about fate and providence, when in 
reality they themselves are mostly to blame. As we advance in life we 
generally realize that at least one half of the misfortunes we experience 
here, are the results of our own carelessness or want of knowledge. We 
were conceited; we thought we knew how to build as well as they do in 
Europe. We built as we pleased on account of the negligence of our city 
authorities. We built poorly, owing to the greed of contractors, and the 
carelessness of our citizens. 

It may not be impertinent at this time to suggest to our society, certainly 
one of the most powerful in New-England, with its army of well trained 
writers, that it would not be inappropriate for them to urge strenuously 
through the medium of the press, a more thorough, a more careful, and a 
more critical supervision of all the new buildings, by competent and con- 
scientious officers, and by so doing perhaps render this the last, as it was 
also the most terrible, of all the numerous conflagrations which for near 
two hundred years have from time to time swept the streets of the good 
city of Boston. ; 


’ Nore.—Since the foregoing was put in type we have learned that the portrait of Lord 
Fauconberg, mentioned on page 370, was saved. ‘ 
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RETURN OF KILLED, WOUNDED, CAPTURED AND MISSING 
AT THE BATTLE OF CAMDEN, AUGUST, 1780. 


From a copy in the handwriting of Major Samuel Shaw, Aide-de-Camp ta 
Gen. Henry Knox. 


[FROM THE KNOX MSS. ] 


Killed. 
Baron DeKalb 
Capt Williams 6 Mé Reg* 
Capt Du Val 
Lt Donavan 6 
Lt & Adjt Coleman Artillery 


Prisoners. 

Lt Col* Woolford —5 M4 w. 
Vaughan Delaware 
Porterfield V* 8 Rt w 
D«Buisson A. D. “7 

to B D Kalb bad 

Majors Winder 1 M4 
Patten Delaware 
Pinckney A. D. Ow 


to Gen. Gates 
Captains Brice 3 Ma 
Hoops 4 
Lynch 5 
amilton ‘* 


Hardman 2—w 
Smith 3—w 
Dorsey Artillery w 
Le Brune — Legion—w 
Rhodes — Delaware 
LeNoirmont ‘‘ 
Capt Lt Waters Artillery 
Lieuts Shoemaker 4 M4 w 
Hanson “ow 


“Sir 








(October, 





[Lieuts.] Read 5 Ww 
Norris 6 
Wallace Artillery 
Foot Legion 
Moseley Artillery 
Duff — Delaware 
Skillington Delaware 
& Adj Purvis ‘“‘ 
Ensigns Burgiss 4 Ma 
Roach Delaware 


Nelson 6 M@ 
Volunteers  Ratledge 4% 


Wounded, 


' Capt Somerville 6 M4 
i 5 


ibson 
Roan V* St. Artillery 
Lieut*® Duvall 34 Ma 
Sears 2 


rs 
Ensign Frikle 7 


Missing. 
Cap‘ Morris 7M‘%w ° 
Gassaway 2 
Lieuts Harris 5 
Gassaway 2 
Mason 2 
Cap‘ Meredith Artillery 
Cap‘ Lt Blair “s 


“The above is the most accurate I can obtain at present. Those who 
have received slight contusions which do not hinder their doing duty are 


not included. 


Hillsboro’ 29 Aug* 1780 


Y* ob‘ hum! Serv* 
O. H. Wirurams.” 


“N. B. 700 non com® officers and soldiers of the Maryland division have 
rejoined the army and mostly with their arms. An exact return thereof 


shall be sent by the next conveyance. 


Horatio GaATEs.” 


[Endorsed] “A List of continental officers, killed, captivated, wounded 
and missing in the actions of the 16 & 18 Aug* 1780.” 
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THE TOWN OF HOLLIS, N. H. 
By the Hon. Samvet T. Worcester, of Nashua, N.H. 


THE NAME AND ITS ORIGIN. 


Wirurtn my remembrance, there has been much controversy upon the 
question whether the name of Hollis should be spelt with the letter ¢ or e 
in the last syllable, and also as to the person in whose honor the town was 
named. Mr. Farmer, in his Gazetteer of New-Hampshire, spells it with 
an 7, and tells us that the name was either derived from the Duke of 
Newcastle, whose family name was Hollis, or from Thomas Hollis, a 
distinguished benefactor of Harvard College; Mr. Farmer spelling both 
names Hollis. Hun. J. B. Hill, in his history of Mason, says the name 
was derived from the Duke of Newcastle, whose family name was Holles ; 
Mr. Hill using the letter e in the last syllable. From the best evidence 
at my command upon the question, I have no doubt that Mr. Hill is 
correct, both in the orthography of the name and also in that of the person 
for whom the town was called. In the original record of the town-charter, 
now at Concord, and in the copy of the charter on the Hollis record, the 
name is spelt Holles. In the town-records for the twenty-five years and 
more before the war of the revolution the name occurs hundreds of times, 
and, so far as I have seen, is uniformly spelt Holles as in the charter, and is 
so spelt in the New-Hampshire Laws published as late as 1815. 

At the time Hollis was chartered, Benning Wentworth was governor of 
New-Hampshire, and signed and issued its charter as governor. Mr. 
Wentworth was appointed to that office in 1741, and held it till 1765. He 
was indebted to the Duke of Newcastle for this appointment, who was at 
the time, and for some years after, secretary of state for the colonies, this 
commission costing the friends of Gov. Wentworth £300 in fees and 
expenses of solicitation. 

In a work entitled “Burke’s Extinct Peerages of Great Britain,” now 
in the library of the New-England Historic, Genealogical Society in 
Boston, I find that the original name of this Duke of Newcastle was 
Thomas Pelham (an English baron). This Thomas Pelham (whose 
mother was Grace Holles) was a nephew and the adopted son and heir of 
his uncle, the preceding Duke of Newcastle, who was childless, and whose 
family name was Holles. Upon the death of the old duke (his uncle), this 
nephew succeeded to his estates and titles, and assumed his family name 
and was afterward known as Thomas Pelham Holles. 

It was very much a custom with Gov. Wentworth to name towns in 
New-Hampshire, chartered by him, in honor of his friends and patrons 
connected with the home government. The towns of Monson, Hollis and 
Pelham were all chartered the same year, 1746, and while the Duke of 
Newcastle (Thomas Pelham Holles) was still secretary of state for the 
colonies. Monson was the family name of one of the board of the lords of 
colonial trade, and that fact, I apprehend, accounts for the name of the 
extinct town of Monson, once situated between Hollis and Amherst. 
Pelham, the original family name of this Duke of Newcastle, was 
perpetuated in the name of the town of Pelham, in the same way and for 
the like reason that Holles, his name by adoption, was intended to be in 
that of the town of Hollis; the grateful governor, besides the £300, thus 
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paying his patron this double compliment,— much in the same way as his 
successor, Gov. John Wentworth, commemorated the maiden name of his 
wife, Frances Deering, in the names of two of our neighboring towns, 
Francestown and Deering, as an expression of his gratitude for her 
acceptance of his hand at the end of two sad, lonely weeks of widowhood. 
Whatever may have been the special obligations of Benning Wentworth 
to the Duke of Newcastle, the people of New-England had very little 
reason to think well of him. Mr. Bancroft, in his history, says of him, 
“that he was of so feeble a head and so treacherous a heart that Sir Robert 
Walpole called his name ‘Perfidy’; that Lord Halifax used to revile him 
as a kuave and a fool, and that he was so ignorant of this continent, that it 
was said of him, that he addressed his letters to the ‘Island of New- 
England.’ ” 

Thomas Hollis, the generous benefactor of Harvard College, was an 
eminent and wealthy merchant of London; of very exemplary character, 
and liberal in his political principles. Mr. Hollis died in 1731,— ten years 
before Mr. Wentworth was appointed governor, and I know of ‘no reason 
for supposing that the governor was personally acquainted with him. 
Hollis Hall at Cambridge, built and dedicated just before the revolution, 
was named for this benefactor of the college. The name of the London 
merchant, and also of this hall, have been always spelt as the name of the 
town of Hollis now is. 

There can be no doubt that the people of Hollis, one hundred years ago, 
well understood the character of the Duke of Newcastle, and also that of 
the worthy London merchant, and it is not strange that it should have been 
their choice that the name of the benefactor of Harvard College should be 
commemorated in that of their town, rather than any of the many names 
of the Duke of Newcastle, whether original, adopted or bestowed by those 
who knew him as well as did Sir Robert Walpole and Lord Halifax. 

Accordingly, about the year 1775, when change and revolution were the 
order of the day, in all their other important interests and affairs, a slight 
orthographical revolution, as appears by their town records, was for the 
first time initiated in the name of their town by changing the e in the last 
syllable into 7. During the revolutionary war, and afterward to the end 
of the century, and in many instances later, the name was spelt in the 
records and other public documents in both ways, according to the opinion 
or caprice of the writer, and it continued so to be spelt, as we have seen, as 
late as 1815. But for the last fifty years, so far as I have known, it has 
with great uniformity been spelt as it now is, Hollis, like that of the 
benefactor of Harvard College, and that orthography appears now to be 
permanently established both by common usage and the will of the people, 
while Holles, the name of the Duke of Newcastle, has passed into merited 


oblivion. 


HOLLIS IN THE BATTLE OF BUNKER HILL AND THE FIRST YEAR OF 
THE REVOLUTION. 

The old town of Dunstable was incorporated by the general court of 
Massachusetts in the year 1673, the whole territory embraced within its 
chartered limits being then supposed to be in the county of Middlesex and 
within the jurisdiction of that province. It embraced within its original 
chartered boundaries, the present town of Tyngsborough, and the east part 
of Dunstable in Massachusetts, the towns of Hudson and Litchfield and 
parts of Londonderry and Pelham in New-Hampshire, on the east side of 
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the Merrimack, and Nashua, Hollis and parts of Merrimack, Amherst, 
Milford and Brookline on the west side of that river. 

In the year 1739, all the west part of the old town of Dunstable, 
embracing the present town of Hollis, and parts of Amherst, Milford and 
Brookline, was chartered by Massachusetts as a separate parish, afterward 
known as the “ West Parish of Dunstable.” The south boundary of West 
Dunstable was the north line of the town of Groton, as chartered in 1655, 
that town then including most of the present town of Pepperell. 

The settlement, in the year 1741, of the long disputed northern boundary 
of Massachusetts, divided the town of old Dunstable very unequally, —the 
new line running east and west through the town, and leaving much the 
larger portion of it and of its inhabitants in New-Hampshire. 

The first settlement within the limits of the present town of Hollis was 
commenced in 1730 by Peter Powers, a native of Littleton, Mass., after- 
ward a captain of New-Hampshire provincial troops in the French war 
next preceding the revolution. The other early settlers of the parish of 
West Dunstable, were mainly from Groton, Chelmsford, Billerica and other 
neighboring towns in Massachusetts, and, as may be readily supposed, they 
were much chagrined and embarrassed, as is yet shown by their records, at 
finding themselves and their lands on the north side of the province-line,— 
their parish-charter vacated, — and the titles to all their improvements in 
danger of forfeiture. 

The town of Hollis was incorporated by the general court of New- 
‘Hampshire in 1746, its charter bearing date April 4th of that year. In 
the French war, commencing eight years subsequently, the people of 
Hollis appear to have borne their full share. During that war, the number 
of persons in the town liable to a poll-tax varied in different years from 
107 to 120; males being then subject to that tax at the age of sixteen. 
Yet we now find on the rolls (still preserved) of New-Hampshire provincial 
troops raised in that war, the names of near fifty Hollis soldiers. 

The records of the town in the first years of our revolutionary troubles, 
and throughout the war, afford abundant evidence of the earnest sympathy 
of its inhabitants with the popular cause, and of their patriotic efforts and 
sacrifices in its behalf. The first reference to these troubles to be found in 
the town-records is in the proceedings of a town-meeting on the 8th of 
November, 1774, at which, among other doings, the following preamble and 
resolution, — the first of a series of the like character, — were adopted. 

“We the Inhabitants of the town of Holles having taken into our most 
serious consideration the precarious and most’ alarming affairs of our land 
at the present day, do firmly enter into the following Resolutions: 

“Ist. That we will at all times endeavour to mantain our Liberty and 
Priviledges both civil and sacred, even at the risque of our lives and 
fortunes, and will not only disapprove but despise all such persons as we 
have just and solid reasons to think wish us in any measure deprived of 
the same.” * * * * . 

At a town-meeting held Dec. 30, 1774, Col. John Hale (at that time the 
colonel of the regiment of militia to which Hollis was attached) was 
chosen a delegate for the town to the provincial congress in Exeter, and 
Col. Hale, “ Dea. Stephen Jéwett,” “Dea. John Boynton,” “Ensign Noah 
Worcester,” with six other citizens, were appointed “a committee in behalf 
of the town to observe the conduct’ of all persons touching the Association 
Agreement.” At the same meeting it was also “ Voted that we do cordially 
accede to the just statement of the rights and grievances of the British 
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colonies and of the measures adopted and recommended by the American 
continental congress for the restoration and establishment of the former 
and for the redress of the latter.” 

There are at this time in the possession of the writer three original rolls 
of military companies organized in Hollis, in the year 1775, the two oldest 
bearing date and purporting to be made on the 26th of January, and the 
other on the 7th of June of that year. The heading of the first roll is: 
“A List of the Company of Militia in Holles under the command of 
Captain Joshua Wright made January 26th, 1775.” Of this company 
Reuben Dow was lieutenant, and Noah Worcester ensign. Besides 
commissioned officers, this roll contains the names of four sergeants, four 
corporals, two drummers and two hundred and eleven rank and file, and is 
supposed to embrace all the able-bodied male inhabitants of the town liable 
to do military duty between the ages Of sixteen and sixty, these numbers 
being the limits in respect to age under the early province laws. 

The title of the second roll is: “The Aiarm List made January 26, 
1775.” On this list are one hundred names, and it is supposed to contain 


the names of such inhabitants of the town as by the provincial law were ~ 


exempted from military duty, either on account of age or from some cause 
specified in the law. For the purpose of exhibiting the character of this roll, 
as a curiosity of the times, we copy from it the first twenty-four names with 
the several titles prefixed or appended to each of them, in the order in 
which they now appear on the roll. 


“Capt. Leonard Whiting, Ensign Daniel Merrill, 
Benjamin Whiting Esq., Ensign Jonas Flagg, 
Richard Cutts Shannon, Esq., Ensign Benjamin Parker, 
Samuel Cumings, Esq., - Rev. Daniel Emerson, 
Daniel Emerson, Jr., Esq., Dea. Samuel Goodhue, 
Lieut. Benjamin Farley, Dea. Nath'. Jewett, 

Lt. Samuel Farley, Dea. Enoch Noyes, 

Lt. David Farnsworth, Dea. John Boynton, 

Lt. Amos Eastman, Dea. Stephen Jewett, 

Lt. Robert Colburn, William Cumings, Sch. Master, . 
Lt. Samuel Gridley, John Hale, Physician, 

Ensign Stephen Ames, Sam!'. Hosley, Do.” 


To twenty-six of the remaining seventy-six names on this roll, the word 
“senior,” or its abbreviation “sen.,” is appended, and the word “ Miller” 
to three of them, millers at that time being exempt from military service. 

The title of the third roll is as follows: “The List of the Present 
Militia Company of Holles, exclusive of the Minute Men and all that have 
gone into the Army, June y* 7th, 1775.” Of this company Noah Worces- 
ter was captain, Daniel Kendrick lieutenant, and Jacob Jewett ensign; and 
including these officers, the roll contains one hundred and twenty-two 
names, — one hundred and two less than that of the company made on the 
previous 26th of January. 

By the roads travelled in 1775, the distance from Hollis to Cambridge 
was forty-two miles,—to Concord, some more than twenty miles. The 
detachment of British troops sent by Gen. Gage from Boston to Lexington 
and Concord, to destroy the military stores*at the latter place, crossed 
Charles River late in the evening of the 18th of April, and reached 
Lexington about 5 o’clock on the morning of the 19th. The news of this 
expedition reached the middle of Hollis, by mounted express, early in the 
morning of the same day. The alarm was at once given throughout the 
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town by mounted messengers, and in the course of the day the Hollis 
minute-men, to the number of ninety-two, were rallied and met upon the 
common with their muskets, each of them furnished with his powder-horn, 
one pound of powder and twenty bullets. 

A story is told of five brothers of the name of Nevins, then living in the 
north part of the town, and all of whom were afterward in the army, 
which illustrates the spirit and promptness with which these minute-men 
met this “alarm.” On the morning of the alarm, three of these brothers 
were at work with their crow-bars in digging stone for a wall, at a short 
distance from their home, and at the coming of the messenger they had 
partially raised from its place, a large, flat stone, embedded in a farm 
roadway. Seeing the horseman riding towards them at the top of his 
speed, one of them put a small boulder under the stone, to keep it in the 
position to which it had been raised, and all stopped to listen to the message 
of the horseman. Upon hearing it, leaving the stone as it was in the 
roadway, with the boulder under it, they hastened to the house, and all 
three of them, with their guns and equipments, at once hurried to join their 
company. One of these brothers was afterward killed at Bunker Hill; 
another, the spring following, lost his life in the service in New-York. As, 
a family memento of this incident, this large stone, with the small boulder 
supporting it, was permitted to remain, for more than seventy-five years 
afterward, in the same position in which the brothers had left it on the 
morning of the 19th of April. 

Of this company of minute-men, Reuben Dow was captain, John Goss 


+ lieutenant, and John Cumings ensign, and on the evening of the 19th of 


April, or before day break the day following, all of them were on their 
march to Concord and Cambridge. 

A copy of the roll of this company of minute-men, taken from the 
original roll now in possession of the writer, is presented on pp. 382-3. 

Thirty-nine (39) of the men whose names appear in this Roll (being 
that part of them credited in the Roll with the 84 miles travel), after 
an absence of from six to twelve days, again returned from Cambridge 
to Hollis. The remainder, with but few if any exceptions, stayed in Cam- 
bridge, and enlisted in companies afterward organized there for the eight- 
months service. The largest part of the Hollis men who did not then re- 
turn, enlisted in a company commanded by Capt. Dow, and of which John 
Goss was also lieutenant, and John Cumings ensign, and were mustered 
into a Massachusétts regiment under the command of Col. Prescott of 
Pepperell. A few others of the Hollis men enlisted into the company of 
Capt. Joseph Moor, of Groton, in the same regiment,—others, in the com- 
pany of Capt. Levi Spaulding, of Nottingham West (now Hudson), in the 
New-Hampshire regiment under Col. Reid,—and still others in a company 
under Capt. Archaleus Towne, of Amherst; and all for eight months. 

The following extracts from the cotemporaneous town-records clearly 
indicate the popular sentiment and spirit of the people of the town in the 
spring of 1775. 


‘¢ Special Meeting April 28, 1775. 

“¢ At a Meeting of the Town of Holles called on a Sudden Emergency in the Day of 
our Public Distress, Col. John Hale chosen Moderator. ‘‘ Voted that we will pay 
two Commissioned Officers, four non-commissioned officers and thirty-four (34) Ran 
and File, making in the whole forty good and able men to join the Army in Cam- 
bridge, paying the said officers and men, the same Wages, that the Massachusetts 
men receive, and willalso victual the same until such time as the Resolution of the 
General Court or the congress of the province of New-Hampshire shall be known 
respecting the raising of a standing army.”’ 
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At a town meeting, held on the following 11th of May, “ Col. John Hale ” 
and “ Dea. Enoch Noyes” were chosen delegates to the provincial congress to 
be holden at Exeter on the 17th of the same month, and the record of this 
meeting goes on to state: 

‘* Voted and instructed our delegates to join the other governments in raising and 
paying the proportion of this province in men and money in the defence of the Liber- 
ties of these Colonies.’ 

It will be seen in the sequel that the vote of the 28th of April, touching 
the “forty good and able men,” was no empty boast, and that the patriotic 
pledges then made were more than redeemed. 

The original commission of Capt. Dow, dated May 19, 1775, with the 
autograph signature of Gen. Joseph Warren, president pro tem. of the Mas- 
sachusetts congress, is now in the possession of his grandson, Jeremiah Dow, 
Esq., of Hollis, a copy of which is here presented. 


‘* Tu Concress or THE Cotony or MassacuuseTts Bar. 
** To Reuben Dow, gentleman, 
** Greeting : 

‘* We reposing especial trust and confidence in your courage and good conduct, 
do by these presents constitute and ee you, the said Reuben Dow, to be Captain 
in the company in the Regiment of foot commanded by William Prescott, Esq. 
Colonel, raised by the congress aforesaid for the defence of said colony. 

** You are, therefore, carefully and diligently to discharge the duty of a Captain in 
leading, ordering and exercising the said company in arms, both inferior officers and 
soldiers, and to keep them in good order and discipline; and they are hereby com- 
manded to obey you as their Catia: and you are, yourself, to observe and follow 
such orders and instructions as you shall from time to time receive from the General 
and commander in chief of the forces raised in the colony aforesaid, for the. de- 
fence of the same, or any other your superior officers according to military rules 
and discipline in war, in pursuance of the trust reposed in you. 

** By order of the Congress, 
** Jos. Warren, President P. T. 

‘¢ Watertown, the 19th of May, A.D. 1775. 

‘* Sam!. Freeman, Secretary P. T.”’ 

The company of Capt. Dow, inclusive of officers, consisted of fifty-nine 
men, that number making a full company under the Massachusetts act for 
enlistment. It is shown by an original return of this company, now in the 
office of the secretary of state in Boston, made in the fall after the battle of 
Bunker Hill, and exhibiting the names of the dead as well as of the living, 
that all these men belonged to Hollis. 

A verbatim copy of this return, with the residence of the men, and casual- 
ties suffered, is here presented. 


‘Cambridge, Oct. 6, 1775. 
“A Return of Capt. Reuben Dow’s Company in Col. Wm. Prescott’s 
Regiment, of the names and the town’s names from which they enlisted. 


Commissioned Officers. Place of Residence. Casualties. 
Reuben Dow, Hollis. 
John Goss, Hollis. 
John Cummings, Hollis. 
Non-Commissioned Officers. 
Joshua Boynton, Hollis. 
William Nevins, Hollis. 
.Minot Farmer, Hollis. on command==Quebee. 


Samuel Hill, Hollis. 
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Corporals. Place of Residence. Casualties. 
Sampson Powers, Hollis. 
James McIntosh, Hollis. 
James McConner, Hollis. 
Ephraim Blood, Hollis. 

Drums and Fifes. 

David Farnsworth Hollis. 
Noah Worcester, Hollis. 

Privates, 
Josiah Fisk, Hollis. sick—absent. 
Uriah Wright, Hollis, 
Abel Conant, Hollis. 
Thomas Pratt, Hollis. wounded—absent. 
Elias Boynton, Hollis. 
Benj®. Cumings, Hollis. 
Saml. Jewett, Hollis. 
Israel Kenney, Hollis. 
Abel Brown, Hollis. 
Wildow Chamberlain, Hollis. 
David Ames, Hollis. on command—Quebee. 
William Elliott, Hollis. - 
Francis Powers, Hollis wounded—absent. 
William Wood, Hollis. 
John Campbell, Hollis. 
Philip Cumings, Hollis. 
William Adams, Hollis. 
Libeus Wheeler, Hollis. 
Nehemiah Pierce, Hollis. 
Nathaniel Patten, Hollis. 
Nahum Powers, Hollis 
Isaac Stearns, Hollis. 
Samuel Hosley, Hollis. discharged. 
Daniel Taylor, Hollis. sick—absent. 
Francis Blood, Hollis. 
Ebenezer Townsend, Hollis. 
Ezekiel Proctor, Hollis. 
Jonathan Powers, Hollis. discharged. 
Ebenezer Ball, Hollis. 
Thomas Kemp, Hollis. 
Peter Cumings, Hollis. 
Evan Dow Hollis. sick—absent. 
Amos Taylor, Hollis. 
Jacob Read, Hollis. 
Moses Thurston, Hollis. 
John Platts, Hollis. 
Jacob Spaulding, Hollis. 

These are the Names of the Dead. 
Sergt. Nathan Blood, Hollis, died June 17. 
Phineas Nevins, Hollis, died June 17. 
Thomas Wheat, Hollis, died June 17. 
Peter Poor, Hollis, died June 17. 
Caleb Eastman, Hollis, died June 19. 
Isaac Hobart, Hollis, died June 17. 
Jacob Boynton, ollis, died June 17. 
These two Died by Sickness. 
James Fisk Hollis, died May 29. 
Jeremiah Shattuck, Hollis, died May 29. 
[Signed] Josnua Boynton, 


Orderly Sergt.” 
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From an original roster of this company, in the possession of the same 
grandson of Capt. Dow, exhibiting the ages of the men, with their height 
and complexion, it appears that Peter Oumings, a son of ensign John Cum- 
ings, the youngest member of the company, was but 13 years old—and that 
Jonathan Powers, its oldest member, was 72. Noah Worcester, jun.,’ the 
“fifer” of this company, and major fifer at the battle of Bennington, was 
16 years old the November before the battle. He was the oldest son of 
Capt. Noah Worcester, and was long after known as the “ Rev. Noah Wor- 
cester, D.D.,” of Brighton, Mass., whose monument now stands in the ceme- 
tery at Mt. Auburn, with the following inscription :— 


**To Noan Worcester, D.D. 

** Erected by his friends, in commemoration of his zeal and labors in the cause of 

ce, and of the consistency of his character as a Christian Philanthropist and 

ivine.—‘ Speaking the truth in love.’ ”’ 

Some time prior to the 25th of November, 1775, the provincial congress 
of Massachusetts, at Watertown, voted to her eight-months men, then in 
the service, a military coat as a bounty. The following receipt, now on 
file with the original company return, with the autograph signatures of 
forty-seven members of this company subscribed to it, shows that these 
Hollis soldiers were placed upon the same footing in respect to this military 
coat, as the other eight months men of that province. 


‘** Cambridge, Nov. 20, 1775. 


The Town of Hollis, N. H. 


‘* To the Honorable the Committee of egetien. 

‘** This may certify that we, who have hereunto subscribed our names, do detlare 
that we being under officers and soldiers, enlisted under Capt. Reuben Dow of Holles, 
in Col. William Prescott’s Regiment, have received each of us a coat according to 
and provided by the Committee of 


a vote of.the late Congress held at Watertown, 
Supplies,—we say, received of Lieutenant John Goss of said company.” 


Eben’. Ball, 


John Platts, 
Francis Blood, 


Moses Thurston, 
Thomas Pratt, 


Minot Farmer, 
Jon*, Powers, 


David Ames, 
Nahum Powers, 
Wn. Elliot, 
Thomas Kemp, 
Philip Cumings, 
Daniel Taylor, 


Samuel Jewett, 
Wilder Chamberlain, 
Samuel Hosley, 
Ezekiel Proctor, 
Ebenezer Townsend, 


Lebbeus Wheeler, 
Wn. Nevins, 
Joshua Boynton, 
Sam!, Hill, 
Sampson Powers, 
James McConner, 


Josiah Fisk, 
Jacob Reed, 
Elias Boynton, 
William Adams, 
Israel Kinney, 
Abel Conant, 


William Wood, 
Evan Dow, 
Nath!. Patten, 
Peter Cumings, 
Amos Taylor, 


John Campbell, 
Noah Worcester, 
James McIntosh, 
Isaac Stearns, 
Nehemiah Pearce, 


** Nov. 20, 1775. 
‘* Reed 47 Coats of the Committee for Cloathing 
for the within mentioned Soldiers as per ° 
Receipt on Book of this date. 
‘*¢ Joun Goss, Lieut.’’ 


The following original receipt, found in the same depository, shows that 
in this distribution of the bounty of the provincial congress, neither the 
fathers or widows of the company’s dead were forgotten :— 

‘*To the Honorable Committee of Supplies at Watertown for the Colony of Mas- 
sachusetts Bay : 

_ ** Be pleased to pay or deliver to Capt. Reuben Dow the money due to the follow- 

ing men for their military coats, viz. :—Sergt. Nathan Blood, Thomas Wheat, Isaac 

Hobart, Jacob Boynton, Phineas Nevins, Jamés Fisk, and Caleb Eastman, in Capt. 


1 An uncle of the writer, and of Joseph E. Worcester, author of Worcester’s Dictionary. 


Abel Brown, 
David Farnsworth, 
Jacob Spaulding. 


Ephraim Blood, 
Uriah Wright, 

Francis Powers, 
Benj. Cumings, 
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Reuben Dow’s company, in Col. William Prescott’s regiment, deceased, and this 
order shall be your Receipt for the same, per us. 
[Signed] Witt1am Nevins, Amos Eastman, 
Nocu Noyes, AsicalIL WHEatT, 
Jonn Boynton, rr 
Holles, Feb. 15, 1776. Sausart Hosart, 


Saray X Fisx.”’ 
mark. 


Besides the company of Capt. Dow, there were also four other Hollis 
soldiers in Col. Prescott’s regiment, in the company in that regiment com- 
manded by Capt. Joseph Moor, of Groton. The names of these men, as 
shown by the rolls of Capt. Moor’s company, were Samuel Wright, Samuel 
Conroy, Thomas Colburn and Ebenezer Youngman, two of whom, viz. 
Colburn and Youngman, were killed in the battle, as appears by the returns 
of Capt. Moor’s company some weeks after the battle, making the aggre- 
gate of eight Hollis men killed on the battle-field, and a total loss of eleven 
up to the 19th of June, including Amos Eastman who was killed on that 
day, and the two who had died on the 29th of May previous. 

It may be seen also by the return made by the selectmen of Hollis, after 
the war, to the general court of New-Hampshire, shawing the names of the 
men enlisted from the town, and the sums paid to each, that in the year 
1775, eight Hollis soldiers enlisted for eight months in the company of Capt. 
Levi Spaulding, of Nottingham West (now Hudson), in Col. James Reed’s 
regiment of New-Hampshire troops, and seven others for the like time ina the 
company of Capt. Archaleus Towne, of Amherst. These fifteen, added to 
Capt. Dow’s company, and the four Hollis soldiers in Capt. Moor’s, make a 
total of seventy-eight (78) eight-months men from Hollis in that year. 
The following extracts from the return of the Hollis selectmen referred to 
above, exhibit the names of the eight-months men in the companies of Capts. 
Towne and Spaulding, with the amount of wages or bounty paid by the 
town to each of them: 


1775. To paid men in Capt. Archaleus Towne’s company, viz. : 


Richard Bayley £12 Nehemiah French 
Joel Bayley a Joseph French 
Josiah Bruce a Abner Keyes 
Nathan Colburn = David Wallingford 


To paid men in Capt. Spaulding’s company, viz. : 
Andrew Bayley £12 Samuel Leeman, Jun. £12 
Job Bayley . Ephraim Rolfe si 
Thomas Hard “ Ephraim Smith ap 
Phineas Hardy, Jun. = 
The companies of Captains Dow and Moor, as a part of Col. Prescoit’s 
regiment, were marched on to Bunker Hill on the evening of the 16th of 
June, and, who, after working all night without sleep or food in the con- 
struction of the redoubt, so bravely fought in its defence the day following. 
Col. Prescott thoroughly knew his men, and on the morning of the battle, 
in refusing a proposition for their relicf, after the fatigues and privations of 
the night, he curtly said of them, “the men who built the fort will best de- 
fend it.” Capt Spaulding’s company as a part of Col. Reed’s regiment came 
upon the hill in the afternoon of the battle with that of Col. Stark, and 
was stationed on the left, between the redoubt and Mystic River. Be- 
sides the regiments of Cols. Stark and Reed, and the company of Capt. Dow, 
there were in the several companies of Col. Prescott’s regiment, as appears 
from the rolls, fifty or more soldiers from various towns in New-Hampshire 
Vol. XXVII 34* ; 
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but a short distance from Hollis. Of these, seventeen (17) were from Lon- 
donderry, eleven (11) from Merrimack, six (6) from Raby (now Brookline), 
others from New-Ipswich, Peterborough, and other towns. Yet, so far as I 
am aware, no New Hampshire history of the battle makes any reference to 
the company of Capt. Dow or to the other New-Hampshire soldiers in the 
regiment of Col. Prescott. It appears from Frothingham’s Siege of Boston 
(p. 401), that Col. Prescott’s regiment contained four hundred and thirty- 
two (432) men, besides the company of Capt. Dow, and in a note upon the 
same page it is said that only three hundred (300) of his regiment went with 
him upon the Hill the night before the battle. Itis not improbable that one- 
fourth, and it is possible that one-third of this three hundred, were New- 
Hampshire soldiers. 

The number killed in the battle in Col. Prescott’s regiment was forty- 
two (42) ; and of them, as has been seen, eight were from Hollis, being near 
one in five of the whole. From a letter written by Col. Stark to Matthew 
Thornton, two days after the battle, it appears that the loss in killed and 
missing from his own regiment was fifteen (15) ; killed and missing in Col. 
Reed’s, four (4): makipg nineteen (19) in all. It is not improbable that the 
number killed on the field from Hollis was fully equal to one-half the number 
killed from the two New-Hampshire regiments ; and a loss larger, as is be- 
lieved, than that of any other town either in Massachusetts or New-Hamp- 
shire. Pepperell lost six in killed, believed to be the next largest. 

Of the eleven (11) men lost from Hollis, whose names are already given, 
six were heads of families, viz.: Nathan Blood, Thomas Colburn, ‘Thomas 
Wheat, Jacob Boynton, Jaies Fisk and Jeremiah Shattuck. The other 
five, viz.: Eastman, Hobart, Nevins, Poor and Youngman, were young un- 
married men, the youngest of whom was 17 years old, the oldest 22. 

At this late day it is difficult to ascertain all the reasons that may have 
induced the Hollis company to join the regiment of Col. Prescott. But the 
following well established facts unquestionably had their influence. Col. 
Prescott at the time lived upon his farm upon the north side of Pepperell— 
his farm adjoining the south side of Hollis (still the country seat of his 
descendants), in which town he was also a large owner of real estate. 
Capt. Dow and Lieut. Goss lived in the south part of Hollis, and were the 
neighbors and friends of Col. P. A very large part of the early settlers 
in Hollis, were from Groton, Pepperell, Chelmsford, Littleton, and other 
towns in Middlesex county, in which most of the companies in Col. P.’s 
regiment were raised. We may add to these reasons the fact, that Col. 
John Hale, one of the leading friends of the revolution in Hollis, and Col. 
Prescott were doubly related as brothers-in-law ; Abigail Hale, the wife of 
Col. P., being a sister of Col. H., and Elizabeth Preseott, wife of Col. H., 
a sister of Col. P. 

The time of service of the eight-months men expired in December, and 
near the last of that month a call was made, by the New-Hampshire com- 
mittee of safety, for volunteers for two months to supply the places of the 
Connecticut troops near Boston, who had refused to continue longer in the 
service. In answer to this call, thirty-nine men volunteered from Hollis to 
join the army at Cambridge, being two-thirds or more of a company raised 
in Hollis and towns in its immediate vicinity. Of this company Noah 
Worcester was captain, Obadiah Parker lieutenant, and Robert Sever en- 
sign. No roll of this company is ktown to exist ; but the names of the 
thirty-nine Hollis men, with the amount of wages or bounty paid to each 
of them, are still preserved in the “return” made to the general court by 
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the selectmen above referred to, showing the names of the Hollis soldiers 
in the year 1775. The following extract from the “return” shows the 
names of the men, and the sums paid. 


1775. Paid the militia under Capt. Noah Worcester to Cambridge, as follows 
for two months service, and their names are as follows : 
Ambros, Samuel £3 Gilson, Ebenezer £3 Pierce, Solomon £3. 
Ball, Eleazer ‘¢ Hardy, Nehemiah ‘ Pool, Wm. Worsted “ 
Bayley, Daniel i Hobart, Joshua ‘6 Reed, John - 
Blanchard, Joshua ‘‘ Honey, Parmeter ‘ Russ, Jon* 
Blood, Daniel we Jewett, Stephen - Shattuck, William - 


“ce 


Boynton, Jacob ‘* Jewett, Jacob ‘¢ Shattuck, Zach. Jr. ? 
Brown, Eliphalet ‘‘ Lawrence, Oliver ‘ Taylor, Jacob * 
Colburn, James = ** Lovejoy, Jon* Taylor, Jona ” 
Colburn, Robert Lovejoy, Asa “ Tenney, William — 
Farley, Benjamin aid Noyes, Elijah “ W heat, Nath! o 
Farley, Joseph va Patch, Daniel - Wheeler, James - 


Farley, Stephen ‘ Phelps, Nathan ‘¢ Worcester, Noah, Capt. ‘* 
French, Isaac 
Two men were for six weeks, viz. : 
Ephraim Lund £2 10 Jona. Hobart £2 10 - 
Making in all for ** militia’? £115 10 

These thirty-ning added to the seventy-eight eight-months men, make the 
number of Hollis soldiers in the foregoing lists one hundred and seventeen. 

It is shown by the “ return” of the selectmen before quoted, that in the 
year 1775 the tows paid for the services of its soldiers the following sums : 

For 66 men for eight months at £12 per man, being £6 d 


£1 10s. per month, | 792 00 00 
For 37 men for 2 months each 111 00 00 
For 2 men for six weeks each 4 10 00 


For the 92 minute men to Concord and Cambridge in April 93 07 07 





Making an aggregate of £1000 17 07 


It will be found, on inspection of the foregding “return,” that but fifty 
of the names in Capt. Dow’s company, and but one of those of the four 
Hollis men in Capt. Moor’s, appear in it, leaving nine names of the men in 
the former company, ‘and three in that of Capt. Moor, which for some cause 
now not known were omitted in that “ return.” 

The names of sixty:(60) of the ninety-two (92) of the Hollis company 
of minute men, who went to Concord and Cambridge on the 19th of 
April, will be found on the preceding lists of eight- and two-months men, 
leaving thirty-two of the ninety-two names not so found. Adding this last 
number to the one hundred seventeen (117) names of eight- and two-month’s 
men will make a total of one hundred and forty-nine (149) names of men 
from Hollis who were in the revolutionary military service for a longer or 
shorter time the first year of the war. The population of Hollis, in Sep- 
tember, 1775, as shown by a census then taken, was 1255. Dividing the 
population of the town by the number of soldiers, would show that that 
number was very nearly equal to one-eighth part of the whole population. 
It abundantly appears, from the records of Hollis, that not only the first 
year of the revolution, but during the whole war, the people of the town 
did what they believed to be their duty to their state and country, intelli- 
gently and earnestly. Other country towns in New-England, of no more 
resources or population, may have done as much or even more; if even as 
much, their worthy deeds and patriotic sacrifices deserve to be kept in 
perpetual remembrance. 
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THE MARSTON FAMILY OF SALEM, MASS. 


By the Rev. Jonn L. Watson, D.D., of Orange, N. J. 
Concluded from page 307. 


Bengamin Marston, the third of this name and family, was the 
‘oldest son of the last mentioned Bensamin and Exizasern ( Winslow) 
Marston, and was born in Salem, September 30, 1730. He was gra- 
duated at Harvard College in 1749. No accounts of his early life have been 
preserved, but it seems probable, from some expressions in his later letters, 
that after he left college he visited some of the other British colonies in 
this country, and afterward travelled in Europe. At his father’s death, 
in 1754, he and his mother were appointed executors of the will, and on 
the 11th of July, in the same year, “ the said will was proved, approved & 
allowed, & y* said executors accepted that trust.” It is recorded in the 
Essex Registry that, on “the 12™ of Dec’, 1754, Benjamin Marston & 
Elizabeth, widow of Benjamin Marston of Manchester, executors of s* Benj". 
bo’t from Jn° & Mary Foster of Salem 170 acres of lahd in Manchester, 
known as the Marston Farm,” which had been sold to Foster to enable them 
to effect a legal division of the estate among the heirs. 

The town-records of Marblehead show that Benjamin Marston and 
Sarah Sweet were married there Nov. 13, 1755. She was the “daughter 
of Joseph, & Hannah Sweet, & was bap* 1* c’h, M’b’lh’d, Feb’ 234 1734-5.” 
Joseph Sweet, her father, made his will March 20, 1744-5, proved April 15 
following,—in which he mentions his (2d) “ wife Hannah” (his first wife was 
named Martha); sons Joseph and Samuel; daughters Ruth, wife of 
Robert Hooper; Hannah, wife of Joseph Lemmon; Martha, Sarah, & 
Rebecca.” After his decease, his widow Hannah married, prior to 1748, 
Samuel Lee, Esq., who, says the record, was a very wealthy merchant, and 
owned many warehouses. He died July 6, 1753. His son Jeremiah,’ 
by his first wife, Mary Tarrin, married Martha, daughter of Joseph Sweet, 
a sister of Mrs. Benj. Marston, June 25, 1745. 

After his marriage Benjamin Marston “settled down” in Marblehead, 
where, for many years, he carried on a large and successful business as a 
merchant. From the “schedule of his property” which he sent to my 


1 Extract from the records of my late brother Benjamin Marston Watson: ‘“ Colonel 
Jeremiah Lee, the third Son of my Great-Grand-Father, Samuel Lee, was settled at Mar- 
blehead as a merchant, and was engaged in a most extensive commercial business at 
the period of the Revolution; probably at that time more extensive than that of any 
other merchant in the then British colonies. My father, Marston Watson, served his 
mercantile apprenticeship with him at Marblehead, which was unfinished at the time of 
Col. Lee’s death, which occurred in 1775. He was a member of the colonial congress of 
Massachusetts, which was in session at Watertown, when, upon an alarm being given of 
the approach of the British forces, the Congress dispersed; and he, having concealed 
himself in a swamp, thereby took cold, which was the cause of his death. The following 
notice of his death is extracted from the South Carolina Gazctte of June 20, 1775 :—‘ Cam- 
bridge, Massachusetts Bay, May 18. On Wednesday morning, 10th instant, died at New- 
ton, near Newbury, Jeremiah , Esq., of Marblehead, a member of the Committee of 
Safety, one of the most eminent merchants on the Continent, ard a distinguished and 
resolute asserter and defender ofthe liberties of his country. We hear he has left the Pro- 
vince a legacy of £2000 sterling.’ Col. Jeremiah Lee built that large and elegant mansion 
house, now owned by the Marblehead Bank, which was his place of residence at the time 
of his death. At that period, the edifice had just been completed, and was considered 
the most elegant and expensively finished house in the British colonies, and was reported 
to have cost £10,000 sterling.” 
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father, and from other papers, it appears that, when he left this country in 
1775, he owned a “store in King Street,” and other stores and warehouses ; 
and jointly with his “ partners,”—who I suppose were his brothers-in-law, 
Robert Hooper and Jeremiah Lee,—* several large ships,” one of which was 
called “the Salisbury,” “Cap‘. Jn®. Bartlett,” and was “in the London 
trade; ” besides other vessels. He also owned “a pleasant and commodious 
dwelling-house, and much real estate and other property, in Marblehead, 
and elsewhere.” He also had a large and well selected library, partly in- 
herited from his father, and partly purchased for him in London. A few of 
his books are now in my possession, and some of them, especially the Latin 
and Greek authors, contain marginal and fly-leaf annotations, evincing ac- 
curate and critical scholarship. Here he continued to live for twenty years, 
actively engaged in business, occasionally “getting a visit from his Ply- 
mouth and Boston friends,” and enjoying the good things which God had 
given him, in a sober, useful, and religious manner. According to the ac- 
counts of his relatives and connections, who have themselves long since 
passed away, he was considered by his friends and neighbors as “a man 
of pure life, and great integrity of character, active in business, ener- 
getic in public matters, hospitable and benevolent in private ;” “a great 
reader and scholar, and fond of literary pursuits; always occupying one 
of the most respectable positions in society, and greatly esteemed by all 
who knew him.” 

From the town-records of Marblehead we gather the following: “Ben- 
jamin Marston was chosen selectman and overseer of the poor” thirteen ~ 
times in the fifteen years, 1759 to 1773 inclusive ; “ assessor in 1760 :” “ fire- 
ward,” twelve times in fourteen years; and “ moderator of town meetings,” 
fourteen times in the eight years between 1765 and 1774. “March 26%, 
1759,” he was one of ‘a com® to take under consideration y° affair of a 
workhouse, & make estimate of y* charge of erecting such workh*, & y* 
advantages & disadvantages that may arise to y* town thereby,” &c. In 
1765, he was one of a “com® to examine into y* state of y® several schools 
in M’bleh’d: also to consider what alterations are proper to be made with 
respect to y® market in y* lower part of the town-house :—also to examine 
and straighten the lines of several estates, and to examine into y’ titles of 
y® same.” 

On the 13th of February, 1768, an act of the parliament imposing duties on 
certain articles imported into the colonies having received the royal assent ; 
the house of representatives of Massachusetts protested against the course 
of the parliament in exacting duties from the king’s American subjects, 
“with the sole and express purpose of raising a revenue;” and addressed 
a circular letter to the other provincial assemblies, inviting their concurrence 
in measures of relief from the late obnoxious legislation of the parliament.’ 
On the 21st of June, Governor Bernard informed the house that he was in- 
structed to require them “to rescind the resolution which gave birth to the 
circular letter, and to declare their disapprobation of and dissent to that 
rash and hasty proceeding.” On the 30th the house informed him “that 
they had voted not to rescind, and that on a division on the question there 
were ninety-two nays, and seventeen yeas,’—numbers which afterward were 
much repeated.” “The majority? were lauded through the country and 
toasted as “ the glorious ninety-two.” Ata town meeting in Marblehead, 


1 Palfrey’s Compend. History of New-England. 
? Felt’s Annals, 
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“1768, Mr. Benjamin Marston was chosen one of a Com to frame a 
letter of thanks to the ninety-two members of the house of repres* for their 
steady resolution in maintaining the rights and privileges of the government, 
and resisting the aggressions of the mother country.” 

In the year 1769, many of the towns in “ Massachusetts instructed their 
representatives to act for the repeal of the English tax law, and a renewal 
of harmony with the mother country.”* At the May town meeting of 
that year, in Marblehead,? “ Benjamin Marston was chosen one of a Com* 
to draw up” instructions for their newly elected representative (Joshua 
Orne), “to do all ia his power to help heal the unhappy breach with Eng- 
land, and to have matters once more replaced upon their ancient footing, 
and avoid every measure which may tend to weaken that union which at 
present subsists between the several British colonies in America.” 

After this time, however, when the troubles which preceded our Ameri- 
can revolution began to increase, the confidence of his fellow-townsmen in 
Mr. Marston appears to have been withheld. They still chose him the mode- 
rator® of all their town-meetings, but we do not find that he was again ap- 
pointed on any important committee. He was known to be “ an uncompromis- 
ing adherent to the lawful government of the British colonies in this country ;” 
but, as he violated no agreements, and never attempted to counteract the 
plans of the opposite party, though frequently and openly expressing his 
disapprobation of their violent proceedings, he was for some time unmolest- 
ed. At an early period, however, as if apprehensive of future difficulties, 
he began “to sell off some of his property ;” “to Jos” Foster & wife Eliza- 
beth, a house and land, bounded on land of new meeting-house;” also a 
parcel of land near “new m£ house.” “Feb. 23, 1771. To Humphry 
Devereaux, a wall-pew No. 25 in the new m® house, the 6" pew, right 
hand of y* pulpit.” And “ Jan’ 19", 1774, sold to Richard James a dwelling 
house and land formerly belonging to Nicholas Waltham dec’d, which house 
& land were set off to y® sd Benjamin & Sarah Marston, in the division of 
the undivided real estate of late Jos. Sweet, Esq. dec’d, in a partition made 
by y° sd heirs of y® sd Joseph, &c.” * 

In the year 1774, when Governor Hutchinson was about to sail for 
England, “ more than 200 merchants,” lawyers, and other citizens of Boston, 
Salem and Marblehead sent him addresses, approving his administration, 
and desiring his prosperity. These expressions gave great offence to most 
of the people, and those who uttered them were called addressers.” Ben- 
jamin Marston was one of the “addressers,” and thus incurred the displea- 
sure of many of the towns-people. After that he was regarded with suspi- 
cion, and “sometimes harshly treated by the most noisy and turbulent 
among them.” In the year 1775, his “house was visited by a Marblehead 
committee, who, without any legal authority, entered his doors, broke open’ 
his desks, embezzled his money and notes, and carried off his books and 
accounts.” He made his escape from the town with difficulty, and probably 
remained for some time concealed among his friends in the neighborhood 
of Boston. A letter from “the Hon’. W™. Brown, in Boston, to Judge 
Sam! Curwen,” a brother-loyalist, dated Jan. 8, 1776, contains the follow- 


1 Felt’s Annals, vol. ii. p. 540. 

2 Town-Records. 

3 He was chosen “ moderator of town meetings,” twice in 1771; and three times in 
1773; and “ selectman” in all those years.—Town-Records. 

4 Essex co. Deeds. 

5 Felt’s Annals, vol. ii. p. 551. 
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ing :-—“ About 2 months ago,”—that is, in the early part of November, 
1775,—* Mr. Marston of Marblehead came here, by night, from Col. Fowle’s 
farm. He knows nothing about Salem. His wife died last summer.”—It 
is also known that in 1776 he went to St. John, New-Brunswick ; and from 
a letter to his sister, Mrs. Lucia Watson, it appears he was in Windsor, 
Nova Scotia, in the same year. He thence went to Halifax, and there, 
according to a statement in the American Quarterly Register,’ “ engaging 
in*trade, and venturing to sea, he was taken prisoner, and carried into his 
native state, Plymouth (sic), and there continued until exchanged.” What 
authority there may be for this statement does not appear; but in one of 
his letters to his nephew, Marston Watson, he mentions “ having sent goods 
to Mirimichi, for sale; “another to his niece Elizabeth Watson is dated, 
“ Boston, Feb’. 16", 1777, written while in duress.” From all that can 
now be ascertained respecting him, it seems most probable that he remained 
“in duress, in Boston,” until he was exchanged, and then went to Halifax. 
“He returned to Boston in 1787, in the spring of which year he visited his 
friends in Plymouth for the last time, and soon after embarked for London.” 
By the kindness of my esteemed kinswomen, the daughters of George 
Watson, Esq., I am permitted to publish the four following letters, copied 
from his records.* 


[BENJ” MARSTON TO HIS SISTER MRS. LUCIA WATSON. ] 
‘* Windsor, Nova Scotia, May, 1776, 
** To you, my Lucia, with my picture in miniature.’’ 


‘€ Speed, little picture, quickly hence, and go, 
A Brother’s likeness to his Sister show ; 
Full to her view disclose his features all, 
And tell her thus appears th’ original. 
Health and content enlivening his face, 
Show that within his breast dwells balmy peace ; 
And tho’ now exiled from bis native land, 
Driven from his home by Faction’s cruel hand, 
He still looks down on fickle fortune’s power, 
Nor lets her frowns his equal temper sour. 
Still pleased with life, chearful he spends each day, 
Enjoys each Heaven-sent blessing in his way. 
He still preserves a ——— heart, 
And to his neighbor’s joy can help his part ; 
For man distressed can shed a pitying tear, 
And what he can’t prevent can help to bear. 
Life’s ocean thus he oy | passes O’er, 
Nor fears the Janding on the other shore.” 

. & 


** Accept, dear Lucia, this rough piece, 
To amuse you ’t’is desi . ; 
The picture shows your Brother’s face, 
This fragment shows his mind. ’* 


1 Curwen’s Journal. 

2 Vol. xiv. p. 167. 

3 ¢¢ Family Book” of George Watson, Esq., late of Roxbury, Mass. He wasason of 
John and Lucia (Marston) Watson. 

4 The miniature which accompanied this letter is now in the possession of my respected 
friend and kinsman Benjamin Marston Watson, Esq., of Plymouth, Mass. 
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[BENJ" MARSTON TO HIS NIECE ELIZA" WATSON.’ | 


** Boston, Feby. 16, 1777. 
Written while in duress.” 

** My Dear Nixcz, 

I have reca your very kind letter, wch gave me much real pleasure. 
Shall I any longer reckon that a misfortune wch has bro’t me to be acquainted wth 
so good a girl? No, I will not,—for, unless what has happened to me, Aad happen- 
ed, I never should have been in a situation to have experienced your kindness, yqpr 
friendship, & never perhaps should have known half your worth. 

‘In the language of men, such accidents as have befalen me are called mis- 
fortunes. But it depends upon ourselves, my dear Eliza, whether they shall be 
evils or not; for if we take occasion from any adverse situation to practice Patience, 
Fortitude, & a Resignation to y* Divine Will, —to et y° approbation of our own 
Hearts, & of the good and virtuous part of al shall we then have any reason 
to complain of the hardness of our Lot? I think not ;—and if Virtue is a necessary 
condition of Happiness (as I am much inclined to believe it is), can we ever obtain 
y® practice of it at too deara rate? Surely,no. Let this great truth be yee 
impressed upon our minds: That the Author of all things designs the best Good & 
Happiness of all, and that all the dispensations of his Providence, however dark 
& intricate to us short-sighted mortals, unerringly tend to that Grand Point. Shall 
we then allow ourselves, for the sake of some temporary gratifications, to wish the 
order & course of things to be changed, and this Great, this Good Purpose to be 
suspended or thwarted?— . . . How much more noble to submit,—cheerfully 
to submit,—& thereby ~ far I mean as we little creatures can) help forward the 
Great ,y° Good design of Him who governs the Universe. 

‘* The thought is transporting, & I would with pleasure entertain you longer 
with it ; but the Objects which at present surround me, do not in the least lead my 
mind to such elevated speculations. So here I drop them. . . .. . _. My 
dearest niece, adieu! Heaven i you safe thré these dark perilous days, & 
place you in a situation agreeable to your wishes, is the ardent wish & prayer of 

Your very affectionate 
Unciz Marston.” 


** Let me hear from you as often as you can—your letters I am.sure will give me 
pleasure.”’ 


[BENJ". MARSTON TO MRS. LUCIA WATSON.’ ] 


My dearest Lucia, sister, and my friend, 
Whose tender heart a thousand fears invade, 
Lest my misfortunes ne’er should have an end, 
But each bad day a worse should still succeed, 
— your grief, and drive your fears away ; 
Clear up your brow, and set your heart at rest ; 
For He, Whose will all nature does obey, 
Will ever order what for all is best. 
He ne’er will suffer burdens too severe 
To lay on any whom His hands have made ; 
But will for ever kindly interfere 
In their distress, and lend all needful aid. 
For passion ne’er impels the mind Divine 
Man to afflict ; their good His only aim ; 
Then at His dealings let us not repine, 
But cheerfully submit, and bear the same. 
What thé affliction is a rugged soil, 
Yet are its piers right, and good, and fair ; 
And fully will reward our hardest toil, 
If we attend it with a proper care. 
For here alone we find the proper stage 
Whereon our virtue and our strength to try ; 


1 This niece of Mr. Marston subsequently became the wife of the Hon. Nathaniel Niles, 
of Fairlee, Vermont, who was some time in public life. 


2 The date of this letter is lost, but it is supposed to have been written while the author 
was in duress, in Boston. 
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And he who does not with his foe engage, 
Can never hope the crown of victory. 
Then let’s not shrink when hardships on us lower ; 
Nor wait their coming trembling in our place ; 
But let's exert each active, vigorous power, 
‘And meet their onset with a manly face. 
Then shall we be to our own hearts approved, 
Conscious of virtue and of inward worth ; 
And those who have from heaven this boon received, 
Those—those are happy! happy! of a truth. 
B. Marston. 


[BENJ"” MARSTON TO HIS BROTHER-IN-LAW JOHN WATSON, OF 
PLYMOUTH, MASS." ] 


‘* These few lines come to let you know 
That I am well,— hope you are so. 
(From this true style epistolary, 

A1l good writers ne’er should vary.) 

Also to give you information 

Of my present situation ; 

Quite unlike yours, who, now at ease, 

Can ramble wheresoe’er you please, 

In town or out—on foot, or nag on, 

To Church, to Burlie’s, or the Dragon ; 

Can go see Tom, can dine with Prince, 

At night beat Peter of his pence ; 

Who, with ill luck quite surly made, 

Growls like a bear with broken head. 

While I, poor de’il, am here confin’d, 

a state which no way suits my mind) 
or being,—you know all the story,— 

A sad, incorrigible Tory. 

And being now so left i’ the lurch, 

I cannot even go to Church. 

However, even let it run, — 

Tis a long lane that has no turn. 

And when the tide is all ebb’d out, 

The next it does ’twill turn about, 

And flow as high, and sometimes more, 

As it low water was before. 

It is some comfort, when the course 

Of things is such they can’t be'worse, 

For the next change they then will take, 

Must certain for the better make.— 

Well, don’t you think reasons like these 

Enough to keep one’s heart at ease? 

Some being quaint old sayings too, 

And therefore twice as good as new. 

I ’1l thus, to set my heart at rest, 

Of a bad bargain make the best. 

And yet it would some comfort:be, 

If I could but an old friend see, 

With whom to sit awhile and chatter 

Of this and that and other matter ; 

The many happy hours count o’er 

Which we’ve enjoyed heretofore. 

So if you will but hither come, 

We’ll add another to the sum, 

Then in my turn I’ll also tell ye 

The accidents that have befel me, 

And all the fine things I have seen, 

In all the places where I ’ve been ; 


1 This letter is supposed to have been written while the author was in duress. 
Vor. XXVII. 85 
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Which I’!] relate as certain true, 
As most all other Travellers do. 
Now love and service where ’tis due, 
But more especially to you. 
So, having nothing more to send 
kam, ’till death, your loving friend, B. Marston. 


[BENJ" MARSTON TO HIS SISTER MRS LUCIA WATSON.’ ] 


My Dear Sister, 

; I received your kind letter, and am very glad to hear of your enjoying 
so good a degree of Health & Spirits (thd that I learn from more communicative 

pens than yours), when you have had much more to sink them than all my wmis- 

fortunes put together. 

Dangers escaped and Hardships gone thr6 afford a pleasure on recollection. The 
tale is told with a degree of enjoyment & exultation, & He who can relate the most 
extraordinary adventures & most hair-breadth Escapes is allowed a kind of superiori- 
ty over his less adventurous brethren. 

But the calamities which sunder the close tyes of our Nature, The stroke which 
takes from us those who are parts of ourselves, must always when called to mind 

ive a new pang to our sorrows. The idea raises our tenderest feelings,—on our 

earts a Sense of our Loss immediately makes a most painfull impression. I truly 
& sincerely sympathise with you in the loss of your poor Boys, but am glad to 
find that so severe a ‘T'ryal has not affected the equal temper of your soul. I am 
also glad that their deaths were attended with circumstances which will always 
sooth that grief which the remembrance of them must occasion. 

For my part I enjoy uninterrupted good health. The Hardships I have suffered 
have done itno harm. Neither have the misfortunes which have befallen me, as 
yet induced me to speak contemptuously of those good Things of Life, which 
for the present are out of my Reach. So long as we conceive that the Events of 
the Universe are under the control of a Power, wise & benevolent, we cannot con- 
sistently allow ourselves to repine at our Lot. I should like exceedingly well a situa- 
tion less precarious, & less exposed. But if I can't have my Fortune to my mind, 
why then I will endeavour to accommodate my mind to my Fortune. Adversity has 
this one advantage at least over a more prosperous State of Things: which is,— 
‘That we may be sure that any share of Esteem & Regard w’ch we may have in the 
World is paid to our own selves, & not to that w’ch hangs about us: & This at least 
is soothing to our minds. 

I accept with pleasure, my Good Brother, your kind concern for me, & every 
expression of your friendship. I hope we shall again have it in our power to pro- 
mote our mutual happiness in a more solid and real way than by meer wishes, but 
w’ch at present we cannot do. 

And you, my dear Girls, accept the only mark of my Friendship which I can 
now bestow, My most cordial & sincere wish for every thing that is good for you 
& yours. God bless you all, & be assured I am, with all truth and sincerity, 

10, 1782. Your very affectionate 

Ben. Marston. 


Very little is known respecting his movements after he left this country. 
In one of his letters to his brother-in-law he compares England unfavora-— 
bly with “ other countries that he had seen ;” and this seems to render it 
probable that he had been on the Continent of Europe, perhaps for the 
purpose of settling some business accounts with his correspondents in 
Amsterdam, Hamburg, Bilboa, and Malaga. If so the funds which he 
may have thus collected, and the small proceeds of sales of property res- 
cued from confiscation by his friends in this country, must have been almost 
the only source from which he could have derived any means of support. 
- However this may have been, it is very certain that he suffered great pri- 
vations and hardships, from poverty and destitution, and from inability to 
procure employment; and that he never solicited or received any pecuniary 
relief from the British government. 


1 His youngest sister, wife of John Watson, Esq., of Plymouth, Mass. 
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While he was living in England he corresponded occasionally with his 
brothers-in-law, John, William, and Elkanah Watson, and their families in 
Plymouth, Mass., and also with his nephew, Marston Watson, of Marble- 
head. Some of his letters have been preserved in the family, and a few of 
them here follow; they may serve, in some degree, to show the bearing and 
spirit which he exhibited while enduring the penalties of his honest but 
mistaking judgment respecting the great events which terminated in our 
national independence. 


[BENJ. MARSTON TO “MR. MARSTON WATSON MERCHANTIN MARBLEHEAD.” | 


My pear Marston, London, March 10", 1791. 

[ wrote you about a twelve month since, as 1 did at the same time to 
Brother John Watson & to Lucia, but having heard from none of you Iam suspicious 
that my letters must have miscarryed, or I think I should have heard from some of you." 

The subject of my letters to you & Bro. Watson was most earnestly to beg you 
both to sett to in earnest about settling all my N. England affairs, selling all my 
property, paying all my debts, and if anything is left to send it to me. I now 
repeat my request with additional earnestness, for I want to know if I shall have 
any thing left for me in your quarter to help me now that I am fast verging 
towards old age.—Pray, my dear Marston, pay attention to my request, w’ch 
am sure you will, when you consider that you will be helping the only surviving Bro. 
of your Mother: who, after a series of hardships, misfortunes & disappointments, 
for y® space of near 16 years, has not, now that he has passed his 60th year, a place 
that he can command to lay his head. 

You or Brother Watson have my power for selling all my real Estate. If that 
should be by any accident lost, Still Go on to sell, [ will absolutely confirm what- 
ever you shall do in the business. I have inclosed a Schedule of my affairs that 
you may have some general plan to direct your operations by. 

You'll observe that [ have made a large allowance of interest in most cases. 
This you must fight off as much as you can,—if you can’t all—why then what you 
can. I think there was a time in your State when interest could not be recovered 
against your own People by Foreigners : Luring that interval, at least, I should 
think they ought not to demand it, For Sauce for the Goose is Sauce for the Gander. 
Or was that law made for friends only? However, do for me as well as you can,— 
. you’ll find my affairs in a narrow compass—you won’t have many People to deal with. 

It may be necessary to observe a few things to you. 1 find Col!. Lee’s heirs had 
attach’d some of my property as interest of Jus. Hooper’s in my hands. I owe 
him but about £10 or 12 Lm. ’tis true there was a large acc’. vs. me in bis 
book, but those articles were delivered in payment of a note of hand of Jos. to 
me for £146 13 4. Lm. in consideration of y¢ last piece of land I sold him to the 
eastward of his house lot. This note was lost or embezzled when ¢he Mhd com- 
mittee seized upon my books & papers—as many other papers with my last cash 
hooks were—for that never came with the rest of my hooks weh were sent me. If 
Col! Lee’s heirs avail themselves of this cireumstance & take so much of my pro- 
perty as Jos. interest, ’tis so much taken from me for nothing, for I owe him no 
more than above recited, & if they have done it, They ought in justice to refund it, 
or they'll be guilty of what I think them not ——— of seriously intending: the 
doing a great injury to an unfortunate man who by accidents web he could not pre- 
vent is — to defend his right. 1 think when they know the truth they will 
do me right. 

Henry Gallaison has my acct. vs. his Father & ys. the owners of the Salisbury 
down to the last voyage inclusively. Itbink something is due to me there. See 
how that affair stands. My letter to him with the acct. will explain the whole 
matter.—When I left Mhd in ’75 I put a note of £30 1.m. due from y* Select-men 
of Rindge in New-Hampshire into Bré. Sweet’s hands, he was to collect the money | 
& pay £25 of it to Jos. Lee & Co. of Beverly. Pray hunt up that matter & do what 
may be necessary therein. I have, I think, sent you Mr. Sweet's account before, 
but least I should be mistaken I have made such an abstract of it as I could 
from memory only. Therefore any wrong computations must be made right & the 
bl’nks be properly filled up. 


1 In a letter dated April 24th of the same year he writes, ‘‘ Which letter I sent in a Ship 
w’ch was lost on the French Coast.” 
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Your aunt Sally Marston left a will in wch she bequeathed two Legacies of £50 
each to the poor of the two Chhes in Plimouth. Now Chhs in N. E. are not bodies 
corporate, therefore can have no poor, & therefore those two legacies are impossibles, 
being made to non-existents. our Aunt’s intention was doubtless a benevolent 
one, to help some individuals of y** Chhs whom she might know to be in Indigent 
circumatances. But as they must e’er now be out of the reach, as well as want of 
all human charity, I am for stopping the money in our own hands. I don't see 
any injury done to any one in so doing, nor do I think it any breach of y® spirit of 
her will, & therefore » be against paying it, if it can be avoided. I am full as 
poor as any of those Chh members whom Sally intended her benevolence for, 
& if she were to make her will now she would think me as much an object of her 
charity. As to allowing Interest on what may be due to her estate, I hope my 
Brethren will consider my misfortunes. However I leave it with them. In the 
ease of my debts to Dr. Toppan’s heirs, as they have denied any demand, I ‘think 
they ought to be content with their simple debt, being obliged to the Integrity 
of the Debtor for their money. Should they still refuse to take the money you need 
not force it upon them. 

I should be glad if it would suit you for you to take all my real Estate, ’twould 
be a satisfaction to me to have it go in the Line of the family. As to its value, I 
ean be no judge after such a change of circumstances. Make your own terms. Or 
if that would be putting too much upon you, Let Col! Orne, Tho* Lewis, or any 
other two or three of my acquaintance or other Judicious men fix the value. I shall 
be satisfyed with what they may do. In 1784 I sent up to Br. John Watson or to you 
yi following acct* yiz—Jn° Burnam—Tho. Bootman’s—Major Pederick’s James 

fugford’s—Uncle Ebt Stacy’s—Robt Hooper 3 tius—Uol! Orne’s—D". Lowel’s—Jos. 
Lee & Co, of Beverly—let them all be adjusted. 

M's, Marston conveyed to me all her estate in the N. E. end of her Father Sweet’s 
mansion-house & Bootman’s farm, for weh purpose they were first conveyed to Isaac 
Mansfield junt & by him tome. The deed to him was recorded. His to me was 
not on acct. of the confusions then taking place. I believe Old Squire Mansfield has 
that deed : hunt it up & have it recorded.—Presuming that my affair w'* my cuzen 
Story has been settled according to my Statement, I have estimated my mother Lee’s 
debt about £50, but this with all submission to the Referees award.—I left in 
Bootman’s care in ’75, 3 Looking Glasses, all my China and Glass Ware. If any 
of them are left, Let them all be sold for ye most they ’Il fetch. 

= : There is among m 
Pewter a Dish wit 
the Winslow’s’ arms 
engraved upon the 
Rim: y is also a 
Small 8 Sq: lookin 
Glass! wth a blac 
frame: —& a large 
Oaken Chest.? These 
pnce belonged to my 
Grand Father Wins- 
low of Marshfield, & 
_ were brét out of Eng- 
= land by his Grand: 
Father at the first set- 
tlement of Plymouth. 
If they are yet in be- 
ing. as I hope they are, 
take care of them 
care of Ward Chipman, 








if any Opp? presents send them down to N, Brunswic to the 
Esge St. John’s. Also Hartley’s Essay on’Man, 2 vols. 8", 


1 The “ small 8 Sq: looking-glass,” and the “ large oaken chest,” here mentioned, have 


‘been carefully preserved to the present time and are still in the possession of our family. 


There is also a wedding slipper of Penelope Pelham, who married Josiah the son of Ed- 
ward Winslow. It was given to my brother, the late B. M Watson, “to transmit to pos- 
terity,” by my grandfather Watson, whose wife was Patience Marston.—I have never 
known what became of the “ dish, with the Winslow’s arms engraved upon therim,” and 
shall be very glad to obtain anyinformation about it. 

? The following is the inscription on the brass plate on the old oaken chest, of which a 
wood cut is in the text of this article : 
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Iam sincerely tired of England, but how to get out of it is the question: without 
the means ’tis impossible, & at present 1am without y. I have about 12 me since 
fallen into an onenpnens of 50 Guineas a year & subsistence. This by the end of 
the year will enable me todischarge some arrears for necessaries when I was without 
any means of subsistence. My Health & Vigor, with all my mental powers, are, 
Thank Gop, unhurt ; [ am as fit for any arduous enterprize as I ever was. , 

Mr. Robie was in London this winter. I saw him a few times only, & did not 
know till since his departure that he intended returning & residing at Mhd. I owe 
him about £95 Hlfx curry wth interest from about Ist Dect. 1786. I have added 
his debt to the Schedule, & I wish you would take care of him as well as of my 
other Creditors. My debt to him and the Debloises is for Goods we» | carryed to 
Mirimichi and sold y'¢, but too late to get paid that Season. I have about £300 there 
in good hands weh I could collect if I cou’d go thither, but for want of means of 
going, that property is all useless to me: so that if you should so succeed in settling 
my affairs as to have a surplusage, it would help me more ways than one. 

My dear Marston, I think you don’t need me to use any arguments to urge you 
to compleat all my affairs. I therefore have only to add,—God bless you & 
yours is the sincere wish of 

Your very affectionate Uncle Ben. Marston. 


P. S. I believe there is something due to our old butcher—Parson Waitt, as we 
used to call him. Inquire into it. Y'e isan ace® open with him in my bok, but 
I’ve no idea how much. Settle it as well as you can. 

Should you have any thing to send me, Remit it to Lane, Son & Frazier, 
merch’ in London, for my acc*.—Any letters to me must be directed to No. 41 
Oxford Street, London, where they will be taken care of. 


[BENJ" MARSTON TO MRS. ELIZABETH WATSON.’ | 


London, March 19: 1792. 

My Dear Sister, 

It was with singular satisfaction I reca, your letter by Cap". Davis, which 
1 should have answered before now, but that I had no account to send you which 
could give you any pleasure to read. That circumstance is now altered, and I now 
sit down and write to you with great satisfaction. For I have at length fairly 
waded thré the Slough of Despond. Iam now landed on the opposite side, & shall 
go on my way rejvicing, Having once more emerged into active Life. 

In fact I am engaged to go out with a large Company who are going to make a 
Settlement on the Iland Bulam on the coast of Africa, as their Land Surveyor 
General, on a pretty good lay. I have 60£ ster. pr ann. & Subsistence (wch is no 
great Salary for such an employment) & 500 acres of Land without any expence to 
me,— others pay £30. for that quantity, and Proprietors who reside in England 
£60. But this land will be worth £500. as soon as the company shall have 
established themselves on the Ground by building their houses &c which They will 
soon do as They go out prepared for every thing in great force. 

But my expectations are chiefly from events wch This Settlement will give rise 
to, The great Object of which is to found a great commercial System with the 
Native Africans on reciprocal advantages, To cut up by the roots that most wicked 
traffic, The Slave trade, which all flesh in this country are strongly setting their 
faces against— W. India planters, & Guinea Merchants excepted — and which will 
most certainly be eventually abolished. 

With common industry This Settlement must succeed & that in a Short time,— 
The soil is so fertile, & the natural productions so valuable—Sugar cane of the best 
quality — Cotton, of divers kinds, all valuable — Indigo — Coffee, are among its 





“Tris Cuest 
was brought to Plymouth in the Ship May-Flower, December 22d, 1620, hy Edward 
Winslow, afterwards Governor of Plymouth Colony, and from him, through his great- 
granddaughter, 
ELizABETH WINSLOW, 

daughter of the Hon. Isaac Winslow, of Marshfield, and wife of Benjamin Marston, Esq: 
of Salem, Essex County, and afterward of Mancheste:, Mass., descended to her greut- 
grandson, Benjamin Marston Watson, of the City of Boston, its present possessor, who 
has affixed this plate and inscription this 20th day of June, in the year of our Lord 1830.” 


1 Wife of William Watson, Esq., of Plymouth, Mass., Collector of Customs. 
Vol. XXVII. 35* 
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Spontaneous productions, & in great abundance,— Rice is produced twice a year,— 
Indian Corn flourishes exceedingly, — so that I shall once more enjoy the luxury of 
roasting ears, & boiled corn & beans, — Yams, — sweet potatoes, — all the Tropical 
fruits,—with poultry & all kinds of Game without number. 

No expeditivn could have hit my taste & humour more exactly than such an one 
as this promises to do. It isso much of the Rudinson Crusoe kind, that | prefer it 
vastly to any employment of equal emolument & of a more regular kind that might 
have been offered to me in this country. In fact I am truly glad that I can leave 
England, of which I am heartily tired. It is in most respects inferior to every 
country [ have ever seen,—excepting what the Art, Skill & Industry of Its Inhabi- 
tants have done for it, — which has not yet, —nor never can— procure for it Bright 
Suns & Serene Skies. y 

You say you have mourned me as dead g- buried. In truth, my dear Sister, I 
have been much worse off. 1 have, for more than four years been buryed alire. But 
God in His merciful providence, has at last raised me up again to active uscful Life, 
for which I feel myself sincerely thankful. 

As to gratifying your wish in making my native country the residence of the 
remainder of my days, it is not at present in my power to do, fur want of means. 
But was that otherwise—in this day of Enterprize, Revolution & Adventure, I feel 
myself more gratifyed in being engaged in some active Scene tho arduous, than I 
cou’d possibly be in what is called a calm retreat. That Rambling humour which 
was born with me,—& which has never yet been fully gratifyed—being now 
unrestrained by any local connexions, will be yet prompting me to engage in. 
adventures which will carry me to new scenes, especially while 1 have vigor of 
body & mind capable of fatigue & application— & of that I yet find no decay.—(I 
write & read yet by candle light, without Glasses.) In this I follow my natural 
bent, for there is not remaining the least resentment in my mind to the Country, 
because the party whose side [ took in the late great Revolution, did not succeed, 
for I am now fully convinced It is better for the world that they have not. For it 
is the foundation,—the first step, to what has since followed in France,—& of many 
others yet in Embryo in the other European Kingdoms, in almost all of which the 
fermentation is already begun,—& it will proceed till all Usurpation, all Lording of 
one over many, both in Spirituals & Temporals, will be entipely wrot off & 
despumated, & Man be left master of himself. The very expedition I am engaged 
in is a link in the same great chain, and with some others of the same kind already 
begun in Africa, is the dawn of Light, Knowledge & Civilization to those regions of 
Darkness, Ignorance, & Barbarity. ‘To be aiding in bringing about such events, 
thé even contined to the humble Station of « Surveyor of Lands, is more eligible, & 
in fact more meritorious than to be at the head of 100,000 disciplined cut-throats, 
murdering one’s fellow creatures, to gratify the ambition, malice & avarice of some 
Great Scoundrel & Rascal, called King or Emperor. 

1 don’t mean by this to pay any compliment to the first instigators of our 
American Revolution. Although it has eventually been of such advantage to 
Mankind, I should as soon think of erecting monuments to Judas Iscariot, Pontius 
Pilate, & the Jewish Sanhedrim for betraying and crucifying the Lorp of Life, 
because that event was so importantly & universally beneficial. 

I am glad, my dear Sister, to-find you have so much Faith, Patience, & good 
Sense, as to bear your adverse fortune with so much equanimity, & don’t think 
yourself wretched, tho you have been Stripped of your property. Misfortunes 
cease to be so when we use them as opportunities of exercising Patience, Fortitude 
& ready Submission to the will of Providence. And ’tis wonderful how soon we 
acquire the habits of those Virtues, if we have but the good Sense to find out how 
many Things we can do without. I am exceedingly glad that in the inidst of all your 
disasters, Mr. Watson has been so fortunate as to get an employment of a public 
kind, that procures you a comfortable support. 3 

I thank you, my Good Brother, very heartily, for your fraternal Sympathy, & 
your kind disposition to assist me under my misfortunes. ‘The Heart of a Friend is 
of more value, more to be esteemed, than a thousand favors bestowed by hands 
which have no feeling for us. 

My dear Brother & Sister, adieu. Thank God that you have gotten so far thré 
your journey & so well:—that those, for whom you would be naturally more 
concerned than for yourselves, are well provided for,— otherwise That would be a 

reat weight upon your minds. But now you have none to care for but yourselves. 
— yourselyes therefore as comfortable as you can & leave the rest to Provi- 

ence. 
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Remember me very kindly to M's. Niles,’ & M™. Davis, —to Bro. Elkan*. & his 
dtrs.—poor Lucia,? | am sorry for her—however what God sends is best for us all. 
To His care & good Providence I heartily commend you all, & am with the greatest 
sincerity 

Your affectionate Bro. 
Brn: Marston. 


The company, with which Mr. Marston “had engaged to go out as land 
surveyor,” was composed of a number of individuals of various characters 
and conditions, associated together, — without any charter from the govern- 
ment,—for the purpose of making a British settlement at Bulama, an island 
on the western coast of Africa, about 20 miles from Sierra Leone2 It was 
then inhabited by the Bijugas, and other savage tribes, and is described as 
“densely wooded, of great fertility of soil, and abounding in elephants, 
buffaloes, and other wild animals.” It is about 20 miles in length, and 10 
or 15 in breadth. Hesper-Eleusis,— which was the somewhat ambitious 
name given to the new settlement, — is in 11°34’ north latitude, and 15°30’ 
west longitude. 

“The views of the society in undertaking this expedition were directed 
. to cultivation, it being imagined that the produce of the West Indies might 
be readily raised at Bulama by free natives, and thus, — forming a contrast 
to the vicious habits of the slave-dealing Europeans, — contribute towards 
the civilization of those regions. Moreover it was conceived that a new 
and extensive channel would be opened to trade, which would at the same 
time be the means of introducing letters, liberty, and above all a knowledge 
of the Christian religion, amongst the sable sons of that vast continent.”* 

It may well be supposed that such elevated views as these would readily 
commend themselves to the feelings and judgment of Mr. Marston; and 
that in his then destitute condition he would gladly accept the situation 
which was offered him. And we find by his letters at this time that it was 
not only with a deep sense of “thankfulness to God for having lifted him up 
from penury and destitution,” but also with the “humble hope that he might 
be of some little service to others, perhaps as destitute as himself.” 

But, “as might have been expected,” says Captain Smyth, “all the 
adventurers were not actuated by the same praiseworthy motives, and many 
great errors were committed.” After a number of discouraging circum- 
stances, “ which seemed as if an inauspicious destiny governed the adven- 
ture,” they embarked on board the Calypso, of 298 tons, commanded by 
Lieut. Hancorne, and the Hanky, under the authority of Lieut. Philip 
Beaver, R.N., with 275 colonists, men, women and children, and finally left 
England on the 14th of April, 1792; and after a long and tedious passage, 
during which many of the colonists,—*tired with the length of the voyage, 
irritated with sickness, the loss of their associates, and the disappointment 
of their hopes, had become dissatisfied with their situation,” — the vessels 
at length came to an anchor, on the 5th of June, in sight of Bulama. 

The attempts of the hapless colonists to effect a settlement. “surrounded 
as they were by treachery and danger from the natives, with incessant rains 
pouring like torrents,” causing fevers and other diseases, “fraught with 


1 Eliza, dau. of Wm. and Elizabeth (Marston) Watson. 

Ellen, dau. of the same, married the Hon. John Davis, LL.D., of Boston, editor of 
“Morton’s Memorial.” 

2 The Lucia here mentioned was not his sister of that name, but his niece, dan. of “ Bré 
Elkanh.” and Patience (Marston) Watson, She died March 20, 1791. 

3 66 Life and Services of Capt. Philip Beaver, by Capt. W. H. Smith, R.N.” 

4 Idem. 
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sufferings almost insurmountable”; the frightful reduction of their num- 
bers, and the consequent abandonment of the ill-fated expedition by the few 
survivors, are all unaffectedly described by Capt. Philip Beaver, “in , 
his ‘African Memoranda, an interesting book, written in a plain and 
unpolished, but manly style, every page of which bears internal evidence of 
the strictest veracity.” It was from this narrative that the friends of Ben- 
jamin Marston received intelligence of the disastrous termination of the ex- 
pedition in which he had engaged, and that he died on the Island of Bulama, 
of the African fever, on the 10th of August, 1792. 


Tn an article in the London Quarterly Review, on the “Life and Services 
of Captain Philip Beaver, of his Majesty’s Ship Nisus,* written by the 
celebrated Robert Southey, there occurs the following passage: 


‘* One of that little number was one of the first victims to the climate, Mr. 
Benjamin Marston, the Surveyor of the Colony, of whom Beaver has left this 
memorial in his Journal: never was a more feeling, or a nobler tribute rendered to 
departed worth : 

‘ Bulama Island, Sunday, 
‘August 12%, 1792. - 


‘Mr. Ozane, who left England in a deep consumption was dead ; also that truly 
‘good and valuable man, Mr. Benjamin Marston, our Surveyor. Mr. Marston was 

se in Marblehead, New-England, where he was a respectable Merchant, and had 
considerable property at the commencement of those unfortunate troubles which 
terminated in the separation of that Country from England. In consequence of his 
loyalty he had not only lost a comfortable competency, but had undergone for the 
last ten years unheard of, and almost incredible difficulties. Sometimes he was 
whole days without bread; and weeks together his daily expenditure amounted 
only to three half-pence —a penny-worth of bread, and a half-penny-worth of. figs. 
Too noble to beg, yet willing to work, but unknown and friendless in England, no 
one would employ him. ‘Thus did this good man struggle in poverty for ten years 
in that country, for whose interests he had quitted his friends, his relations, the 
lands of his ancestors, and every thing that is dear to man. 

* I never heard this good man rail at, or say hard things of that country by which 
he had been so ill treated ; he bore all patiently. He was about 60 years of. age, 
had been educated at Harvard College, New-Kagiand, and was both learned and 
pious. Happy in having known such a man, I felt it a duty to endeavour to record 
his virtues. Should this Journal, by any accident, ever reach Marblehead, it may 
be a consolation to some of his friends and family to know what became of him; 
at the same time to know, if he did not die a rich man, he died a good man; for I 
cannot be suspected of flattering or overcharging the character of one whom I 
never saw till in this expedition; and who, though it ought to have been otherwise, 
was in such a situation as would not be likely to prccure an interested panegyrist. 
It may be also some consolation to them to learn that his virtues were not unknown; 
and that though we may have but little ourselves, we have at least sufficient to 
respect it in others; that this good man lived respected, and died regretted by all; 
and is now we trust, receiving the reward of his virtues and sufferings in this 
world.’ 

‘¢ This is such a record as none but a wise and good man could have written; it is 
here inserted to illustrate the character of Beaver himself, and to fulfil the intention, 
or rather the hope with which he penned it. For this Journal assuredly will reach 
Marblehead ; and it may yet find there some who are akin to the deceased, and others 
who remember him ; and they will feel upon perusing it, if they can distinguish be- 
tween good and evil, that though this good man-took what they deem the wrong, as 
well as the unsuccessful part, and when proscribed from one country, found for his 
earthly recompense ingratitude in the other, neglect, poverty and destitution, he bore 
his sufferings meekly, bravely and contentedly ; with the consciousness of having 
acted according to his own clear sense of duty ; and has thereby obtained an honorable 
remembrance. ‘They who bear his name ought to be more proud of it than if he had 
left rank and honor and large possessions to his representatives.’*! 


1 London Quarterly Review, vol. xli., July, 1829, art. v. 
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With this “feeling and noble tribute to departed worth” by Captain 
Beaver, and the sympathizing remarks of Robert Southey, I may well 
close this brief and imperfect account of one, whose character these memoirs 
may serve to illustrate, and whose memory I desire to honor. Among 
those who took the same part with him in the great struggle which led to 
such important results, are found the names of many of his relatives and 
connections; and it is asserted by Sabine, in his valuable “ History of the 
American Loyalists,” that “a majority of the best educated and most 
respected persons of their time, at least in New-England, were found, at 
first, on the loyal side.” * 

What may have been the motives of others it is not necessary now to 
discuss ; for at this distance of time all due allowances can be made for 
what may be thought “a mistake in taking the wrong, as well as the 
unsuccessful part.” But I am inclined to think that even the scanty materials 
which have here been brought together will be sufficient to convince the 
most prejudiced reader, that, in this case, as, without a doubt, in many 
others, the decision was honestly and conscientiously made. It was from 
no personal considerations; from no expectation of honors and rewards, 
or desire of rank and distinction; but simply from a deep conviction of 
duty, a clear sense of loyalty to the British crown, that he gave up every 
thing that was dear to him,—his “pleasant and spacious dwelling-house,” 
with its “fine old garden for morning exercise” ; his cherished library ; his 
“much property”; his well-earned reputation as a merchant, a magistrate, 
and a citizen; his relatives, friends, and. nativé country, and became a 
refugee, and a wanderer upon the face of the earth, “without a place that 
he could command to lay his head.” I take up the words of Robert 
Southey, and acknowledge for myself and his relatives, and “ those who bear 
his name,” that we are “ more proud of it than if he had left rank and hon- 
or and large possessions to his representatives.” And I trust that I may 
with propriety express the opinion that few of those who embraced the 
cause of the Mother Country, in those trying times, were led by more hon- 
orable, or disinterested motives, or are more deserving of respectful re- 
membrance than Benjamin Marston, of Marblehead. 


In making this compilation, I have only attempted “to gather up all the 
scattered aud decaying records” that could be found at this full late day, 
respecting the three men of New-England birth who form the subject of 
these unpretending memoirs, and who were not altogether undistinguished 
in their day and generation ; “to trace out their genealogy,” and that of 
some of the families connected with them, and arrauge them according to 
their several dates and periods; and then “to place the whole in a perma- 
nent form” in the pages of the New-England Historical and Genealogical 
Register. 

1 He also says: “This Book contains notices of 150 persons who were educated at 
Harvard College, or some other American or foreign institution of learning; and could 
the whole number of Loyalists who received College honors be ascertained, it would be 
found probably that the list is far from being complete.”—Sabine’s History of the American 
Loyalists. 
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THE CHEVALIER DE TERNAY. 
A Paper read before the Newport (R. I.) Historical Society, April 15, 1873. 
By Srpney Everett, A.M. 


Now that the tablet which was formerly laid over the grave of de 
Ternay, the admiral of the French fleet during our revolutionary war, has 
been renovated, and placed in the vestibule of Trinity Church, Newport, 
Rhode Island, we have thought it a matter of interest to collect the few 
scattered materials of information regarding this officer, who died, and was 
buried, on our shores. His grave is in the north-east part of the burying- 
ground adjoining the church, and was originally covered by a handsome 
black marble slab, which, however, became so broken and weather beaten, 
that it was removed some years ago by some friends, and secured from 
further injury by being sheltered against the outer wall of the church. We 
quote from Mr. George C. Mason’s interesting little book.’ 

“We enter the yard of Trinity Church, and there by the church-side, 
covered by a few boards to preserve it from further injury, stands a monu- 
ment erected at the charge of royalty over the remains of the Chevalier de 
Ternay. One who still lives to converse upon the past, well remembers the 
pageant on the burial of that lamented soldier. He was in the chamber 
where de Ternay died, when the body was placed in the coffin, and followed 
the cortege,—the most imposing ever witnessed in these streets,—to the 
grave, where the priests, nine in number, chanted the funeral service, and the 
sailors who bore the corse slowly resigned it to the earth. The monument 
is composed of a large, and once beautiful, slab of Egyptian marble. The 
inscription was in gold. It was designed for the interior of the church, but 
as no suitable place could be found for it within the walls, it was placed 
nearly over the grave, where it has gradually cracked and fallen away.” 

The present French minister, the Marquis de Noailles, has interested him- 
self sufficiently in the matter to cause a new granite stone to be placed over 
the grave, and to have the original monument removed to the vestibule of 
the church, permission for which was cheerfully granted by the church 
authorities. The old stone, intended to be placed ina perpendicular position, 
is supported by an escutcheon in marble bearing the insignia of the order 
of the Knights Hospitallers of St. John of Jerusalem, of which the admiral 
was a member, with two brackets in stone, all of which have been carefully 
restored to the original condition. The inscription, which is carefully and 
sharply cut, is quite uninjured and legible. Itis in Latin, as is also the one 
on the new stone, and runs thus: 


D. O. M. 

CAROLUS LUDOVICUS D’ARSAC DE TERNAY 
Ordinis S“ Hierosolymitani, Eques, nondum vota professus, 
& vetere et nobili genere, apud ARMORICOS oriundus, 
unus e Regiarum classium preefectis, 

CIVIS, MILES, IMPERATOR, 


1 Newport Illustrated (New York, 1854), p. 45. 
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de Rege suo, et Patria, per 42 annos bene meritus, 
hoc sub marmore JACET. 
FELICITER AUDAX, 
naves Regias, post CROISIACAM cladem, 
per invios VICENON1Z fluvii anfractus disjectas, 
 coecis voraginibus, improbo labore, annis 1760, 1761, 
inter tela hostium, 
detrusit, avellit, et Stationibus suis restituit incolumes. 
Anno 1762 TERRAM NOvAM in America invasit. 
Anno 1772, renunciatus PRZTOR, 
ad regendas BORBONIAM et FRANCIZ Insulas 
in GALLL®Z commoda, et Colonorum felicitatem, 

. per annos Septem totus incubuit. 
FEDERATIS ORDINIBUS, pro libertate dimicantibus, 
A REGE CHRISTIANISSIMO missus, subsidio anno 1780 
RHODUM INSULAM occupavit: 

Dum ad nova se accingebat pericula, 
IN HAC URBE, , 
inter commilitorum planctus, 
- inter FOEDERATORUM ORDINUM lamenta et desideria, 
mortem obiit, gravem bonis omnibus et luctuosam suis, 
die 15* X”"* M. DCC. LXXX 
natus annos 38. 
REX CHRISTIANISSIMUS severissimus, virtutis judex, 
ut clarissimi Viri memoria posteritati consecretur, 
hoc monumentum ponendum jussit 


M. DCC. LXXXIIT 


[TRANSLATION. ] 


Charles Louis d’Arsac de Ternay, a knight of the order of St. John of Jerusalem, 
though not yet having taken the vows, of oldand noble family of Armorican descent, 
one of the Admirals of the Royal fleets, a citizen, a soldier and a commander, de- 
serving well of his king and his country for 42 years, lies under this marble. For- 
tunate and bold, after the disaster of St. Croix in the years 1760-61, in spite of the 
enemy’s attacks and with severe labor, he floated off and got away the royal ships 
from the dark whirlpools, and after they had been separated by the tortuous wind- 
ings of the river Vilaine restored them safe to their stations. In the year 1762 he 
invaded Newfoundland in America. In 1772 giving up his command, he devoted 
himself wholly to governing the Islands of France and Bourbon during seven years, 
to the advantage of France, and the happiness of the Colonists. In the year 1780 
being sent by his most Christian King with relief to the Federal states struggling 
for liberty, he occupied Rhode Island. While he was preparing himself for new 
dangers he died in this city, to the grief of his fellow officers, and with the laments 
and regrets of the Federal States, eminent for every virtue and mourned by his 
friends, on the 15 Dect 1780, aged 58. His most Christian Majesty the judge of 
virtue, in order that the memory of a distinguished man should be consecrated to 
posterity ordered this monument to be placed here in 1783. 
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Underneath this inscription is a royal crown, surmounting a double-headed 
eagle which is enclosed by the collar and star of the Knights of Malta and 
supported behind by a background of flags and swords. 

About all we can at present ascertain in regard to de Ternay is what is 
given in this inscription, which, however, is open to some criticism, and we 
venture to add a few historical extracts from books of his time where we 
find him mentioned. F 

As the epitaph states that he was 58 years of age when he died, we may 
infer that de Ternay was born in 1722, and from the same evidence that he 
entered the service of his eountry at 16 years of age. As he is also called 
a member of the order of Knights of Malta, or St. John of Jerusalem, 
though the word John is omitted in the inscription, it is quite probable that 
he entered the order at that age. It was the custom at that time, particu- 
larly in France, for young men of good family to enter the lowest grade of 
the order not only at the age of -16, but even to have their names enrolled 
at the time of their birth, and their military and naval education was ac- 
quired by a certain number of years of service on the island of Malta. 
They were then promoted and allowed to return to their native towns as 
members of the commandery in that region. 

In recounting his exploits, there appears to be a curious mistake in the 
epitaph in regard to dates, for it says: “after the Croisiacam (St. Croix) 
disaster in the years 1760-61 he saved the French ships from the river 
Vienne and restored them to their stations,” and except for the double date 
would seem to imply that this was all one event. But the.disaster referred 
to under this name can only mean the surrender of the Island of Bellisle 
on the west coast of France after a defence of two months by the Chevalier 
de St. Croix, the French commander of it, to Commodore Keppel and Maj. 
Gen. Hodgson, the English officers in command of the attacking forces. 
The details of this fight, with the articles of capitulation, may be found in 
Campbell’s “ Lives of the English Admirals.”* But in this affair there were 
no French ships engaged at all, and the island was completely cut off from 
the main land by the English fleet, so that it could not have been as the 
result of this disaster that de Ternay saved his ships. This happened on 
the 7th of June, 1761, nor was there any important French naval engage- 
ment subsequent to this on the coast of France. There was, however, a 
serious naval fight, resulting in the defeat of the French, almost exactly in 
the same place on the 20th Nov. 1759, in which de Ternay may have had a 
share, between the fleet of Marshall Conflans, and the squadron of Admiral 
Sir Edward Hawke. There was hardly any difference ip the strength of 
the two fleets. The French admiral’s report of the action to the Secretary 
of Marine is in the “ Annual Register.”? After mentioning the ships which 
were lost, he says: “ the remainder of our fleet got safe into Rochfort and 
the river Vilaine, and as they have not sustained more damage than may be 
soon repaired, I expect by the junction of Mons. Bompart’s squadron to be 
soon able to give a good account of the enemy.” The English account says 
that “seven French ships of the line threw overboard all their guns, and 
escaped into the river Vilaine, about as many more got out to sea, and 
made for other ports.”® A very interesting account of this fight, with a list 
of the ships, though not of their commanders, may be found in Campbell’s 
“ Lives of the Admirals.* It may have been these ships which de Ternay 
is mentioned as saving, but the action was nearly eighteeen months previous 
to the St. Croix disaster. 


? Vol. iv. p. 184 (London, 1779). 3 Vol. ii. p. 52. 
2 Vol. ii, p. 263. 4 Vol. iv. p. 148. 
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The epitaph next represents him as being sent out to Newfoundland, 
where we accordingly find him in command of a squadron of four men of 
war and a bomb-ketch, arriving on the 24th of June, 1762, at the Bay of 
Bulls in Newfoundland, with a proportionate number of land forces com- 
manded by Monsieur d’Hausonville. They took without difficulty the forts 
of St. John, Trinity, and Carbonear, destroying the last two. As soon as 
the news arrived in England a force was fitted out to retake these forts ; 
but before it arrived, Col. Amherst with a land force, and Lord Colville 
with a small squadron, recovered St. John on the 18th of September. M. 
d@’Hausonville surrendered himself and garrison prisoners of war, and Ad- 
miral de Ternay escaped with his ships, under cover of a fog.’ 


We now, for want of historical and biographical material, lose sight of 
de Ternay for ten years, when he is recorded again on the tombstone as be- 
ing in 1772 governor of the islands of France and Bourbon, which post, it 
says, “ he retained seven whole years to the advantage of France and the bene- 
fit of the colonists.” This brings us down exactly to the next mention we 
find of him, which is at page 318 of the Memoirs of the Duc de Lauzun,* 
who was one of the officers sent with Rochambeau’s expedition to the 
United States. De Lanzun, it appears, had proposed to the French govern- 
ment an expedition to take and destroy the establishments of the English at 
Senegal and Gambia on the African coast. He had himself been affered 
the command of it, with the understanding, that, when he had taken Senegal, 
left a garrison and established order, a ship should take him to the Cape 
de Verd Islands near by, where he should join the East India squadron, 
under M. de Bussy. He left Paris on the 28th of October, 1778, for the 
island of Oleron, where his detachment of men was collected. In Novem- 
ber they were at Brest, and all ready to sail, when de Lauzun was recalled 
to Versailles in the greatest haste by the minister M. de Sartines, who in- 
formed him that the pian of the expedition was changed, inasmuch as the 
Chevalier de Ternay, chief of squadron, and formerly governor of the islands 
of France, had offered to undertake the same thing with much less means 
than M. de Bussy, and that de Lauzun was only to command the land forces 
destined for Senegal. De Lauzun says: : 

‘‘T asked to see the proposals, the plan of the Chevalier de Ternay and his in- © 
structions ; I saw clearly that he had abused the confidence of M. de Bussy, and the 
memoranda that had been communicated to him to supplant him by asking for less 
means. I refused positively to serve under M. de Ternay. There was nothin that 
M. de Sartines did not do to change my mind, but to no purpose. I had hardly left 
the house of M. de Sartines when M. de Bussy entered it. M. de Sartines showed 
him the proposal of M. de Ternay without telling him the author of it. M. de 
Bussy pronounced it detestable, full of falsehoods and bad calculations, and said that 
the person who had drawn it up, if he was not a fool, must bea knave. M. de Sar- 
tines was alarmed, reflected and began to repent having wished to employ M. de 
Ternay, and to try to find means to rid himeelf of him if possible.”’ 


This he was subsequently able to do, as the loss of Pondicherry rendered 
any armament for that region unnecessary. 

We can find nothing more concerning de Ternay till the expedition was 
determined upon by the French government for the relief of the United 
States in 1780. The design was not made public, and even the regiments 
were ignorant of their destination. ‘The troops began embarking at Brest 
on the 5th of April, and on the 11th all the troops were embarked. 


1 Annual Register, vol. v. p. 48. 
? Memoires de M. le Duc de Lauzun. [Paris: 1822. 8vo.] 


Vol. XXVII. 36 
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The general officers, aides-de-camp, &c., were embarked on the 14th, 
and on the next day, taking advantage of a fair wind, the Chevalier de 
Ternay, commander of the squadron, ordered the sailing of the convoy 
which was to precede by a day the departure of the ships of war. The 
convoy got under weigh, but soon came to anchor in the roadstead of Ber- 
thaume. On the morning of the 16th the admiral ordered the fleet to 
weigh anchor, and set sail; but at the moment of getting under way, the 
wind shifted and forced them to remain in the roads of Brest. The wind 
even became so violent that the convoy was obliged to return the next day 
to the same roads. From the 17th, the wind was constantly ahead. This 
forced them to inactivity, and it was not till the 2d of May, at 5 o’clock in 
the morning, that they could set sail. And even then, for want of transports, 
it was necessary to leave behind a brigade of infantry, a third of the 
artillery, and a third of the Lauzun regiment. This departure of Admiral 
de Ternay was alluded to in a speech by Mr. Fox in the House of Com- 
mons on the 7th of Feb. 1782, attacking the administration for mismanage- 
ment of naval affairs. He says: 

‘** From the same criminal negligence the Chevalier de Ternay was permitted to 
sail unmolested with his squadron to North America, when he transported thither 
pene numerous military forces which have since captured the army of Lord Corn- 
wallis. 


De Lanzun says, in his memoir (p. 341) : 

‘* M. de Sartines has been scandalously deceived relative to his transports, half of 
those reported ready not being there ; [ was embarked on the Provence, a vessel of 
64 guns, badly enough commanded. We had rather bad weather in the Gulf of 
Gascony and the Provence lost her two topmasts. The captain signalled that he 
could not keep up any longer and wished to return. But Admiral de Ternay did 
not judge it necessary, sent to examine our masts, gave us some carpenters to repair 
them, and we continued our course. ’ . 


“On the 5th of May the frigate Bellone left the squadron to return to 
France. The passage thus far had been slow and destitute of adventure, and 
in three days anda half they had gone only fifty leagues. When the Bellone 
left, the flag-ship made the signal to put the crews on an allowance of water, 
from which they inferred that the voyage was to be a long one, and it in- 
creased still more their doubts as to their destination. 


Says Deux Ponts’: 


‘© T believe, however, that the intention of M. de Ternay in making the signal was 
to deceive the Bell me as to the length of our voyage, so that her report would baffle 
still more the curiosity of the politicians. On the 15th the Serpent was sent back 
to France to carry the news of our passing Cape Finisterre. On the 3d of June, 
while the squadron was lying to and the sea smooth, the Count de Dumas, my 
brother, and myself went on board the Duc de Bourgogne to visit the Count de 
Rochambeau, who told us that we were on the way to North America. On the 8th, 
Rochambeau sent us our instructions in regard to landing, the nature of our service, 
and the order of rank to be observed towards the American troops. On the 11th of 
June the Surveillante and Amazone after a chase of 8 hours captured a small English 
vessel from Halifax. On the 18th June we passed Bermuda, and on the same day 
the same two vessels captured an English brig of 12 guns which was coming from 
Charleston, which place had been taken by the English on the 8th of May. On the 
20th of June (says Lauzun) we saw five English men of war and a frigate. ‘This 
little squadron, very inferior to ours, could not have escaped us if we had manceuvred 

roperly ; but M. de Ternay wished to avoid fightin ; he did, however, fire at them 
or three quarters of an hour at a safe distance ; the English vessels escaped and re- 
tired with more glory than we.”’ 


1 “ My Campaigns in America,” by Count William de Deux-Ponts. [Boston, 1868.] 
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Deux Ponts says of this engagement : 

** The reputation of M. de Ternay will never be free from the reproach which his 
conduct in this affair deserves, and which ought to have covered him with glory. If 
he had instructions not to fight, he ought not to have begun the battle ; if he was free 
to fight, he ought to have used his advantages, and that was not difficult.” 


Dumas further says that when M. de Ternay learned all the facts he was 
extremely mortified, and his premature death was ascribed to that cause. 
On the other hand the Count de Rochambeau by implication justifies the 
course of the French admiral in this affair, and says that he thought more of 
the safety of his fleet than of any personal glory he might acquire by tak- 
ing one of the enemy’s ships. 

On the 4th of July a small armed vessel was captured, supposed to be a 
spy. Towards night of the same day eleven sail were signalized, but M. de 
Ternay, without sending his frigates to reconnoitre (Lauzun, p. 342), made 
false courses during the night and ran away from them. In the morning 
two sail only were in sight, which after some hours hesitation M. de Ternay 
gave — to chase, but they escaped by throwing some of their guns over- 
board. 


De Lauzun says (p. 344) : 

‘* We learned afterward that the convoy before which the Chevalier de Ternay had 
fled on the 4th of July carried three thousand English troops going from Charleston 
to New York, and was escorted by only four or five frigates. With a little less pre- 
cipitation M. de Ternay would have been able to capture it very easily. They cried 
out against him in the squadron and in the army in the most indecent manner. He 
knew of it and was very much afflicted. Itis very true that any man a little less 
timid would have arrived in America with three or four English vessels, five or six 
frigates and three thousand prisoners of war, and that this would have been a very 
brilliant manner of showing ourselves to our new allies.” 


Deux Ponts says: 

“* On the 7th of July the Chevalier de Ternay ordered on board of his ship all the 
captains of our ships of the line and frigates of the squadron, and told them after a 
short council of war that he was taking us to Rhode Island. 

** From the 7th to the 9th the weather was very foggy. On the 9th at 6, A.M., we 
found bottom at forty fathoms; the uncertainty of our distance from land and the 
impossibility of seeing it, induced the Chevalier de Ternay to come to anchor at 
noon. At 2 o’clock the weather cleared up and at 3 we set sail; a short time after 
we made land, but could not identify it. We approached it till 7 o’clock in the 
evening, when we saw a small American boat, the captain of which the Admiral 
ordered aboard his ship, and we learned that the land we had seen was Noman’s 
land. We came to anchor at 9 in the evening and sailed again the next day at 4 in 
the morning. On the 10th in the evening, we made land again and were sure it was 
Rhode Island ; we passed the night at anchor, and sailed at daybreak on the next 
day (the 11th). The fog was very thick, and we ran in towards land, where we 
should have been lost if the ‘‘ Ecureuil ’’ had not fired some guns to warn us of our 
danger. The fog lifted and we were off Point Judith, where we were becalmed and 
forced to anchor. The admiral sent us an American pilot (Col. Elliot) when we set 
sail again in the afternoon, and entered the channel of Newport in the evening of 
the 11th of July.” 


It appears’ that the English in the United States knew of the expected 
arrival of M. de Ternay with a relief force, before the fact of the Marquis 
de Lafayette’s arrival with that news was communicated to Congress by 
Gen. Washington on the 13th of May,1780. The British ministry, moreover, 
were fully apprised of the equipment of a squadron at Brest destined for 
America as early as the middle of March. They believed, however, that it 


! Writings of Washington, vol. vii. p. 32. 
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was intended to attack Halifax. In fact, that such was the intention appears 
from Gen. Washington’s letter to Maj. Gen. Heath at Boston, May 15, 1780 ; 
in which he says, “ the destruction of Halifax and of the naval arsenal and 
garrison there is a primary object with our allies.” He wrote to a Mr. 
Bowdoin to procure a plan of the harbor of Halifax with the depth of 
water, and the military works. Gen. Washington had made every prepara- 
tion for the French fleet, and given personal orders in regard to having 
“gentlemen” stationed at different points along the coast to make 
signals to the fleet and communicate with them immediately on 
their arrival, besides trusty and skilful pilots. For this purpose Gen. 
- Washington sent Major Galvan to Virginia, with an autograph letter to 
Gov. Jefferson’. He also sent Dr. Craik? to take up proper houses for 
hospitals at Newport where the fleet was expected to touch first, and order- 
ed Gen. Heath to be ready at Providence to meet them, and in conjunction 
with the governor to establish a market between the fleet and army and 
country, and to “be careful that our allies are not imposed upon in the prices 
of articles which they may find necessary.” 

It appears from a letter of Gen. Washington to Lafayette, of May 16, 1780, 
that he wished the fleet to go at once to New-York, as it was his first object 
to reduce that post. He says: 

‘* T advise you to write to the Count de Rochambeau and M. de Ternay, urging 
them in the strongest terms to proceed, both fleet and army, with all possible ex 
dition to Sandy Hook, unless they should have received authentic accounts that 
the (English) fleet and troops now operating in the Southern States have evacuated 
them and formed a junction at New York. In this case, if they arrive at Rhode 
Island, they can disembark their troops, dispose of their sick, and wait till a more 
definite plan can be concerted, or, if od arrive off Cape Henry, they can proceed 
directly to Rhode Island and make the same arrangements. Otherwise, by stopping 
at Rhode Island the most precious time will be lost, which will multiply the chances 

o the enemy of concentrating their forces, &c.’’ 

Washington writes to Joseph Reed, of Pennsylvania, May 28, 1780: 


‘* T have almost ceased to hope. The country in general is in such a state of in- 
sensibility and indifference to its interests, that 1 dare not flatter myself with any 
change for the better. This is adecisive moment, one of the most,—I will go fur- 
ther and say, ¢he most important America has seen. The court of France has 
made a glorious effort for our deliverance, and if we disappoint its intentions by our 
supineness we must become contemptible in the eyes of mankind.” 


He wrote personally to Maj. Lee, to establish himself at Monmouth, and 
in conjunction with Gen. Forman, who was bearer of despatches to the fleet, 
as soon as the fleet appeared, to empress every kind of refreshment the 
country afforded for the allies, giving certificates therefor, to take command 
of any militia in service, and to send immediately a dragoon to headquar- 
ters and another to the minister of France with advice of arrival. 

He writes to Maj. Gen. Greene, 14 July, 1780: “I have determined 
upon a plan of operations for the reduction of the city and garrison of New- 
York, which is to be pursued in conjunction with the French forces daily 
expected from France.” The same day he writes to the president of con- 
gress: “I have the honor to inform congress that I have this moment re- 
ceived a letter from Gen. Heath, dated at Providence on the 11th, informing 
me that on the afternoon of the 10th the French fleet arrived off Newport, 
and was standing into the harbor when the express came away.” 

The voyage had been a very long and trying one of seventy-two days. Scur- 
vy had made frightful ravages with the troops, some of whom died on the 


1 See letter dated May 15, 1780. ? Letter to Gen. Heath, June 2, 1780. 
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passage, and the squadron was short of provisions and water. Rocham- 
beau in his memoirs says that a large third of the army and navy were 
attacked with scurvy and sent to the hospitals established in the interior 
of the country; and he wrote to Gen. Washington that his land force would 
not be sufliciently recruited for any work under three weeks.’ 

Deux Ponts says: “We did not meet with that reception on landing 
which we expected and which we ought to have had. A coldness and a re- 
serve appear to me to be the characteristic of the American nation.” This 
account is, however, not at all sustained by others. In fact it would be 
difficult to say how anything more could have been done to welcome them. 
On the third Monday in July, in the general assembly of Rhode Island in 
Newport, the draft of a very complimentary address to Gen. Rochambeau, 
was accepted, as well as one to the Chevalier de Ternay, and the former of 
these was duly replied to by the general.? 


Gordon’ says : 


‘¢ The expected succour from France arrived at length in the evening of Monday 
July 10, at Rhode Island. The Chevalier de Ternay commanded the fleet. The 
inhabitants of Newport illuminated the town on the occasion. Gen. Heath was 
present to receive the troops, and to put them in possession of the forts and batteries ’ 
upon the Island. On the 24th a committee from the General Assembly of the State 
then sitting in the town waited on the Count with a complimentary address. ‘The 
French Admiral was complimented in like manner. Four days before, the American 
Commander in Chief strongly recommended to the officers of the Continental army, in 
general orders, the wearing of black and white cockades as a_ compliment to, and a 
symbol of friendship and affection fur their allies. The Marquis de Lafayette 
arrived at Newport from head quarters the same day that the addresses were pre- 
sented to the French Commanders.” : 


S. G. Arnold (History of Rhode Island, vol. xi. p. 460), says: 


‘¢ The arrival of Admiral de Ternay with a fleet of 44 sail and six thousand troops 
under Count de Rochambeau was hailed with joy throughout the country. The 
next day the army landed and were put in possession of the forts, and on the follow- 
ing night the town was illuminated in honor of the guests.” 


Count de Rochambeau wrote to the Count de Vergennes, July 16, 1780: 


‘Tn describing to you our reception at this place we shall show you the feeling 
of all the inhabitants of the continent. I landed with my staff without troops; 
nobody appeared in the streets; those at the windows looked sad and depressed. I 
spoke to the principal persons of the place and told them, as I write to Gen’, 
Washington, that this was merely the advance guard of a greater force, and that 
the King was determined to support them with his whole power. In twenty four 
hours their spirits rose, and last night all the streets, houses, and steeples were 
illuminated in the midst of fireworks and the greatest rejoicings.”’ 


Gen. Lafayette writes to Gen. Washington, July 31, 1780: 


‘The French army dislike the idea of staying here and want to join you. Their 
disposition towards the inhabitants and our troops, and the dispositions of the 
inhabitants and the militia towards them, are such as1 could wish. You would 
have been glad the other day to see two hundred and fifty of our drafts, who went to 
Canonicut Island without provisions and tents, and who were mixed in such a way 
with the French troops, that every French soldier and officer took an American with 
him, and divided his bed and his supper in the most friendly manner. The patience 
and sobriety of our militia are so much admired by the French officers, that two days 
ago a French Colonel called all his officers together to desire them to observe the good 
examples which were given to the French soldiers by the American troops. On. 
the other hand the French discipline is such that chickens and pigs walk between 


1 The Rhode Island newspapers of that day convey an entirely different impression of 
the state of the fleet. 

2 Khode Island Records, vol, ix. p. 158. 

3 History of the American War, p. 379. 
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the lines without being disturbed, and that there is in the camp a cornfield of 
which not one leaf kas been touched.”’ 


Gen. Heath writes to Gen. Washington (July 12): 

**This morning I had the honor of congratulating M. de Rochambeau and M. de 
Ternay on their safe arrival. ‘The inhabitants appear disposed to treat our allies 
with much respect. The town, by a vote of the inhabitants, is to be illuminated 
this evening. I am myself charmed with the oilicers.”’ 

Again, on July 16, he writes: 


‘** The legion under the command of the Duke de Lauzun is as fine a corps asI 
have ever seen. The officers express the highest satisfaction with the treatment they 
receive. The markets are become very good, and great regularity is preserved. In 
short, hitherto every thing appears agreeable and satisfactory.”’ 


But now we come to a most uncalled for slander on the reputation of de 
Ternay. In Schlosser’s History of the XVIII. and XIX. Centuries,* we 
read: 

‘* Washington had now formed the resolution of completely putting an end to the 
war in Virginia, and by one decisive blow annihilating both the army and its 
general: this he afterwards accomplished. For this purpuse he needed the cOopera- 
tion of the French fleet and of Rochambeau’s army which was still in its quarters 
on Rhode Island ; and above all, it was necessary to deceive Clinton as to the point 
on which he meant to fall with his whole force, and to alarm his mind for the fate 
of New York: he had long taken all his measures for carrying out his plans. The 
Congress, Washington, Franklin, Lafayette, and other favorers of the American 
cause had at length succeeded in inducing the [trench] government to remove de 
Ternay, who was always hesitating, from the command of the French flect at Rhode 
Island, and to appoint Admiral Barras in his stead, and to conyey special orders to 
Rochambeau that he was to proceed to the mainland and céoperate in the general 
operations of the war. This was no sooner effected, than Washington held a new 
conference with the French Admiral and General in Connecticut. The meeting 
was held 21 May, 1781.’’ 

As the distinguished author does not give his authority for these state- 
ments, we can only say there is no evidence in Gen. Washington’s letters? 
that there was any intention in any quarter of removing or superseding de 
Ternay; on the contrary, as we shall show, Gen. Washington approved of, 
and acquiesced in his suggestions, and even of his objections to Washing- 
ton’s own plans. 

The true history of de Ternay’s short career of five months in the United 
States is as follows: 

The first and real intention of the French expedition, as we have already 
stated, was to attack Halifax; but this was never carried out, nor any 
further orders given in regard to it than the preparation of a map of the 
harbor, and apparently nothing was said about it to Rochambeau and de 
Ternay after their arrival. The next plan for them to carry out was one 
drawn up in a memorandum from Gen. Washington to Gen. Lafayette, 
dated July 15, 1780, which the latter was to communicate to Rochambeau 
and de Ternay.? It contemplated an attack on New-York, supported by 
the French army and fleet, which latter was to rendezvous at Morrisania by 
the fifth of August; but Washington expressly says: “In any operation and 
under all circumstances, a decisive naval superiority is to be considered as a 
fundamental principle, and the basis upon which every hope of success must 


‘ ultimately depend.” Gen. Lafayette carried this memorandum to de Ternay, 


and (Lafayette to Gen. Washington, July 31) had his first interview with 
him on the 30th of July. In answer, de Ternay said that he did not believe 


} Vol. v. p. 221, 
? Writings of Washington, vol. vii. p. 509. 
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his ships could go into the harbor of New-York, but that, if superior at 
sea, he would protect the landing of the troops, prevent an evacuation, and 
blockade the harbor. The French general, with the advice of the naval 
commander, did not hesitate to prefer going in transports to the points 
mentioned. Both were of opinion, in accordance with Washington’s ideas, 
that nothing could be undertaken without a naval superiority, which they 
could not have till the expected reinforcements arrived from France, and 
hoped-for ones from the West Indies, as there was neither arms or powder 
sufficient for the force they already had. The Chevalier de Ternay was to 
go out to meet the new convoy, as soon as they were heard of, off the coast. 
Lafayette says: “I assented to their views, on account of my private 
confidence in their superior abilities.” To avoid erroneous impressions on 
either side, Lafayette drew up in writing a statement of his conversations 
with the French general and admiral.’ It is only necessary to add that 
this plan was never acted upon, because the second division did not arrive 
from France, as was expected, nor was the reinforcement sent from the 
West Indies, but not on account of any opposition or slowness on the part 
of de Ternay. As another proof of this, Washington writes to Lafayette 
(Aug. 3, 17380): 

**T do not wish you to press the French General and Admiral to anything to 
which they show a disinclination, especially to the withdrawing of their troops 
from Rhode Island before the second division arrives to give them «a naval superi- 
ority. Our prospects are not so flattering as to justify our being very pressing to 
engage them in our views.”’ 

Again, on the fifth of August, he writes to Lafayette: 


‘‘T approve the steps you have taken. I am sorry to find however that the 
Chevalier de Ternay is so averse to entering the harbor (uf N. York) in case of 
superiority. 1 believe he will find it impracticable without entering, effectually to 
interrupt supplies and blockade the enemy ; and, in my opinion, our principal 
chance of success is in a complete blockade. Iam however willing to go on with 
the chances of a siege if agreeable to our allies.”’ 


He writes to de Ternay on the sixth of August: 


‘¢ Congress has directed a junction of the Continental frigates with your fleet, and 
for this purpose have put them under my orders. ‘They were to rendezvous in the 
Delaware ; from whence they were to proceed to join you. I should be glad of 
your advice in what mode they may be best employed usefully to your fleet, and 
that you will send me signals of recognizance for them.” 


On the sixteenth of August he writes to him again: 


“*The reasons which you assign for preferring the harbor of Boston to that of 
Delaware for the rendezvous are certainly well founded. I immediately communi- 
cated to the Board of Admiralty your opinion of the most advantageous manner of 
employing the American frigates and sloop * * * and I have advised them, should 
it not interfere with any arrangements which may have been previously made, to 
adopt the measures recommended by-you.” 


M. de Ternay objected to the Delaware as a place of rendezvous for the 
second French squadron, expected soon to arrive, on account of the difficult 
navigation of that bay for large ships, and the danger of being blockaded 
there by the English fleet. He considered Boston harbor as more secure, 
and as affording greater advantages for future operations. The merchant 
vessels, which were convoyed by the fleet, he thought might enter the 
Delaware, and that, afterward, the vessels of war should proceed to 
Boston. He advised that the American frigates should cruise on the coast 
to intercept English vessels sailing from Charleston to New-York, and he 


1 “Writings of Washington,” vol. vii. p. 519. 
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requested that the sloop-of-war “Saratoga” might be sent to St. Domingo 
with despatches to Count de Guichen, on whom he had authority from the 
king to call for reinforcements. 


Thus matters stood from the twentieth of August to the eighteenth of 
September; the French were waiting for their reinforcements, and Wash- 
ington was trying to induce congress to make some arrangement for 
increasing the army on a more substantial and useful footing. But in the 
interval, news had been received by the frigate “Alliance,” which arrived 
at Boston on the sixteenth of August from Orient, that the French 
squadron and troops which were to constitute the second division of 
Rochambeau’s army were blockaded in the harbor of Brest by an English 
fleet of thirty-two sail. The “Alliance” brought two thousand stand of 
arms, several cannon, and a quantity of powder for the United States. 
Washington writes on the twenty-eighth of August to the president of 
congress : 

‘The intelligence brought by the Alliance (of the second division being blocked 
in Brest) has made a material change in the prospects of the campaign. ‘This and 
the extreme distress of our magazines have determined me to dismiss all the militia 
in service except such as are wanted for immediate purposes. Indeed I have little 
hope of anything decisive in this quarter this campaign.” 


On the sixth of September a council of general officers was held, who 
unanimously sent in their written opinions to Gen. Washington, that it was 
not advisable to make any attempt against New-York till the second 
French division should arrive, or till there should be a naval superiority to 
enable the fleet to céoperate with the land forces, thereby completely 
confirming the opinions of the French general and admiral. 


On the twelfth of September Washington writes to Count de Guichen : 

‘* The Chevalier de Ternay has informed you of his being blockaded in the port 
of Rhode Island by a superior British fleet, and the French troops are of course 
under a necessity of remaining there for the security of the fleet against a combined 
attack by sea and land. Nor, indeed, could they be any more useful to us in any 
other position, a naval superiority being essential to every enterprise in these States. 
Any succour you can send in consequence of this letter must arrive too late for an 
enterprise against N. York, but an unequivocal naval superiority would, I hope, 
enable us to act decisively in the Southern extremity.” 

The Chevalier de Ternay also wrote to Count de Guichen requesting 
him to send four ships of the line to the United States, but the count had 
left for France before these letters arrived, and his successor could not read 
the cipher they were written in, so that no reinforcements were sent. 
De Ternay writes on the 10th of September to the Count de Vergennes : 

‘*T think the squadron of the King, and his army, have not arrived at the most 
advantageous point for any important operation on the American Continent. The 
inferiority of means seems to require that we should be at a greater distance from 
the place where the enemy concentrate their forces. We are actually compelled to 
remain on a very strict defensive. The English squadron is superior in number and 
in every other respect.’’ 


On the 18th September, while Gen. Rochambeau and Admiral de Ternay 
were absent to meet Gen. Washington at Hartford (on the 20th), the news 
of Admiral Rodney’s arrival off Sandy Hook was received, and the forces 
at Newport were expecting every moment an attack from him conjointly 
with General Clinton. Deux Ponts says: “ We were continually employed 
from the 18 to the 30 Sept. in perfecting our defences in case of an at- 
tack, but about the 4th or 5th of October we were convinced that we should 
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not be attacked. We then despaired of giving up our inactivity, and began 
to be busy about our winter quarters, and the Count de Rochambeau had 
fixed upon the end of the month for breaking up the camp and going 
into Newport.” 

In a letter to the president of congress of October 11, Washington 
says: “It is my duty to inform congress that in the late conference 
with the French general and admiral (on the 20th Sept.), I was obliged to 
give an opinion of the force we might have the next campaign, and I stated 
the army in this quarter at fifteen thousand operative continental troops, 
and on this idea a memorial with a plan for the next campaign has been 
transmitted to the court of France.” 

General Sullivan, it appears, had suggested the expediency of ordering 
the French fleet from Newport to Boston, and of calling the French troops 
to headquarters, which, by exciting Sir Henry Clinton’s fears for the safety 
of New-York, would prevent his detaching troops to the southern states.’ 
Regarding this, Washington says, in his letter to General Sullivan of Nov. 
20, “The very measure which you suggest I urged, as far as decency 
and policy would permit me to do, at the interview in Hartford, but to no 
effect.” He also writes to Lafayette, on Dec. 14, “ You must be convinced 
from what passed at the interview at Hartford, that my command of the 
French troops at Rhode Island stands upon a very limited scale, and that it 
would be impolitic and fruitless in me to propose any measure of co-opera- 
tion to a third power without their concurrence.” This last sentence refers 
to a scheme of getting assistance from the Spaniards, which Washington 
unfolds ina joint letter to Rochambeau and de Ternay on Dec. 15, saying: 

‘*When it is considered how essential it is to the independence of the United 
States, and how important to the interest of their allies, that the common enemy 
should be obliged to relinquish their conquests in So. Carolina and Georgia, es 
Excellencies will, I am confident, agree in opinion with me that no means ought to 
be left unessayed to endeavor to dislodge them in the course of this winter and 
spring. * * * * * The plan with which I am impressed, and which 1 would submit 
to your consideration is, the propriety of attempting to combine our force with that 
of Spain for the purpose of totally subduing the common enemy, not only in the 
Floridas, but in the States of So. Carolina and Georgia — that a proposition or 
request should be made to the general and admiral of the Spanish forces to 
cdoperate with us conjunctly, or by diversion, for this purpose — to send their shi 
of war to forma junction with the French squadron at Rhode Island and take 
under their convoy the French and American troops for the expedition against 
Charleston, the former to be embarked at Newport, the latter at Philadelphia. To 
ensure so essential a point as that of naval superiority the propriety of a further 
requisition on the Admiral commanding the French Royal fleet in the West Indies 
is submitted to your judgment. I persuade myself that you will view these propo- 
sitions with an eye to all their consequences, and candidly approve or reject them as 
they appear to you practicable or proper. Should the plan happily meet your 
approbation, I have to request that the Chevalier de Ternay will be good enough to 
despatch a frigate with the substance of them to the generals of his most catholic 
majesty.”” 

This plan was not approved by Rochambeau, who supposed that, in con- 
sequence of a change of ministry in France, despatches might arrive any 
day with a change of operations which he did not wish to forestall. He 
also thought that the Spanish commander would have definite instructions 
which he could not depart from, and also that the French admiral in the West 
Indies had too small a force to be able to detach enough ships for any useful 
purpose. The Chevalier de Ternay was not able even to read this plan, as 


1 Writings of Washington, vol. vii. p. 300. 
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he died on the 15th of December, the very day it was written, so that no 
blame can possibly attach to him for the unfavorable reply which was given 
to it by his successor in command, the Chevalier Destouches. 

Thus we see that up to the time of de Ternay’s death there had been 
only one plan of operations proposed to him by Washington, namely, that 
on New-York, which Washington himself admitted could not be carried out 
without the arrival of additional help from France, and which never arrived ; 
so that it could not have been from dissatisfaction with him on this account 
that Washington asked for his removal. The only matter on which they really 
ever differed was the question of dividing the forces and letting the navy go 
to Boston and the army to Washington’s headquarters, as proposed by 
Washington at the conference on September 20th. But how difficult this 
would have been at any rate, appears from a letter of Washington to Gen. 
Gates as late as October 8, in which he says: “The French fleet has been 
blocked up in the harbor of Newport almost ever since its arrival there 
by a superior British squadron ; which superiority has been lately increased 
by the arrival of Admiral Rodney from the West Indies with ten ships.” 
If Washington did complain to the French government of de Ternay in 
consequence of this, it was most probably done after the conference in Hart- 
ford, which was the first time Washington had met him. Now on Octo- 
ber 28, the frigate Hermione sailed for France with Viscount Rochambeau, 
a son of the count, with despatches containing the result of the conference 
in Hartford, and setting forth the wants of the Americans in men, ships, 
and money. If application had been made through him for Count de 
Barras in place of Ternay to carry out important operations in the south- 
ern states during the winter, it is probable that de Barras would have been 
sent out at once, whereas it was only on May 6, of the following year, that 
he really arrived,—nearly seven months after the conference. 

Deux Ponts makes the shabby remark’ :—“On the 15 December, the 
Chevalier de Ternay, commander of the squadron, died, and his loss eccasion- 
ed no regrets. M. Destouches, the senior captain of the squadron, took com- 
mand, and has the confidence of all in his favor.” But the first thing M. Des- 
touches did was to object to the plan of operations against the southern 
states proposed to de ‘Ternay by Gen. Washington, in the letter of the 15th. 

It is unjust, moreover, to accuse de Ternay of too much timidity or hesi- 
tation, for in spite of the English blockading fleet anchored in a line be- 
tween Gardiner’s Island and Plum Island, and consisting of one 90 gun 
ship, four 74’s, three 64’s, one 50 gunship, and two or three frigates, de 
Ternay had managed to send two frigates, the “ Surveillante” and “ Her- 
moine,” to Boston for provisions, and at the time of his death four ships of 
the line were under orders to sail to insure the safe return of these two 
frigates which left Boston on January 10, and arrived safely in Newport 
after encountering three severe gales. : 

As to congress being dissatisfied with de Ternay there is nothing to ingli- 
cate it, and from a letter from Gen. Washington to the president of con- 
gress of January 15, 1781, it would appear that Washington himself dis- 
couraged the movement of the French forces to Virginia contemplated by 
congress, for he says: 

‘* Relative to the expediency of removing the French troops to Virginia, Con- 
gress, being no stranger to the blockade of the French Squadron at Rhode Island, 
must have had in contemplation a land march of the French army to the above 
State, to which the season, length of the way, badness of the roads, difficulty of trans- 


1 My Campaign in America, p. 20. 
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portation, and possible want of covering in a good military position when there, the 
expectation of the second division, and the arrangements which are made in conse- 
quence by the French general, might be offered as weighty objections against the 
measure. But IJ think it incumbent on me to add that it is not a le to the 
sentiments, perhaps to the orders, of the officers commanding the land and naval 
force at Rhode Island, to separate while the latter is awed by a superior marine. 
The experiment has already been tried.” 

In his reference to the “ orders” of the French commanders, Washington 
probably mentioned the real cause of the want of activity in the French 
forces, for we find in Washington’s letter to Lafayette of December 14,—“I 
shall congratulate you on the late change of the administration of France, 
as it seems to be consonant to your wishes, and to encourage hope.” The 
change referred to was, the retirement of M. de Sartines the French minister 
of marine, and the appointment in his place of the Marquis de Castries, 
who was universally approved by Lafayette, Rochambeau and the other 
officers, and the change considered auspicious for the operations in Ameri- 
ca." A further change in the ministry was made, at the beginning of the 
next year, by the resignation of the Prince de Montbarrey in the depart- 
ment of war, and the appointment in his place of the Marquis de Segur, 
one of the most distinguished lieutenant-generals, and a great friend of the 
Marquis de Castries, which produced great movements in the ministry. 

The ship “Astree” which brought this news brought also money 
and despatches, and it is much more probable that any change of 
plans was quite as much owing to the new instructions received, as to 
the change of admirals. If Barras had been chosen to supersede de Ternay, 
it is more probable that he would have been sent out by this ship than five 
months afterward, as he was, and after the campaign was decided on. 

At any rate, if Washington was dissatisfied with de Ternay, of which 
there is no indication that we can find, we have evidence that he was ex- 
ceedingly angry with his successor M. de Barras, if we can believe the Duc 
de Lauzun, who says that, at the inte~view between Gen. Washington and 
de Barras it was officially decided and signed that the French army should 
march as far as the North River, and that the squadron should go to Boston to 
wait for a reinforcement from France. Afterward, in consequence of some 
meddling on the part of the Marquis de Chatellux, a council of war was 
called by M. de Barras, at which it was decided that the fleet should remain 
at Newport and not go to Boston. De Lauzun was chosen to carry this 
new decision to Washington, which he says “ put him in sucha passion that 
he would not answer it, and it was not till the third day, and out of regard to 
me, that he sent me a very cold answer, saying that he adhered to the 
opinion he had signed at the conference in Hartford, but left Rocham- 
beau to do as he liked.” A second council of war confirmed the decision 
of the first, and Rochambeau departed and the fleet remained. “After the 
departure of the army,” says Lauzun, “ it would have been sufficient to attack 
the French squadron to have destroyed it, if the English, instead of being 
blind, had only had the idea of doing so.” So much for the superior wisdom 
of M. de Ternay’s successor. 

There remains now nothing more to’ be said regarding de Ternay, but 
that, he died December 15, 1780, in the house of Dr. William Hunter, on 
Washington street in Newport, where we may suppose he received every 
attention, as de Lauzun speaks enthusiastically of the ladies of the family, 
as making the French officers feel at home. We already know that his 


1 Writings of Washington, vol. vii. p. 324. 
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funeral was celebrated according to the Roman Catholic rites with great 
pomp. One account says that he was buried on the day following his death, 
which would seem to imply a malignant disease. 


The fleet at the time of sailing consisted of :— 
80 guns, 1200 men, 
74 “e 700 “ec 


Le Duc de Bourgogne, 
Le Neptune, m 
Le Conquerant, 
L’Eveillé, 

La Provence, 

L’ Ardent, 

Le Jason, 

La Fantasque hospital shi 
La Surveillante, 

La Bellone. 

L’ Andromaque, 

L’ Amazone. 

La Sibella, 

La Hermione, 


74 

64 

64 

64 

64 
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36 
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ARMED SHIPS. 


Cutters Guepe and Serpent. 


Le Bruen, 
La Complase, 


Admiral de Ternay. 
Capt. Destouches. 
M. de la Grandiere. 
M. De Tribiand. 

M. De Mesigny. 

M. de Marigny. 

M. de la Clochetterie. 


M. De Caillet. 
M. De Ronevel. 


Baron De Clugney. 
De la eas. 


Des Arros. 
De Noulds. 


The land forces were in 36 transports, and consisted of :-— 


Regiment 
“ee 


“cc 


** Saintonge. 


de Bourbonnais. 
** Royal Deux Ponts. 


Regiment de Soissonois. 
Legion de Lauzun. 


First battalion of artillery. 
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{Charles Morris Capt 
on Commdé Daniel Dyson. Lieut 
Robert Noble. Lieut 
| David White. Ensign 
\Ebenezer Hall Jun) | ,, Paul Cammat } 4 Comm? |John Cook Drumr 
Commd Stephen Brown 3 Asa Flagg. re} 
|Robert Work “" Ebenezer Cox.f |Commd )|John How- “ 
‘Benjamin Carsole & Jacob Haden = |Deserted}| ard 
—— a John Aaron Ebenezer Hall comma Edmund Sha. 
serted ) Andrew Bennit Isaac Jones. Patrick Sha: 
|Micah Bowker Elisha Kenny. Abner Turner. 
| William Croxford Joseph Laughlin Sampson Twamuch 
Commd — Damerel Ezekial Lad. Comm _ George Tinney 
\James Da Daniel Lynes Comma Thomas Tinney 
[Mathen! Emmerson Isaac Morse deserted { Robert Veeary 
Comm4d Jonathan Elisha William Merrifield |commd John Watkins 
Jonathan Fairbanks |Comm4 |Nathan! Millet Comma j|John Wallis 
Commé John Galloway Arthur Megil Nathan W oodbury. 
Matthew Grover |\Samuel Ol] Joshua Whitney 
| William Guilford Benjamin Putney. John Wilson Senr 
|Daniel Hick Benjamin Stewart. John Wilson Junr 
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Hon” Brigadier General Waldo’s Regiment of Foot rais’d in the Province 
of the Massachusetts Bay for the Reduction of Canada, and that those 
markt on Command are on Duty in his Majesty Garrison of Annapolis 
Royall having no Advice to the Coatrary. ‘This Muster to Serve from the 
twenty fifth day of August 1747, to the twenty fourth day of October both 
days inclusive Containing Sixty Days. : 
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Cuas. Morris 
Davip WHITE 
[Endorsed.] An Effective List of Cap*Cha Morris’ Comp’ in the Hon” 
Brigadier Gen' Waldo’s Reg of Foot. 
Commencing the 25" of August & ending the 24" of October foll® both 
days inclusive. 





NOTES AND QUERIES. 


Discovery on Sante Istanp; Masor Extiorr.—[Rectster, vol. xxvii. pp. =o 
ia unable to give any information as to the articles exposed in 1842 on Sa le 
Island, by the shifting of the sand, the following notes, respecting the name which 
gg on the dog-collar then found, will perhaps be conducive toward such a 
result. 

Robert Elliott was commissioned a captain in the 43d regiment of foot, May 12, 
1746, and raised to the rank of major, Feb. 2, 1757, at which time the regiment 
was stationed in Galway in Ireland. He was ason of Sir Gilbert Elliott, Bart., of 
co. Roxburgh, Scotland, and his brother Gilbert, who succeeded to the title in 
1766, was a lord of the admiralty and treasurer of the navy, and father of the first 
Karl of Minto; his next younger brother, Andrew, was appointed collector of the 

rt of New-York in 1764,-and lieutenant-governor in 1780, while two other 

rothers, John, and probably George, were living in 1795, at an advanced age, as 
admirals in the British navy. Destined to take part in the celebrated ‘‘ Cabbage- 
planting expedition ’’ of the Earl of Loudon, the 43d regiment was ordered, early in 
1757, to prepare for foreign service, and, arriving in Halifax in July, the officers 
were received by the commander-in-chief on the 14th, and four days after the regi- 
ment was reviewed by his lordship with great satisfaction. As being the youngest 
corps in Noya Scotia and the most complete in point of numbers, it was chosen for 
the garrison of Annapolis Royal and other forts through the province. Much 
mortified at their inactive service, they petitioned the commander-in-chief (Am- 
herst, who had succeeded Loudon) in November, 1758, that they might join the 
army in the spring ‘‘in whatever service they may be destined,’’ and received 
orders, April 14th following, to rendezvous at Louisbourg (which had surrendered 
in June, 1758 for an expedition up the St. Lawrence river, under Maj. Gen. Wolfe. 
Embarking in May, after having been twenty-two months “in inglorious exile,’’ as 
Knox i? officer in this regiment) styles it in his ‘‘ Historical Journal,” they 
reached Louisbourg on the 24th, were appointed to the Ist brigade under Brig. Gen. 
Monckton, and arrived off Quebec June 26th. In the subsequent glories of o-- 
13th, before this city, when Wolfe fell at the moment of victory, this regiment fully. 
oe ated. After this event the colonel of the regiment, Lieut. ‘Gen. James 

ennedy, returned to England, and dying at Bath, Friday morning, March 13, 
1761, the king appointed the Hon. Sharington Talbot as his successor. By news of 
April 6th, from New York, published in the London Chronicle of May 7, 1761, we 
learn that His Ex. Gen. Amherst had been pleased to appoint (March 25, 1761) 
Major Elliott, of the 43d regiment, to succeed Lieut. Col. Alex. Murray in the 55th 
regiment ; Capt. Boughey Skey to succeed Major Elliott. The 55th having 
returned in 1764 from America was stationed in Ireland, and the Chronicle of Dec. 
13, of that year, announces that ‘His Majesty has (Dec. 5) appointed Major: 
Alexander Duncan of the 55th regiment, to be Lt. Col. of the said régiment, in the 
room of Lt. Col. Robert Elliott.’ Of the latter I gain no further information; 
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though his decease is not noticed in the magazines published during the year 1764, 
yet his nome does not occur thereafter on- the army-lists. 
New- York, Jan. 15, 1873. ISAAC J. GREENWOOD. 





DescenDants or Tuomas Deane, or Boston, N.E., ann Frerrork, Enc.— 
[Reetsrer, vol. iii. p. 380 }—It will be seen by the article here referred to, that 
Sarah, eldest daughter of Thomas and Sarah (Browne) Deane, was married to the 
Rev. Dr. Robert Woodward, Dean.of Salisbury. An article on the ** Winthrop 
Family,’ communicated to the London Notes and Queries for April 1, 1865 (3d 8. 
vii. p. 269), by George Adlard, Esq., of Barnsbury,— compiler of the valuable 
abstracts of Orders in Council relative to New-England, 1630-1641, published in 
the Recister, vol. viii. pp. 135-45,— furnishes some information relative to Mr. 
Deane’s descendants through this daughter. 

** A late writer,’’ says Mr. Adlard, ‘‘ in speaking of the Winthrop family, has 
assumed that John Winthrop (only son of Wait Still Winthrop) had returned to 
England ; 1 presume in consequence of his death occurring at Sydenham in Kent. 
Such, however, was not the case ; he was merely on a visit to England (leaving: his 
wife and daughters in New-Englanqd), attending to a law-suit that he bad hgainst 
Samuel Sparrow and others, arising from a contract with these parties to work a 
black lead mine on his estate on Long Island, near New-York city. He was 
accompanied by his son, Jobn Still Winthrop ; and they were for some time between 
1737 and 1743, residing with Mrs. Henrietta Hyde in the parish of St. Mary-le- 
hone, widow of Nathaniel Hyde, of Harriott, in Hampshire, and second cousin of 
John Still Winthrop. The son returned to New-London; and the cousin (Mrs. 
Hyde) went to New-London, probably in company with him, and there resided till 
her death. She was the daughter of Robert Woodward, D.D., Dean of Salisbury. 
Her grandmother’s sister was the wife of Wait Still Winthrop, and mother of John 
Winthrop, the father of John Still. It is presumed that Nathaniel Hyde was 
related to the Hydes, Earls of Clarendon; Sir Lawrence Hyde, uncle of the first 
Ear! of Clarendon, residing at the Close in Salisbury. 

**T shall be glad,’’ Mr. Adlard adds, ‘‘ if any ot the readers of ‘ N. and Q.’ can 
inform me whether a Nathaniel Hyde was a grandson of Sir Lawrence. Robert, 
second son of Sir Lawrence, was chief-justice of the common pleas, and died in 
1665; and Alexander, the fifth son, was bishop of Salisbury, and died in 1667. 

‘* Mrs. Hyde had three children, who all died in infancy, or very young. An 
interesting portrait of her and her children is in the possession of Thomas C. 
Winthrop, Esq., of New-York city.” 

On the 2lst of May, 1730, Samuel Deane, of London, only surviving son of 
Thomas Deane above mentioned, conveyed to his sister, Mrs. Sarah Woodward, 
then a widow, who intended visiting her native country (she was born in Boston), 
all his interest in the lands in New-England that belonged to their father at the 
time of his decease. Jonathan Belcher was one of the witnesses, and on the 30th 
of June, 1749, being then governor of New-Jersey, he made oath at Burlington to 
having. ry the deed signed, sealed and delivered.—See Suffolk Reyistry of Deeds, 
lib. 47, fol. 65. 

Did Mrs. Woodward visit her native country ? J. W. DEAN. 





Presses in Enciann.—[£xtracts from wills recorded in Rochester, county Kent 
England.| — Died 1521. John Prebyil of Watering near Rochester — in his will 
he mentions his wife Alice, his sons John, Robert and Stephen—all under twenty— 
and a brother William. 

1581. Died John Preble of East Barninge—Kent Yeoman. He mentions his 
son Richard under twenty—his son John and daughter Annys. He mentions his 
brothers William and Thomas, and his sisters Harling and Call, and speaks of his 


~ Jate father John Preble. 


1617. Thomas Preble of Barneige leaves a wife Margaret and children John, 
Richard, Mary, Margaret and Ione the wife of Thomas Warley. 
From the wills at Canterbury. — Died 1634. Rudert Prebble of Denton, Kent. 
= had sons Abraham, Robert, Benjamin and Jacob. Sisters Elinor, Margaret and 
rances. 
Robert Prebble was possibly the father of Abraham, who emigrated, two years 
after his death, in 1636, to America. 
1636. John’ Prebble of Elham, husbandman. His wife Gilliam, sons William 
and John, grandson John, son of his son John, daughters Jobanna, Mildred, Susan 
Parnell and Alfra. 
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1659. John Prebble of Boughton under the Bleau, mentions parishes of 
Hearnhill, Kent, and Goodnerstone, Kent; wife Mary, sons William and John, 
daughter Mary. 

At Doctors Commons. — 1675. Died, John Prebble of London, leaving only 
a widow vane. Gro. Henry PREBLE. 





Tae Gerrymanver.—Articles on this subject have appeared in the American His- 
torical Record (edited by Mr. Lossing and published at Philadelphia) for Novem- 
ber, 1872, and February and June, 1873. After the first two articles had been 
published,—in which the naming of the monster is ascribed to Maj. Benjamin Rus- 
sell, editor of the Columbian Centinel; and its design attributed, by different 
authorities, to Gilbert Stuart, the painter, and Edward Horsman, secretary of an 
insurance company,—the following statement, written by an aged member of tie 
New-England Historic, Genealogical Society, who was acquainted with most of the 
people he names and was an intimate friend of Mr. Hale, was handed in for publi- 
cation in the RacisteEr : 

*t The true history of the Gerrymander is as follows, and it is very important 
that the correct history should be given, for the word has been fully incorporated 
into the American language, though I have not been able to find it in any dictiona- 
ry—not even in that of Webster. 

‘* The map of the county of Essex, designating ‘the boundary of the senatorial 
districts, was drawn by Nathan Hale who, with Henry Sedgwick, were editors of the 
Week/y Messenger. It was printed in that paper March 6, 1812. The extraordi- 
nary division of the county of Essex, taking a single line of towns from the outside 
of the county, and adding Chelsea from the county of Suffolk, in order to secure 
a democratic majority in the senate, was such a piece of political management as 
to produce a general outcry. The map was copied into some of the other newspa- 
pers, and at a dinner party at the house of Mr. Thorndike, an eminent merchant 
of that day in Boston, it was exhibited by Mr. Cogswell, afterwards librarian of the 
Astor Library. The form of the district was a subject of remark, and it was said 
that it resembled some horrible animal, and only wanted wings to make a frightful 
political dragon. Mr. Tisdale took his pencil and sketched the wings, and there 
was a discussion about the name, some suggesting that of salamander. Mr. Alsop 
proposed that of Gerrymander, which was adopted. 

‘*T was acquainted with several of the parties abovementioned, and this is the 
substance of a memorandum made in pencil when the broadside with the figure 
was printed. . 2" 

Israel Thorndike, the person above referred to, then lived at No. 6 Summer street, 
the east corner of Summer and Arch street, where John Tappan afterwards resid- 
ed. The estate is now owned by Hon. William Gray, who erected, in 1865, a granite 
block which was destroyed in the fire of November, 1872. He is building a new 
block on the site. 

Major Benjamin Russell, the editor of the Columbian Centinel, informed the late 
Dr. Joseph Palmer that the figure was drawn by Tisdale; but he attributed the 
naming to James Ogilvie, a lecturer on oratory.” 

Mr. E. Tisdale. who was a designer, engraver and miniature painter, resided in 
Boston at that time, though Hartford, Ct., appears to have been his residence for a 
considerable portion of his life, where he was a partner in ‘* The Graphic Company.” 
ere sketch of him will be foundin Dunlap’s Arts of Design in America, 
vol. ii. p. 45. ; 

A copy of the Gerrymander broadside of 1812, which has been painted so as to 
show plainly the caricature of Gov. Gerry, was recently presented to the New-Eng- 
land Historic, Genealogical Society by John Wells Parker, Esq., of Boston Highlands. 
The society had previously copies of the Gerrymander broadside of 1823 or there- 
about (which was reprinted in the American Historical Record for Nov. 1872), and 
the Boston Gazette, March 26, 1812, in which the Gerrymander picture firstappeared, 

besides other newspapers illustrating the history of the monster. es 
. W. Dean. 





Herrick Gexeatocy.—Dr. L. C. Herrick, of Woodstock, Ohio, is preparing a 
revised genealogy of the Herrick family, published by Gen. Jedediah Herrick in 
1846. The ancestor of this family was Henry Herrick, of Salem. 


1 Benjamin Bussey lived on the opposite corner, No. 5 Summer street. 
2 Loring’s Hundred Boston Orators, p. 559. 
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Tue Orv Hanover Srreet Rooster,— which for 148 years turned on the spire 
ofthe Hanover street church (first called the New Brick Church), and was the sailor’s 
land-mark in entering Boston harbor, has been recently placed on the stone spire 
of the Shepard Memorial Church, Cambridge. 

Its history, gathered from records, and ancient bills for materials and repairs 
from time to time, which records and bills are now in my possession, is as follows : 
It was made by Deacon Shem Drowne,! in 1721, and placed on the spire of the New 
Brick church the same year. In August, 1785, it was taken down by William Cord- 
well, repaired at an expense of £3 12s., and gilded by Samuel Harriss, Jr. ; John 
Osborn supplying the gold leaf for £4 03 04. It was taken down the second time 
by Almoran Holmes in 1822, repaired and placed on a new spire of the same build- 
ing in 1823. The third time by William Barnicoat in June, 1832, and regilded by 
Robinson & Smith. At this time Mr. James L. Barbour placed within the vane a 
steel-bearing for the point of the shaft to turnon. The fourth time it was taken 
down by Mr. Johnson, March 11, 1844, preparatory to the erection of a new church 
building. It was then repaired by Messrs. H. N. Hooper & Co., regilded and placed 
on the spire of the new church building, on the same spot, and on the same shaft on 
which it was first placed in 1721. 

The vane became spitted by the rivets giving way which held the steel bearing, 
and the fifth time it was taken down, June 24, 1858, repaired and replaced by 
Messrs. Clark & Brazier, where it remained, until about 8 o'clock, P.M., of the 
day of the great gale of September 8, 1869, when the entire spire was carried away. 

As the spire fell, the ‘* Old Bird ’’ parted company with the shaft on which it had 
turned for 148 years, sailed off on its own account, and striking on a neighborin 
roof, cut its way to a room below.: A flattened bullet and papers enclosed in lea 
were found within the vane. The papers were so decayed they could not be read. 

The church premises having become the property of the First Methodist Episcopal 
Church, the vane was again repaired, and deposited within the building as a me- 
mento of the olden time. ' 

The vane is made of copper and brass, Xs ong in part by an iron frame. It 
measures, from bill to tip of tail, 5 feet 4 inches, and stands 5 feet 5 inches from the 
foot of socket to the top of comb. It weighs 172 pounds. 

In June, 1873, the Shepard Congregational Society, in veneration of its long his- 
tory, and interesting associations, purchased it, and elevated it to its new post of 
~— on the stone spire of their church near the ‘* Washington Elm ”’ in Cambridge. 

his statement was written on parchment, and, withother items of record, con- 
nected with the church and society, was enclosed im a copper box, and placed 
within the vane. 

It has indeed witnessed an eventful history of five generations, dating from the 
Rev. Cotton Mather’s dedication sermon first delivered beneath it in 1721. May it 
gather new inspiration from kindred historic associations here, and transmit through 
this Puritan church, to our successors, a link of connection with the long past, and 
with the men and principles we delight to honor. 

Cambridge, August 15, 1873. W. A. Saunpers. 





Martin Famtty.—Mr. William Hall, of Elizabeth, N. J., has a minute family 
record and history of the Martins of Rhode Island, for the early generations. They 
were collected sixty years ago. 





Ancocus, New-Jersty.—[Recister, ante, page 149.] The word printed Am- 
om in the letter from Benjamin Franklin to his sister Jane Mecom, should be 

ncocus. 

This farm was near the Rancocus creek in the county of Burlington, New-Jersey, 
and was known as Franklin Park, a name which, I believe, it still bears. A few years 
ago, the house was occupied as a Female Boarding School. 

Philadelphia. . Wiuram Duane. 


Dz Wotr.—Information in regard to the genealogical and personal history of 
Bezaleel De Wolf, who settled very early in Lyme, Conn., and was the ancestor of 
the Rhode Island De Wolfs, and of many distinguished people of other names, is 
desired by Evetyn McCurpy Sauispury. 

Lyme, Conn., Aug., 1873. ' 


1 He also made the Grasshopper on Faneuil Hall. 
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Fiupp.—Information is wanted concerning any of the passengers of the ship “ Alex- 
ander,”’ given in ** Drake’s Founders of New-England,’’ page 106, as having sailed 
from London for Barbadves, May, 1635, and particularly of Thomas Fludd, 

In a ** List of Ancient Names in Boston and vicinity, from 1630 to 1644, by John 
Farmer,” published in vol. i. p. 193, New-Eneuanp Hist. anp Gen. Recister, 
among the names given as living in Boston is ‘* Fluwd.’? Can any account be given 
of him, or should the name be Flood or Fludd? Any information relating to the 
family of Fludd, Flood, Flud, Flod, Flodd, Fluyd, Flade, Floud, Flewd and Flowd 
—as the name is variously written—in America befure 1645, will be very thankfully 
received by Martin H, Srarrorp. 

320 West 20th st., New-York. 
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Socrere! Jerstatsg.—In the March Ist issue of the ‘‘ Weekly Express,” a paper 
published in the Isle of Jersey, we learn of the proposed formation in that an- 
cient island of a society bearing this name. R. P. Marrett, sq., Her Britannic 
Majesty’s Attorney-general, in a lecture delivered by him, stated the objects of such 
a society to be the study of the history and antiquities of the island. 

Old tangy has sent many representatives to our country, founders of races identi- 
fied with the prosperity of New-England and elsewhere ; and descendants of Je:sey- 
men here will look with much interest upon the successful foundation of the pro- 
posed society. It is to be hoped that some attention may also be turned by it to the 
study of the ancestry of its families, in which ave in New-England feel an interest. 

Capt. J. Bertrand Payne’s elegant work upon this subject, giving charts of many 
of its families, should be followed by others ; indeed Capt. Payne proposes a second 
edition, with many additions to his very valuable work. W. P. CABOT. 

* Boston, Aug. 22, 1873. , 





Emery.—Mr. Savage, following Coffin, is led into the error of stating that John 
Emery, Jr., of Newbury, married, Oct. 29, 1650, Mary, widow of Joun Webster, 
of Ipswich. Aside from the incongruity of assigning to a young man, just come of 
age, a wife nearly or quite old enough to be his mother, and withal a widow with 
eight children,’ the absurdity of imputing to her thirteen additional childzen by her 
second marriage,—making an interval of forty-nine years between her oldest and 
youngest child,—is too apparent to pass without protest, which Mr. Savage has in- 
deed readily entered. 

It was, undoubtedly, John Emery, Sen., who married Mrs. Mary Webster, for he 
left a widow Mary, and there is no probability that she had more than one child by 
her second husband. ‘This child was Jonathan, born May 13, 1652. He is named 
in the will of his father, all of whose lands in Newbury he was to receive on the con- * 
dition of supporting his mother. John Emery, Sen., appoints his ‘* son”? Abraham 
Merrill, one of the overseers of his will. ‘‘ Son’? must here mean son-in-law ; but 
Abraham Merrill did not marry a daughter of John Emery, Sen.,—his wife was 
Abigail Webster, and he couldjhave been brought into the relation of ‘son’ only 
by his having married a stepdaughter of the testator, and there is no reason to doubt 
his having done so. It is certain that the widow, Mary Emery, who died April 28, 
1694, was the widow of John Emery, Sen.” ; for, although at that time there was a 
Mary, widow of John Emery, Jr., the Newbury records show that Mary, relict of 
Sergt. John Emery, died Feb. 3, 1709-10, and the Sergt. must have been John, Jr., 
because (Hist. Newbury, p. 145) Sergt. John Emery was chosen on a committee 
* divide and lay out lands, Oct. 21, 1686, three years after the death of John 

mery, Sen. 

It is not by any means certain that Mary, the widow of John Emery, Jr., was the 
mother of all his children. In not one of the records of these thirteen births is the 
name of the mother given, and the speculation of Mr. Savage in regard to the early 
wife of John Emery, Jr., would be quite as applicable to a spinster as to a young 
widow. J. M. Brapsury. 





Hezextan Srratrox, who settled in Northfeld, Mass., in 1714. Information 
respecting his lineage will be welcomed by J. H. TEMPLE. 
ramingham, Mass. 


1 Compare Massachusetts Colony Records, vol. ii. p. 184, and vol. iii. p. 254, 
? He names in his will his daughter, Ebenezer Ho.1g, so that Mr. Savage’s doubt on this 
po'nt goes for naught. 
37* 


Vol. XXVII. 
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Tue Witt or Josnva Sears.—[The Barnstable Patriot publishes the will of the 
late Joshua Sears, which we have revised and corrected by an office-copy. It isas 
follows—Eprror] : 


Know all men by these presents, that I, Joshua Sears, of Yarmouth, in the Com- 
monwealth of Massachusetts, Merchant, do make and publish this my last will 
and testament, as follows, to wit : 

P — to my brother, Charles Sears, of said Yarmouth, twenty-five thousand 
ollars. 

I give to my brother, Willard Sears, of New-Bedford, in said Commonwealth, 
twenty-five thousand dollars. j 

I give, devise and bequeath to my nieces, Hannah Sears and Catherine Sears 
daughters of my brother Charles Sears, the house in said Yarmouth ‘now oceupied 
by said Charles Sears, the stable and Register Office, with the land under and 
around them, being the same premises which said Charles conveyed tome. It 
being understood that my brother Charles Sears shall with his wife occupy the same 
during their lives and the life of the survivor of them, they paying the taxes and 
keeping the premises in repair. 

l give to my niece, Mary Jane Myrick, two thousand dollars, in full for services 
rendered and which she shall render to my son, Joshua Montgomery Sears, until he 
shall be five years old. I give to my nephew, Alexander Pomeroy Sears, ten thou- 
sand dollars. I give to my nephew, Cyrus A. Sears, ten thousand dollars, to be 
paid to him—fiye thousand dollars when he shall be twenty-five years old, and five 
thousand when he shall be thirty-five years old, the interest on said sums, until 
payment of the principal, to be paid by my executors and trustees to said 
Cyrus or his guardian. I give to my nephew, Isaac Myrick, fifteen hundred dollars 
to set him up in business. 

I a to the other children of Isaac and Lucy Myrick, one-thousand dollars to 
each. 

I give to my nieces, the children of my sister, Sally Crocker, fifteen hundred 
dollars to each. 

1 sive to the two children of my sister, Hannah Hamblin, one thousand dollars to 
each. 

[ order and direct my executors and trustees to pay to my sister, Hannah 

Hamblin, the income of five thousand dollars during her life. 

I give to my executors and trustees five thousand dollars, in trust, to pay the 
income to my niece, Olivia R. Sears, during her life, and after her decease said five 
thousand dollars to go to her heirs. 

+ I give to the town of Yarmouth, my native town, fifteen thousand dollars, for the 
purpose of founding a school on the north side of Yarmouth, for teaching navigation 
and kindred sciences. 

I give to the Boston Seaman’s Friend Society three thousand dollars. 

I nominate and appoint Alpheus Hardy, of Dorchester, in said Commonwealth, 
merchant, to be the guardian of my son, Joshua Montgomery Sears. - 1 nominate 
and appoint Alpheus Hardy, of Dorchester, Horatio Harris, of Roxbury, merchants, 
and Hugh Montgomery, of Boston, counsellor-at-law, all of said Commonwealth, to 
be the executors of and the trustees under this my will; and it is my will, and I 
request, that my executors shall not be required to give 7 other or greater bonds 
to the Judge of Probate than said Judge shall, under all the circumstances of the 
case, in his discretion think best. 

Ail the rest, residue and remainder of my estate I give to said Alpheus Hardy, 
Horatio Harris. and Hugh Montgomery, their heirs and assigns, as joint tenants in 
trust, to hold, invest and manage, and take care of the same according to their best 
knowledge and discretion, and I wish them to invest one-half wn of my estate in 
favorable purchases of real, productive estate, stores to be preferred, looking well 
to the value and titles thereof. And 1 wish them to invest one-half part of said 
estate in bottom mortgages on estates which shall be considered of twice the value 
of the money loaned thereon, the title of such estates to be well examined. I give 
to my son, Joshua M. Sears, the sum of thirty thousand dollars, to be paid to him 
at the age of twenty-one years. All such parts of the income of my estate which 
may be necessary for the support and education of my son, I order to be used for 
that purpose, and when he shall be twenty-one years old, I direct that four thousand 
dollars shall be paid to him annually ; when he shall be twenty-five years old, six 
thousand dollars og year, and ten thousand dollars per year when he shall be 
thirty-five years old. 
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And in case of the death of my son before he arrives to the age of twenty-one 
years, then I direct*that ten thousand dollars be paid to said town of Yarmouth 
for the purpose of a library, and six thousand dollars for free lectures in said town. 
And the residue and remainder of said estate I direct to be paid and divided, one- 
third thereof to my brother Charles, one-third to my brother Willard, and one-third 
to the children of my brother Thomas W. Sears. ° 

Witness my hand and seal this 5th day of February, A.D. 1857. 

‘* Aid’ erased and ‘“‘ Friend” inserted; ‘‘Six’’ erased and ‘ten”’ inserted, 
before signing. 

Tn presence of us, Josuua Szars. [Seal.] 
who sign as witnesses to this will. 
W, H. Howarp, 
Joserpu CU. Pray, 
Sam! B. Deane. 


The Patriot remarks upon the will as follows: 


*¢ Much harsh and unkind remark has been made by thoughtless persons as to 
some of the provisions and some of the omissions of this will, and we think it just, 
therefore, to say that the testator fully intended to make many other bequests, and 
would have done so on the day after this was executed ; but his health declined so 
rapidly that he was unable todo more. It was wise in him and in those who advised 
him, that he fully executed what was done, making that part of his intention sure, 
and all will agree that this partial and incemplete will ‘is much better than none, 
and all that could be obtained under the circumstances,’ using the language of one 
of the executors. The result is simply an admonition to all men to attend to so 
important a duty before the last suffering hours of life.”’ 





Eurnv Yaz [Reaiser, vol. iv. p. 245], the founder of Yale College in New-Haven, 
Conn., was buried at the church in Wrexham, Wales. His monument, a pjain altar 
tomb, bears this inscription : 

“ Born in America, in Europe bred, 
In Afric traveled, & in Asia wed: 
Where long he lived, and died, in London dead. 
Much good, some ill, he did; so hope all’s even, 
And that his soul thro’ mercy’s gone to Heaven: 
You that survive & read this tale, take care, 
For this most certain exit to prepare. 
Where blest in peace & actions of the just 
Smell sweet, & blossom in the silent dust.” 


The strongest fact is yet to tell. It is recorded that Mr. Yale went out to the 
East Indies from this country as an adventurer, and, becoming wealthy, obtained 
the presidency of Madras, and is said to have ruled with a most oppressive authori- 
ty. He caused his groom to be hanged for riding out a favorite horse without leave. 

or this murder he was ordered to England, where he was tried for the crime, but 
by some means escaped all punishment, except a heavy fine. He died in 1724. 

His descendants now reside in this city. [New-Haven Journal.] 





An Op Homesreap. [From the New-Hampshire Gazette.]—I notice that in your 

per of. Jan. 16, mention is made of the Rollins farm in Stratham passing 
through seven generations in succession. This leads me to communicate to you 
some notice of the farm in Eliot where I now live. 

I find on Kittery Town Records, the original grant of Kittery to Charles Frost, in 
the year 1674, one hundred and forty acres. (Charles Frost was son of Nicholas 
Frost, who emigrated to Kittery in 1630.) The farm passed from Charles to his son, 
John Frost, who settled in Newcastle, N. H., and who built a house and barn on 
the lot, which were occupied by tenants. John Frost gave the farm to his son 
Jobn, who settled on the farm in 1730, and in 1733 built the house now occupied by 
the writer. Healso built a guard house in 1735, and in 1740 another guard house, 
40 by 50 feet, of solid timber. The buildings are at present in good repair. The 
port holes on the inside are visible in the guard houses. The farm has passed suc- 
cessively through six generations, and five generations have been born in the house. 

Eliot, Me. JoserH Frost. 





Wrystow Memorrat Monument.—A monument, commemorative of the lives and 
labors of the Rev. Drs. Winslow, has just been erected gt mr in the cemetery in 
Williston, Vermont. It is of superior workmanship, being a pyramidal column 
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eighteen feet high, surmounted with a large and elaborately carved cross. The 
material used is Isle la Motte stone, harder than granite, and affrding a much finer 
polish. ‘The inscription is partly in raised letters. The side of the monument facing 
the street bears this inscription : 


: re Taree Broruers, 
Born in Williston, of the seventh generation from the Pilgrim Fathers. 
‘* Their works do fullow them.” 


WINSLOW. 


Side No. 2 has this engraved : 


Miron Winstow, D.D., LL.D., 
Forty-five years Missionary in India, died at Cape of Good Hope, Oct. 22, 1864, 


aged 74 years. 
‘* Thy life to the Cross was wholly devoted.”’ 


Side No. 3 is thus lettered : 
Hvssarv Winstow, D.D., 
Author, Educator, Pastor at Boston and elsewhere, died Aug. 13, 1864, aged 64 years. 
‘* Always abounding in the work of the Tord.” 


Side No. 4 reads as follows : 
Gorpon Winstow, D.D., M.D., 
Rector at Staten Island, N. Y., and elsewhere, entered into rest June 7, 1864, aged 
59 years. 
‘* In the service of his country and for his Master.” 
—[Boston Journal, July 19, 1873. 


Tue Treasure oN Boarp toe Hvzzar Fricate. —I notice that efforts to recover 
the treasure supposed to be sunk in the Huzzar, near Hell Gate, in 1780, are about 
to be renewed. Perhaps the following communication, cut from an Edinburgh 
ae in 1827, may check any further foolish expenditure of money in that 

irection : 


Po the Editor of the Edinburgh Observer: Sir,—I read in your paper of the 7th instant a 
y 


statement made by a Mr. Mitchell, copied from an American paper, regarding the loss of 
the Huzzar frigate. Mr. Mitchell’s account of the unfortunate fate of that fine vessel is in 
many respects correct. I am not inclined to dispute with him the appearances now 
presented by handles of knives, beeswax, etc., extracted from the wreck; but neither he 
nor anyone else will be so fortunate as to find the “ large treasure” said to have been lost in 
her. There was, indeed, £20,009 on board the ship two days before she was lost, that is 
on the 2Ist of November, 1780, but on that day the money was safely landed and delivered 
into the custody of Commissary General Delancy, and in which operation I assisted, being 
then a petty officer in the Huzzar. The Huzzar struck on Pot Kock near threeo’clock in 
the afternoon of the 23d of November, 1780, and did not go down till she swung several 
miles up the sound, when she went down in a bay called “The Brothers,” at seven in the 
evening, same day, in seven fathoms of water; and-a strong current, then running at the 
rate of nine knots an hour, occasioned the loss, as nearly as could be ascertained, of one’ 
hundred and seven fine brave fellows, part of her crew. When the accident happened the 
Huzzar was on her way from New York to Gardner’s Bay, with despatches to Admiral 
Arbuthnot. Iam, &c., 
Castle Hill, Aug. 8, 1827. FLETCHER Betts. 


The accounts of the loss of life by this shipwreck are strangely at variance. 
According to Fletcher Betts 107 brave fellows of her crew were drowned, and as he 
was one of the ship’s company his evidence ought to be reliable. Yet Marshall, in 
his biography of Sir Charles Maurice Pole, Bart., the captain of the Huzzar, says: 
‘* The officers and people except one being all saved, and as no blame whatever could 
be imputed to Captain Pole in this accident, he was charged with Vice-Admiral 
Arbuthnot’s despatches to the admiralty; and soon after his arrival in England 
received the appointment to the Success, 32 guns and 220 men.” Ralfe, in his 
naval biography, tells a similar story, and Schomberg, in his naval chronicles, 
records the loss of the ship, but makes no mention of any loss of life by her ship- 
wreck. Other accounts state that seventy American prisoners, taken from tke 
prison-ships in the Wallabout, heavily ironed, went down in the vessel ; evidently a 
sensational story. 

The Huzzar of this shipwreck was the second of the name in the royal navy. 
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Tn a list of the vessels of the royal navy, built from 1700 to 1800, which can be 
found in Charnock’s “Marine Architecture,” there is mention of four vessels 
named Huzzar, namely : 

1. Huzzar 28, built 1757; length on the gun-deck, 118 feet 3 inches; keel, 97 
feet 24 inches; beam, 33 feet 8 inches; hold, 10 feet 6 inches; tonnage, 586; crew, 
200. This vessel was lost off the coast of Cuba, in 1762. : 

2. Huzzar 28, built 1763; gun-deck,.114 feet 4 inches; keel, 102 feet 8 inches ; 
beam, 33 feet 8 inches; hold, 11 feet; tonnage, 619; crew, 200. This vessel is 
recorded as lost, and was the one that sunk in Brothers’ Bay. ; 

3. Huzzar 28, built 1784; gun-deck, 120 feet 6 inches; keel, 99 feet 6 inches ; 
beam, 33 feet 6 inches; hold, 11 feet; tonnage, 594; crew, 200. ‘ 

4. Huzzar 38, built 1799; gun-deck, 150 feet 6 inches ; keel, 125 feet 8 inches; 
beam, 39 feet 6 inches; hold, 13 feet 9 inches; tonnage, 1043; crew, 280. 

This table, which may be considered official, as it is taken direct from the 
admiralty records, disposes of the statement published in the New-York Tribune 
some time since, that the length of the vessel lost near Hell Gate was 206 feet 6 
inches, and the breadth of beam 56 feet 2 inches.—[ Boston Evening Transcript.] 

Boston, Aug. 14, 1873. Gro. Henry PREBLE. 








Postat Carps.—The origin of postal cards dates from the late Franco-Prussian 
war. The difficulty of soldiers in securing pens and paper upon which to write 
home, induced the German authorities to issue bits of pasteboard to the soldiers for 
this purpose, gnd they were largely availed of, the messages being written in pencil. 
Their use was continued thereafter in time of peace, and has since been adopted in 
England and the United States. 


Errata.—Vol. xxvi. p. 77, 1. 33, for Sarah read Lydia. Vol, xxvi. p. 78, lines 3 

and 4 from bottom, dele the last sentence and insert, He died Oct. 31, 1869, a. 81. 
Vol. xxvii. p. 180, lines 25 and 27, for Mather read Mathes. Vol. xxvii. p. 360 

(note), 1. 2 from bottom, for Gen. Varnum’s death read Gen. Varnum’s birth. 





NECROLOGY OF N. E. HISTORIC, GENEALOGICAL SOCIETY. 
Prepared by the Rey. Dorvs Ciarkg, D.D., Historiographer. 


Exsenezer Date, Esq., a life member and benefactor, was born in Gloucester, 
Mass., April 2, 1812, and died in Boston, Dec. 3, 1871, at the age of 59 years. 
His tirst American ancestor was John Dale, of Salem, Mass. His descent from 
John? Dale was through John? of Salem, born Nov. 2, 1685; Ebenezer® of Danvers 
Mass., born March 7, 1730; Ebenezer* of Danvers, born Dec. 25, 1755; and 
Ebenezer® (his father) of Danvers, born Oct. 13, 1781. His mother’s maiden name 
was Serena Parker Johnson, and she was born in Andover, North Parish, July 25,° 
1786. He used to affirm, that all which it is necessary to say about the character 
of his ancestors is, that his grandfather Johnson fought on the American side at 
Bunker Hill, and his grandfather Dale on the American side at Lexington. His 
wife was Caroline Mumford Young, daughter of Col. David Young, attorney-at-law, 
of Windham, Conn. They were aontel Aug. 1, 1838. They had two children: 
7 Bliss Dale, born May 21, 1840; and Ebenezer Dale, born Jan. 3, 1843. His 
brothers were Surgeon General Dale, who did efficient service in organizing regi- 
ments during the late war, and was one of Gov. Andrew’s most trusted counsellors ; 
and Theron J. Dale, who died a short time before himself. 

Ebenezer Dale attended the schools in Gloucester till he was eleven years of age, 
and then went to the Franklin Academy at Andover, where he remained three years. 
In 1826 he came to Boston in the employ of Johnson, Sewall & Co., importers of 
dry goods, and became a member of the firm in 1834. Afterward he went into the 
woolen and cotton manufacturing business, under the style of Dale Brothers & Co., 
at the head of which he remained till his death. 

Mr. Dale has been largely connected with the business and municipal affairs of , 
Boston. He was long a director in the Union Bank, in the Franklin Insurance 
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Company, and in 1871 he was director in the Manufacturers’ Mutual Fire Insurance 
Company. He was also prominently connected with the Provident Institution for 
Savings, with the Home for Aged Indigent Females, and with the General Theo- 
logical Library. In the latter named institution he was a director. He was a 
member of the common council in the years 1850 and 1851, when the Cochituate 
water was introduced into the city, the Electric Telegraph adopted, and the Public 
Garden saved for the use of the citizens as a garden and public promenade. He con- 
tributed one hundred dollars to the building fund of this society, and was a bene- 
factor of other institutions. 
On the Sunday after the funeral of Mr. Dale, Dec. 10, 1871, the Rev. Dr. Lothrop, 
astor of the Brattle Street Church, with which Mr. Dale had long been connected, 
elivered an appropriate eulogy upon his character and life. 


* Martin Bowen Scorr, Esq., of Cleveland, Ohio, was born in Deerfield, N. Y., 
in March, 1801, and died in Cleveland, O., Feb. 2, 1872, aged 70 years. He is said 
to have descended, in the nineteenth generation, from William Balliol Scott, of 
Scott Hall, Kent, England, in the reign of Edward I. 

His American ancestry were :— 

1. Richard Scott, born in Scotland in 1607, and emigrated to Boston, Mass., in 
1633. He married Kate, daughter of Rev. Francis Marbury, and sister of the cele- 
brated Mrs. Anne Hutchinson. 

2. John Scott, who married Rebecca ’ 

3. Sylvanus Scott, who married Joanna, dau. of Gov. Joseph Jenckes. 

4. Nathaniel Scott, who married Mary Smith; 

5. Sylvanus Seott, who married Jerusha Brown. 

6. Nathaniel Scott, who married Charlotte Bowen. They were the parents of 
Martin Bowen Scott, the subject of the present memoir. 

A very curious and cabaohle aper upon the * Antiquity of the Name of Scott,’ 
was prepared and read by Mr. Scott, before the Western Reserve Historical Society, 
and was published in the New-Encianp HistoricaL AND GENEALOGICAL Rectster for 
April, 1869. That article and ‘* An Early New-England Marriage Dower,”’ are the 
only important publications of which he was the author. : 

Mr. Scott was educated at the Academy in Utica, N. Y., which he left in 1820. 
He was soon after engaged as clerk in the house of De Graff, Walton & Co., and 
also in that of Ca: ‘Dows, in the forwarding business on the Mohawk River and 
the Erie Canal. He removed to Cleveland, Ohio, in 1837, and in 1844 he built a 
— Elevator on River st., which was the first brick building erected on-the river 

nt. 

In 1840 he married Mary Williamson, by whom he had seven children. The two 
children who are now living, are Charles Otis Scott and John Williamson Scott. 
The first is now about 20, and the last about 18 years of age. 

Mr. Scott was admitted to membership in this society, Sept. 8, 1863. 


° Prepared by Joun Goven Nicuo ts, F.S.A., of London, Eng. 


Sir Frepertc Mappen, K.H., F.R.S. (for some years F.S.A.) and M.R.I.A., was 
born in 1801 at Portsmouth, the seventh son of Capt. William John Madden of the 
Royal Marines, and grandson of James Madden, Esq., of Colehill house, Fulham, 
Middlesex. His first literary occupation was that of assisting Mr. Roscoe, in 1825, 
in forming a catalogue of the MSS. belonging to the Earl of Leicester at Holkham 
in Norfolk. In the course of the next year he became an assistant in the library of 
the British Museum, where he was for some years deputy keeper of the manuscripts, 
and afterward at the head of that department from 1837 until his resignation in 
September, 1866. With other eminent, scientific and learned men he was nominated 
to the Hanoverian Guelphic order in 1834, and received the honor of knighthood 
from King William [V. March 13, 1835. He was appointed one of the gentlemen 
of H. M. Privy Chamber, Nov. 25, 1834. ; 

Sir Frederic Madden was one of the most painstaking and hardworking of the 
historical and literary antiquaries of the present century. In his official position at 
the British Museum he was indefatigable, and he fulfilled its duties most creditably. 
He selected new purchases for his department with great judgment and discretion, 
and he was poe attentive to the conservation of its accumulated treasures. He 
restored and made accessible many of the scorched Cottonian MSS. which had been 
put away unseen from the fire of 1736. He entered with great zeal into those 
antiquarian researches for which his post at the British Museum afforded him such , 
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ample facilities, and as early as 1826 his authority was cited by the late Sir Harris 
Nicolas as “* one of the most able historians of the present day.”” His first important 
work, published in 1830, was ‘‘ The Privy Purse Expenses of the Princess Mary, 
daughter of Henry VILI., afterward Queen Mary: with a Memoir of ‘the Princess, 
and Notes.”’ 8yo. 

In 1830 he undertook, together with the Rev. Josiah Forshall (also some time 
keeper of the MSS. in the British Museum), at the suggestion of the Council of the 
Royal Society of Literature, to edit the Old Testament in Wickliffe’s version. Of 
Wickliffe’s New-Testament there were already many editions ; but his Old Testament 
remained in manuscript. This important work was eventually taken up by the 
University of Oxford, and printed at the Clarendon Press. 1t was continued by the 
editors, above-named, during a course of twenty-two years, and completed in four 
volumes, 4to, 1850, comprising all the Wickliffite versions of the Holy Scriptures. 

Sir Frederic Madden edited for the Roxburghe Club the ancient English romances 
of ‘* Havelok the Dane” (printed in 1828), and “ William and the Werwolf” 
(1832), and the old English version of the ** Gesta Romanorum”’ (1838). 

Tn 1839 he performed a similar service for the Bannatyne Club. 

From the beginning of his literary career he was a frequent correspondent of 
The Gentleman's Mayazine, as he was subsequently of Notes and Queries. Healso - 
contributed to establish, and for some time to edit, the Collectanea Topographica et 
Genealogica, mentioned in the following notice of Sir Thomas Phiilipps. 

In 1847 he completed, in 3 vols. 8vo., ‘* Layamon’s Brut, or Chronicle of 
Britain, a poetical semi-Saxon paraphrase of the Brut of Wace,’’ printed for the 
first time from a Cottonian MS. in the British Museum, accompanied by a literal 
translation, notes, and a grammatical glossary. ‘The expense of this was borne by 
the Society of Antiquaries of London. 

Sir Frederic Madden was elected a fellow of that society in 1828, and was for 
some years one of the most frequent and important contributors to its Archzologia. 
Among his communications were a very copious historical memoir on the game of chess 
suggested by the discovery of ancient chessmen in the Isle of Lewis, now preserved 
in the British Museum (these extend to nearly 100 pages, 1833) ; ‘‘ Observations 
upon the Autograph of Shakspere and the Orthography of his Name,” 1837, which 
was reprinted in a separate edition; and documents relating to Perkin Warbeck, 
with remarks on his history, printed in the same year. 

He died in London, March, 1873. 

| He was elected an honorary member of the N. E. Hist. Gen. Society in 1861.] 


Sir Tuomas Pariurrs, Bart., of Middle Hill, co. Worcester and Thirlestaine 
house, Cheltenham, F.R.S. and F.S.A., a trustee of the British Museum, was born 
July 15, 1792, and was the son and heir of Thomas Phillipps, Esq., who purchased 
the estate of Middle Hill, by Hannah, daughter of Thomas Walton, Esq., of Warley, 
in the parish of Sowerby, near Halifax, co. York. He entered Rugby School at the 
age of fifteen, and was afterward a member of University College, Oxford, where 
he graduated B.A. 1815, M.A. 1820. He was elected Fellow of the Royal Society 
and of the Society of Antiquaries in 1819, and created a baronet by patent dated 
Sept. 1, 1821. In 1825 he was high sheriff of Worcestershire. He was nominated 
a trustee of the British Museum in 1861. These are the most remarkable circum- 
stances in his personal history. His literary career was exceedingly zealous and 
laborious ; but, unfortunately, not guided by a judgment equal to compass the 
useful results to which he aspired. In his early days his attention was chiefly 
directed to the records of local and family history, particularly in relation to 
Wiltshire, Oxfordshire, and other districts for which he entertained an especial 
interest. He printed a very few copies of the ‘‘ Monumental Inscriptions in Wilt- 
shire,” and the ‘‘ Episcopal Institutions to Benefices ”’ in the same County (1297- 
1810), from the Registers of the Bishop of Salisbury. In 1833 he set on foot the 
Collectanea Topographica et Genealogica, but did not long continue his contributions. 
His other productions, usually printed in small numbers at his private press at 
Middle Hill, are exceedingly numerous, but méstly brief and too often left imperfect. 
There is some account of them in the first edition of Martin’s Catalogue of Privately 
Printed Books: but the most complete catalogue will be found in Bohn’s edition of 
the Bibliographers’ Manual by Lowndes. They consist chiefly of Heralds’ Visitations, 
detailed pedigrees, portions of monastic cartularies, catalogues of earlicr collections 
of manuscripts, with some historical and topographical pieces. The actual author- 
ship of Sir Thomas Phillipps was slight, confined to a letter on parochial registra- 
tion, published in 1833, and to occasional prefaces to the books he printed. But the 
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great business of his life was that of amassing a vast collection of manuscripts, 
more extensive than any formed in modern times. His purchases were made in all 
parts of the world, and in several instances he added whole libraries to his stores, 
After his mansion at Middle Hill had long been full to overflowing, he acquired, 
after the death of the late Lord Ncrthwick, the galleries at Thirlestaine house in 
Cheltenham, which had been filled by that nobleman’s collection of pictures, and 
converted them into a new library. Here for the present his collections rest, under 
the guardianship of his son-in-law, the Rev. J. E. A. Fenwick, to whose third son, 
Mapsall Thomas Phillipps Fenwick, they are to devolve after his mother’s death, 
and to descend as heir-looms, in tail male, with several remainders in case of issue 
failing. The testator contemplates the admission of littrary inquirers to the use of 
the library, under certain restrictions, but it is forbidden that any manuscript or 
printed book shall be taken from the place. 

Sir Thomas Phillips was twice married ; but, dying without a son and heir, his 
title becomes extinct. The name of Phillipps has been taken by James Orchard 
Halliwell, Esq., the well-known editor of Shakespeare and a long list of other 
literary works, who married Sir Thomas’s eldest daughter: this, it is understood, 
is in compliance with the will of the lady’s grandfather. 

* _ Sir Thomas died in Cheltenham, Feb. 6, 1872, in his 80th year, and was buried at 
Broadway, co. Worcester, on the 13th. 
[He was elected an honorary member of the N. E. Hist. Gen. Society in 1863.] 





SOCIETIES AND THEIR PROCEEDINGS. 
New-Hamrsuire Historicat Society. 


Tue fifty-first annual meeting of the New-Hampshire Historical Society was held 
- oe Wednesday, June 11, at the society’s library room, the President in 
the chair. 

The corresponding secretary read his report, which was accepted, and also a letter 
from the.Hon. Marshall P. Wilder. 

The report of the treasurer was presented, read and accepted, and showed the 
financial standing of the society to be good. 

John J. Bell, Esq., from the publishing committee, reported that the committee 
had ordered no publications during the year. Accepted. . 

The report of the standing committee was embraced in the treasurer’s report, and 
no further action was taken. 

The committee on the Bradley Monument made a written report concerning the 
expense of fencing the lot containing the monument on the Hopkinton road, esti- 
mated at $100. ‘The report was accepted, and placed on file. 

The Hon. Benj. F. Prescott, from the committee to secure portraits for the so- 
ciety’s room, reported that he had secured the portraits of the Rev. Dr. Bouton and 
Dr. Wm. Prescott, now in the hall; and that he had secured in Boston a copy of a 
portrait of the Rev. Dr. Belknap. 

— report was accepted, and the committee were requested to continue their 
rs. 
The following resolutions were presented by B. F. Prescott, and adopted :— 

Resolved, That the thanks of the New-Hampshire Historical Society be tendered 
to Nathan B. Prescott, Esq., of Jamaica Plain, Massachusetts, for the excellent 
portrait of Dr. William Prescott, of Concord, N.H., which he has so liberally pre- 
sented to this Society, and that the Secretary be directed to forward a copy of this 
resolution to Mr. Prescott. 

Resolved, That the thanks of the New-Hampshire Historical Society be tendered 
to Gen. Joab N. Patterson, of Concord, and others, for the portrait of the Rev. 
Nathaniel Bouton, of Concord, which they have so ey! presented to the Society, 
and that the Secretary be directed to forward a copy of this resolution to each of 
the names mentioned in the above. 

Messrs. W. B. ‘Towne, of Milford, S. C. Eastman, of Concord, and Robert Mack, 
of Londonderry, were appointed a committee to nominate officers. 

Messrs. Wm. H. Y. Hackett, of Portsmouth, Samuel H. Stevens, of Concord, 
and John J. Bell, of Exeter, were appointed a committee on new members. 
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The Hon, W. H. Y. Hackett, from the committee on new members, reported the 
following list, all of whom were unanimously elected by ballot : _ ' 

Messrs. Geo. W. Lawrence, Concord; Henry J. Crippen, Concord ; Oliver Pills- 
bury, Concord; John V. Barron, Concord; Joseph N. Cilley, Nottingham ; Win- 
throp H. Dudley, Brentwood; Seneca A. Ladd, Meredtth Village ; the Rev. Silas 
Ketchum, Bristol ; A. J. Thompson, M.D., Laconia; John B. Clarke, Manchester ; 
Isaac Walker, Pembroke; W. H.H. Allen, Claremont; Ira Colby, Jr., Claremont ; 
Hosea W. Parker, Claremont; Sylvester C. Gould, Manchester; Nathan P. Hunt, 
Manchester; Frank W. Miller, Portsmouth; Woodbury Seavey, Portemouth ; 
Prof. Charles H. Hitchcock, Hanover; Wm. K. Bartlett, Warner; Bradbury L. 
Cilley, Exeter; Edwin C. Bailey, Hopkinton; the Rev. Wm. J. Tucker, Man- 
chester ; Col. John B. Bachelder, Gilmanton ; Charles H. Burns, Wilton ; Joseph 
G. Edgerly, Manchester ; David A. Warde, Concord. ; 

The Hon. Lorenzo Sabine, Boston; Alfred L. Elwyn, M.D., Philadelphia ; and 
the + wh William McClure, D.D., Londonderry, Ireland, were elected honorary 
members. 

The president at this point presented to the society 600 volumes of books pertain- 
ing to New-Hampshire, on certain conditions; whereupon Joseph B. Walker of- 
fered the following resolution, which was adopted :— 

Voted, That this society gratefully accept the very liberal donation of our pre- 
sident embodied in the communication just read, upon the terms therein set forth ; 
that alcove No. 2 be hereby named the Bell alcove and set apart for the reception of 
the books presented by Mr. Bell. Adopted. 

William B. Towne, Esq., from the committee on nomination of officers, reported 
the following, who were unanimously elected :— 

President, the Hon. Charles H. Bell. 

Vice-Presidents, the Hon. William L. Foster, the Hon. Benjamin F. Prescott. 

Corresponding Secretary, the Rev. Nathaniel Bouton, D.D. 

Recording Secretary, P. B. Cogswell. 

— Committee, the Hon. William L. Foster, John J. Bell, Samuel C. 
stman. : 

Standing Committee, Joseph B. Walker, Ebenezer S. Towle, Enoch Gerrish. 

Auditing Committee, ‘Abel Hutchins, John A. Harris. 

Treasurer, C. W. Sargent. 

Librarian, Samuel C. Eastman. ? 

Pf . duties of the librarian were referred to the president and standing committee 
arrange. 

John J. Bell, Esq., of Exeter, offered the following resolution, which was adopted : 

Resolved, That the New-Hampshire Historical Society congratulate the Rev. 
Nathaniel Bouton, D.D., upon the useful and creditable manner in which he has 
edited the six volumes of the N. H. Provincial Papers, which have already been 
issued ; and earnestly hope that he may continue his valuable labors as state his- 
torian until the publication of the provincial papers in relation to towns and the 
state papers of the revolutionary period shall be completed. f : 

The Hon. William H. Y. Hackett, of Portsmouth, offered the following resolution, 
which was adopted : 

Resolved, That the several addresses and poems, and the proceedings of this so- 
ciety on the 22d of May last, be published in a pamphlet form, under the direction 
of the publishing committee, for distribution among the members and others. 

— B. Walker, Esq., offered several amendments to the by-laws, which were 
adopted. 





Ruove Istanp Historicat Socrety. 


The society held its quarterly meeting on the evening of July 1, the president, the 
Hon. Samuel G. Arnold, in the chair. . 
After the usual routine, the librarian, the Rev. E. M. Stone, announced several 


* donations to the society’s cabinet and library since the last meeting, among which 


was an admirable likeness of vice-president Allen. Regret was expressed that the 
society have not yet succeeded in securing any likeness of the late president, Albert 
G. Greene, and the present president and members generally were requested to 
furnish the society with their portraits or photographs. : 

The following persons were elected members of the suciety, on recommendation of 
the committee on membership : 

Resident Members—William S. Slater, Alfred Stone, Charles E. Boon, Charles 
Hart, Theodore W. Phillips, Earl P. Mason, Joseph R. Brown, the Rev. Carlton A. 
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Staples and the Rey. D. A. Whedon, D.D., of Providence; Robert Sherman and 
Alfred O. Tilden, of Pawtucket ; and Dr. James H. Eldridge, of East Greenwich. 

Corresponding Member—The Rey. Thomas T. Stone, of Bolton, Mass. 

Honorary Member—W illiam Cullen Bryant, of New-York. 

The report of the proceedings of the society during the year 1872, a document of 
144 octavo pages, was announced as ready for distribution among the members, 
The Hon. Zachariah Allen, after extended reniarks concerning the value of this pub- 
lication, offered a resulution of thanks to the Rev. E. M. Stone, the librarian, for his 
services in bringing out this report, which was passed unanimously. 

A committee consisting of Messrs. Staples, Beckwith and Everett was appointed 
with power to arrange for a distinct course of lectures the ensuing winter. 

Mr. John A. Howland presented the society with thirty-three old almanacs, the 
oldest of which was dated 1712, and the youngest 1772. These differ greatly in size 
and character, and are unique specimens of printing and literature. Mr. Howland 
read some amusing extracts from them, and recommended old-fashioned almanacs as 
treasuries of information and instruction. 





Marne Hisroricat Soctery. 


The annual meeting was held at the rooms of the society, July 10, 1873. 

The report of the ltbrarian showed that there had been added to the library during 
the year 72 vols. and 130 pamphlets. A large box of books and pamphlets from 
Joseph Williamson, Esq., of Belfast, had been received, but had not been opened. 
A communication from our associate, Dr. William B. Lapham, of Augusta, was 
read, recommending that the society adopt measures to obtain a publication of the 
names of all the revolutionary soldiers of the district of Maine and Massachusetts, 
and to petition the legislature of Massachusetts to obtain the rolls from Washington 
for this purpose, as has been done elsewhere. The subject was referred to the pre- 
sident, the a Edward E. Bourne. 

A letter was read from Col. F. M. Drew, secretary of state, accompanying the 
gift of a Journal, found among the papers of his office, kept during the siege of 
Quebec, 1759, which, though anonymous, is judged to have been written by Daniel 
sy of Buxton.—[See New-Enoianp Historica, anp GENEALOGICAL REGISTER, 

uly, 1872. 

A Ms. - of the late Rev. Dr. Deane, Portland, was presented to the society 
by Dr. John M. Cummings, of Richmond Island. James C. Elder, Esq., of Lew- 
iston, presented a photograph sketch of inscriptions on rocks near Machias. Gen. 
J. M. Brown presented certain papers of the N. H. Society of the Cincinnati. The 
thanks of the society were voted to the donors. 

The society proceeded to the choice of officers for the year, as follows: 

President—The Hon. Edward Emerson Bourne, LL.D. 

Vice-President—The Hon. James W. Bradbury, LL.D. 

Corresponding Secretary—The Rev. Samuel F. Dike, D.D. 

Recording Secretary and Librarian—The Rey. A. 8. Packard, D.D. 

Treasurer—The Hon. Marshall Cram. 

Auditors—The Hon. Wm. G. Barrows and B. C. Bailey, Esq. 

Standing Committee—Leonard Woods, D.D., LL.D., the Hon. Wm. G. Barrows, 
the Hon. Joshua L. Chamberlain, LL. D., the Hon. Charles J. Gilman, and Gen. 
John M. Brown. 

Publishing Committee—Leonard Woods, D.D., LL.D., Prof. Jotham B. Sewall, 
the Rev. Charles W. Hayes, the Hon. John E. Godfrey, and Jos. Williamson, Esq. 

The following were chosen members of the society :—The Hon. George T. Davis 
of Portland, Alexander Wadsworth, Esq., of Portland, Joshua W. Hathaway, Esq., 
of Norridgewock, William Gvold, Esq., of Windham, Mr. George J. Varney of 
Brunswick, Mr. James W. Hackleton of Bristol, and N.S. Harlow, Esq., of Ban- 
gor ; and as corresponding members :—A.*D. Lockwood, Esq., Boston, Samuel A. 
Greene, M.D , Boston, J. Fletcher Williams, Esq., St. Paul, Minn., William A. 
Wheeler, A.M., assistant librarian Boston Public Library, William W. Folwell, 
A.M., Pres. of Univ. of Minnesota. 





Pennsytvanta Historica Soctery. 
The stated meeting of the socicty was held on the evening of May 12, at the hall, 
Spruce street, above Eighth, President John William Wallace in the chair. 
The Hon. J. Fletcher Williams, centennial commissioner from Minnesota, a mem- 
ber of the historical society of that state, was introduced, and stated in his address 
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that they had bound volumes of all the newspapers ever published in the state, 

5,000 volumes bound, and many thousands of pamphlets. A number of interesting 

—- were presented, among them a map of the city in 1796, by Townsen 
ard, Esq. 

Two engravings of Mediterranean passes printed and used by the powers tributary 
to the Barkary cuast were presented by Mr. Principe, vice-consul of Spain. Mr. 
Ward gave the following interesting description : 

These engravings are said to be free passes formerly issued to the corsairs of 
the Barbary Powers by those governments which, by payment of tribute, obtained 
an exemption of their commerce from piratical depredations. These passes appear 
to have been used as protection papers against capture by the ships-of-war of the 
tributary power. A dark waving line may be seen passing directly across the mid- 
dle of the engraving, forming part of the impression, and bisecting the representation 
of the ship or felucca, which is the prominent object of the device. The picture was 
cut in twain across this waving line, one-half being given to the merchant vessel, 
and the other half was sent to the government of the Barbary Powers. It was there- 
fore an indenture. Upon meeting at sea, the merchantman would be required to 
So his pass for the inspection of the corsair. In the MS. account-books of E. 

hippen, secretary ot the province of Pennsylvania, entries occur of the issue of these 
ASSES. 
These prints have a value for the historical society in recalling to mind the almost 
incredible fact that, within the memory of men now living, the government of the 
United States paid an annual tribute to some of the Barbary Powers to secure 
American ships from capture by these corsairs. 

The first effectual effort to get rid of these pretensions occurred in the year 1801, 
when the bashaw of Tripoli declared war against the United States, rather for a 
delay in the payment than for an actual refusal of the tribute. It was in the four 

ears’ war which followed that our infant navy first became conspicuous, and it was 
in this school that it learned self-reliance and was moulded in character for the con- 
test which followed with Great Britain. We, of Pennsylvania, may fairly claim to 
have carried off a large share of the honors of the Tripolitan war. During the first 
year our squadron was commanded by Comm dore Dale, our townsman, and was 
afterwards under the gallant Preble. All the commanders, with one exception, 
** came from the Middle or Southern States.”-—(Cvoper.) It was here that our own 
city was represented by Stewart, Stephen and James Decatur, Bainbridge, Biddle, 
Henry, Renshaw and Reed. It was a time when Philadelphia was still the empori- 
um of our commerce, and her sailors were found in every sea. 

Four years of conflict, signalized by some deeds of most romantic daring, brought 
the bashaw to terms. In 1305 peace was made, by which it was agreed that no 
tribute was thereafter to be prid. The prestize of our country was immensely in- 
creased, and the Pope is said to have openly declared that America had done more 
for Christendom against the barbarians than all the powers of Europe united. It is 
a very common error, however, to suppose that our war with Tripoli put an end to 
the exactions of the Barbary powers. Those powers still audaciously claimed the 
right to be at war with all the Christian governments of the world who did not con- 
ciliate them by treaties and tribute. It was not until after the treaty of Ghent 
that our government resolved no longer to pay to Algiers the tribute which up to 
that time had been annually forthcoming. In 1815 we find two Philadelphians, 
Captains Bainbridge and Decatur, again in those sas, presenting to the Dey of 
Algiers the alternative of war or peace on terms honorable to America. The result 
was a peace putting an end forever to the disgraceful humiliation of such extraor- 
dinary exactions. ‘* Henceforth,’’ as James Madison said in his letter to the Dey, 
‘* it is a principle incorporated into the settled policy of America, that peace is better 
than war, war is better than tribute.”’ 

That the governments of Europe did not combine to root out the nests of pirates 
along the African coast calling themselves ‘* Regencies,”’ is, in our way of thinking, 
a most astonishing fact. Perhaps it may be partially accounted for by supposing 
that each of the states,—at least of those bordering on the Mediterranean,—was not 
unwilling, upon payment of an annual tribute, to see the commerce of its neighbors 
harried, to the advantage of its own. 

At length, however, in 1819, a combined French and British squadron, pursuant 
to a determination of the congress of Aix-la-Chapelle, was despatched to notify all 
the Barbary states that they were prohibited in future from cruising or making war 
upon any Christian European power. 

America, as we have seen, could take care of herself. 
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It may be added as a curious fact that as late as in 1822, in the account of receipts 
into the treasury of Algiers, appear the following items: tribute paid annually by 
the king of Naples, $24,000; tribute paid annually by the king of Sweden, $24,000; 
tribute paid annually by the king of Denmark, $24,000; tribute paid annually by 
the king of Portugal, $24,000. 

It is also a striking fact that a proclamation of Benjamin Fletcher, governor of 
Pennsylvania in 1698, and the first issue of the Bradford press in New-York, was 
to authorize subscriptions for the redemption of Christian slaves in Algiers. More 
money was raised than was used, and under the terms of the subscription the 
balance was given to Trinity Church, New-York, and was invested in land, 
which in time came to be of great value. 

The papers were from Senor Juiian Alfredo Princepe, formerly Spanish consul- 
general at Tripoli. : 

Letters were also presented of Washington Irving by Morton P. Henry, one dated 
at Granada, the other at the Alhambra, in 1829. 

The original despatch of the news of the battle of Lexington was also presented, 
as follows: 

The despatch sent by express riders from Watertown, April 19, 1775, at 10 
o’clock, A. M., and certified from town to town as it passed along, reaching Trenton 
at 9 o’clock, A. M., of April 24, and certified as the paper sent to and received at 
Philadelphia. 

The express passed through the towns of Worcester, Brookline, Norwich, New- 
London, Lyme, Saybrook, Killingworth, East Guilford, Guilford, Branford, New- 
Haven, Fairfield, N. York, Elizabethtown, New-Brunswick, Princeton and Trenton. 


Watertown, } 
Wednesday morning, near 10 of the clock. 

To all friends of American liberty be it known that this Morning, before break 
of day, a brigade consisting of about 1,000 or 1,200 men, landed at Phips’ farm, 
at Cambridge, and marched to Lexington, where they found a company of our 
colony militia in arms, upon whom they fired without any provocation, and killed 
six men and wounded four others. By an express from Boston, we find another 
bridage are now upon their march from Boston, supposed to be about 1,000. The 
bearer, Trail Bissel, is charged to alarm the country quite to Connecticut, and all 
persons are desired to furnish him with fresh horses as they may be needed. I have 
spoken with several who have seen the dead and wounded. Pray let the Delegates 
from this colony to Connecticut see this, they know Colonel Foster, of Brookfield, 
one of the Delegates. J. Pater, 

One of the Company of 8. Y. 


A true coppy taken from the original pr order of the Committee of Correspondence 
for Worcester. April 19, 1775. Att. Nara. Batpwin, Town Clerk. 


Brookline, Thursday, 11 o’clock, above is a true coppy rec’d pr express forwarded 
from Worcester. 
Att. Dan. Trier, Junr. 


Norwich, Thursday, 4 o’clock, above is a true coppy as sent pr express from Mr. 


Tyler. Att. Curis. LerFINGWELL. 
New-London, Thursday evening, 7 o’clock, a true coppy as pr express. 
R. Law, aTH. SHaw, 
Sam. H. Parsons, Wx. Coir, 
Committee. 


Lyme, Fryday morn’g, 1 o’clock, a true coppy as rec’d pr express. 


Jno. Laynp, Wu. Noyes, 
Jno. McCurpy, Sam. Martner, Jr.. 
Committee. 


Saybrook, Fryday morn’g, 4 o’clock, a true coppy as rec’d pr express. 
Sam Fietp, Jno. Cockran, Rica. Dickson, 
Committee. 


Killingsworth, Fryday morn’g, 7 o'clock, forwarded as pr rec’d express. 
Gere. Ex.iorr, Sam. GALEs, 
Committee. 
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E. Guildford, Fryday morning, 8 o’clock, forwar’d as rec’d pr express. 
Tia. Topp, Isaac Knicur, 
Committee. 


Guilford, Fryday morning, 10 o'clock, rec’d pr express. 
Sam. Bronne & D. Lanpver. 


Pho ua Fryday, 12 o’clock, at noon, rec’d and forw’d pr. Sam. Barker, one of 
e Com. 


New-Haven, Apl. 21, Rec’d and forwarded upon certain Intelligence. 
pr Sam. Bisuop, . AUSTIN, 
Jos. Munson, Isaac DoouttTLE, 
Timo. Jones, Jk., Dan. Lyman. 


Fairfield, Saturday, 22d Apl. 8 o’clock, forw’d as per express from N. H. 
G. Setteck Situman, Jos Bartram, 
Tuap. Burr, Anp. Now.anpD, 
Jon. Sturces, 
Committee. 


Since the above written we rec’d the following, pr second express : 


Sir: I am this moment informed by express from Woodstock, taken from the 
mouth of the express that arrived there two of the clock afternoon, that the contest 
between the first brigade that marched to Cuncord was still continuing this morning 
at the town of Lexington, to which said brigade had retreated; that another 
brigade, said to be the second mentioned in the letter of this morning, had landed 
with a quantity of artillery at the place where they first did. ‘The Provincials were 
determined to prevent the two brigades from joining their strength, if possible, and 
remain in a great need of succour. 

N. B. The regulars when in Concord burnt the Court-house, took two ps of 
cannon, which they rendered useless, and began to take up Concord bridge, on 
which Cap. , Who with many on both sides were soon killed, then made an 
attack on the King’s troops, on which they retreated to Lexington. 

Iam humble serv’t, 
Col. Obad. Johnson, Ep. Wiis. 
Canterbury. 

P.S.— W. McFarland, of Plainfield, merch’t, has just returned from Boston, by 
way of Providence, who conversed with an express pr Lexington, who further 
informs that about 4,000 of our troops had surrounded the first brigade above 
mentioned, who were on a hill in Lexington; that the action continued, and that , 
there were about 50 of our men killed and 150 of the regulars, as near as they 
could determine, when the express carhe away. It would be expedient for every 
man to go who is fit and willing. The above is a true copy, as rec’d pr express 
from N. Haven, and attested to by the Committee of Correspondence from town to 
town. 





Test, Jon. STURGES, G. Setxiick StLuman, 
Anp. Hownanp, Txapp. Burr, 
Jos Bartram. 
New York Committee Crams., 
4 o’clock Sunday afternoon, April 23, 1775. 
Reec’d the within account by express, and furwarded by express to New Brunswick, 
with directions to stop at Elizabeth Town and acquaint the committee there with 


the foregoing particulars. : 
By order of the Committee, : 
Isaac Low, Chairman. 


The Committee at N. Brunswick are requested to forward this to Phila. 
N. Brunswick, Ap. 24, 1775, 2 o’clock in the morning, rec’d the above express, 


aie anaes Wm. Cake, Jas. Nettson, Ar. Dunnam, 


Committee. 


Princetown, Monday, April 24, 6 o’clock, and forw’d to Trenton, 
Tuos. Wiccins, Jon. BaLDwIn, 
Com. members. 
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Trenton, Monday, April 24, 9 o’clock in the morning, rec’d the above pr express, 
and forwarded the same to the Committee of Philadelphia. 
pr Sam. Tucker, Isaac Sura, 
Com. 
The above original despatch bears the following endorsement : 


Ace’t-of the battle of Lexington sent be express from Town to Town. 

This is the paper sent to Phila., and delivered to me by one of the comme. 
Even Treazarp. 

Extracts from Christopher Marshall’s diary : 


April 24, 1775. About five this afternoon arrived an express. 

April 25. I went to the State House at four, there being a meeting pursuant to 
public notice, which, by computation, amounted to eight thousand, in order to 
consider the measures to be pursued in the present critical affairs of America. 


This modest herald of the eight years of a war that was to secure American 
independence was thought worthy of being so framed and displayed that it might, 
through centuries to come, tell to the people its own simple story. 

It was recently sold at auction in New-York, and was purchased for the society. 


The following were also brought to the notice of the society: A bequest from the 
late William T. Reed, of New-Castle, Delaware, with original correspondence of 
George Reed ; an account of New-Castle in 1679; biographical sketches of Admiral 
Dupont, Commodore Barry, David Ross, Bishop Freeman, and others; original 
letters of Franklin, Albert Gallatin, and John Randolph; letters of Thomas Penn to 
Richard Peters, from 1752 to 1772; works of art, relics, &ec. 





New-Enctanp Historic, Geneatocica1 Socrery. 
Boston, June 4.—The librarian, Mr. John Ward Dean, reported that during the 
ast month 122 volumes, 464 pamphlets, 1 framed photograph, and 9 newspapers 
had been added to the library, among which were 29 volumes of Maine documents, 
~ gift of Dr. William B. Lapham, of Augusta, Me., general editor of the Maine 

‘armer. 

Mr. Frederic Kidder presented to the society a folio volume of the laws of North 
Carolina, printed in 1791. 

The thanks of the society were voted to Messrs. Lapham and Kidder. 

The president, the Hon. Marshall P. Wilder, read a communication from Rear- 
. Admiral Henry Knox Thatcher, presenting to the society, subject to certain specitied 
conditions as to their use, a collection of MSS. and other papers, comprising fifty-six 

ortfolios, of his grandfather, Major-general Henry Knox, to be known as the ‘** Knox 
fem ;”’ also, depositing with the society, for safe-keeping, subject to the same 
conditions, a collection of MS. letters and papers, consisting of autograph letters of 
Gen. Washington to Gen. Knox, written during the darkest days of the revolution- 
ary war, and subsequently. Remarks were made by several members of the —7 
upon the character of these MSS. and papers. After which, the Rev. Edmund F. 
Slafter submitted a series of resolutions accepting the donation, and expressing the 
titude of the society to Admiral Thatcher for his very interesting and valuable 
lonation. 

The corresponding secretary, the Rev. Mr. Slafter, reported that he had received 
three acceptances of membership. Upon the report of the board of directors, the 
society elected one corresponding and one resident member. 

The historiographer, the Rev. Dorus Clarke, D.D., read biographical sketches of 
two deceased members, viz. : Samuel Hayes Congar, of Newark, N. J., and the Hon. 
Oakes Ames, of Easton, Mass. 

Mr. Kidder read several ancient papers illustrating the early history of the 
Swedes on the Delaware river, and their intercourse with the people of New-England. 
Among these papers was an autograph letter of Gcv. Winthrop, of Massachusetts. 

Mr. Samuel Burnham read several ancient letters ; also extracts from the diary of 
Ensign Clapp, kept during the revolutionary war. 
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An Essay towards an Indian Bibliography. Being a Catalogue of Books, 
relating to the History, Antiquities, Languages, Customs, Keligion, Wars, 
Literature, and Origin of the American Indians, in the Library of 
Thomas W. Field. With Bibliographical and Historical Notes, and 
Synopsis of the Contents of some of the Works least known. New-York: 
Scribner, Armstrong & Co. 1873. 


Such is the title of an octavo before us of 430 pages. With unlimited means, it 
is work enough for one age, to make such a collection as that here brought together. 
The number cf titles is 1708. When the author penned his title-page he probably 
intended to notice only the works in his own collection, but he has noticed a few 
found elsewhere. Of course, in a bibliography of this description, discrimination 
is out of the question; hence one sees such authors as Henry Trumbull, John 
Frost, John Maletesh, and some others of no value whatever, by the side of original 
standard works. The worthless authurs are generally no further noticed than to 
copy their titles; and this is much more than they deserve ; but, as we said before, 
their notice was a matter not to be entirely overlooked, according to Mr. Field’s 
plan. And he has occasionally noticed some of these as they deserve. 

A great and most valuable feature of this ‘‘ Indian Bibliography ”’ is the author's 
learned and judicious analysis of the works, the titles of which are contained in it. 
It is also to be noted that all titles are given in full, and a collation of each work. 

There is probably no such collection, in point of value, in the United States as 
that of Mr. Field’s, and it would be a calamity to have it dispersed. And while 
there is, perhaps, no one individual of the present age who could have gotten 
together so important a collection, at the same time there are several collections 
out of which Mr. Field could much enlarge his own,—not by the works themselves, 
—but by their titles. Some, indeed, very important ones. We could refer toa 
large number, but this is not a place fur such a catalogue, as it would require much 
space. But we may not be pardoned did we neglect to mention the following : — 
Wn. J: Snelling’s account of the Indians of the Northwest; lra Hill’s Aatiquities 
of America; Drake’s Voyage to California, 1578-9; Vancampen’s Narrative ; 
Bishop Whipple’s Plea for the Red Man; Matthew Carey’s Collection of Indian 
Narratives; Constitution and Laws of the Cherukees; Campbell’s ‘Travels in the 
United States, 1793; Winslow’s History of Missions, 1819; Peale, on the Stone 
Instruments of the Indians; Caldwell’s Unity of the Human Species; Crespel’s 
Narrative; Deplorable State of New-England, 1708; Bressam’s Relations; Frank- 
lin’s Narrative of the Murder of the Cenestogas; Reports of the Commissioners of 
Indian Affairs. These Mr. Field notices in a proper manner, and he is right in 
his estimate of their great importance; and we are not surprised when he tells us 
** they have become exceedingly scarce, for no complete set is known to exist, even 
in the library of Congress or in the documents of the Indian Bureau.’’ His notice 
is of 36 volumes, 1835 to 1870. We have volumes prior to 1835, but are not at 
present aware in what year they were issued in separate volumes. Indian affairs 
were noticed in connection with the president’s messages at an early period of our 
government, and for some time were not deemed of sufiicient importance to be put 
Into separate volumes. We might add a large number of titles to Mr. Field’s list, 
but, as before remarked, space does not allow of it in these pages, nor is the 
Recister the proper place for such a catalogue; and it is hoped Mr. Field will 
continue his work in another volume. 

Many collectors of books know very little about their contents. Not so with the 
author under notice. He seems to have thoroughly perused every work, or, so far 
as to enable him to give his readers a clear notion of its value. 8. G. D. 


The Jubilee Year Book of the New-York Observer, 1873. With Portraits 
of the Founders. N. York: Sidney E. Morse & Co. 1873. [8vo. pp. 200.] 
This is the third year that the New-York Observer has issued a year-book, for its 

patrons and others, containing statistical information that will be of every-day use 

to literary and business men. The present number contains lists of the principal 
officers of the national government; of the governors of all the states from their 
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organizations, with their terms of office; the different administrations of England 
since 1783, the present officials and bishops of Great Britain; the clergymen of 
most of the principal religious denominations in this country, with their residences; 
the colleges in the United States, with their location, presidents, &c.; and a great 
number of other tables of equal value. The year-book fur 1871 contains a reprint 
of the first New-York Directory (1786). 

The first number of the Observer was issued May 17, 1823, and a half century 
since its establishment is therefore completed the present year. This ‘‘ jubilee *’ 
volume of the year-book contains a reduced fac-simile copy of the first number of 
that paper, taken by the Osborne photo-lithographic process, and portraits of the 
founders, Sidney E. and Richard C. Morse. ‘They, with their father, the Rey. Dr. 
Jedediah Morse, of Charlestown, Mass., had before identified themselves with 
religious journalism, by the establishment of the Boston Recorder in 1816. As the 
founders were New-England men, much attention has of course been given to 
New-England matters. Une of the present editors is the Rev. Charles A. Stoddard, 
D.D., son of the late Deacon Charles Stoddard, of Boston. Jo We Dh 


Bibliographia Catholica Americana: a list of Works written by Catholic 
Authors and published in the United States. By Rev. Josern M. 
Fivotti. Part I. From 1784 to 1820 inclusive. New-York: The 
Catholic Publication House, 9 Warren street. 1872. [8vo. pp. 319.] 


Bibliographical works are to literature what indexes are to books. Such works 
are indispensable to students of history and biography, but few others appreciate 
their value ; and the great labor required to compile them properly is seldom com- 
prehended except by those who have undertaken a similar work. 

The author of the book before us is a native of Italy, but for more than a quarter 
of a century has resided in the United States. It will be recollected that we are 
also indebted to a native of Europe (Hermann K. Ludewig) for the first biblio- 
graphy of local history in thiscountry, and the only one comprehending the whole 

Jnited States that has yet appeared. The Rev. Mr. Finotti states in his preface 
that the idea of this work suggested itself to his mind while he was cataloguing 
his private library, which, we are informed, is rich in this department of literature. 

The first distinctively Catholic publisher in this country was Bernard Dornin 
(father of Com. Dornin of the United States Navy), a native of Ireland, who re- 
moved from Dublin to New-York in the year 1803, and of whom a biographical 
notice will be found in this book. Another early publisher of Catholic books here 
noticed was Matthew Carey, of Philadelphia, though he did not confine himself to 
this class of books. 

We congratulate the Rev. Mr. Finotti upon the thoroughness and accuracy with 
which this compilation has been made, and hope he will find time and encourage- 
ment to finish his work upon the plan he has laid out. It is to consist of five parts, 
viz. :— 

i. Works written by Catholics and published previous to 1820 inclusive—the 
volume here noticed. 
ii. - Original. 
iii. ‘ ‘Translated. ¢ From 1821 to 1873 inc. 
i ss Republished. 


y. Addenda. , 
The work is dedicated by the author to his fellow-members of the New-England 
Historic, Genealogical Society. J. W. D. 


Genealogy of the Sims Family. 
Lieut. William French. 

Above are the titles of two broadside pedigrees recently issued. The first has 
been prepared by Clifford Stanley Sims, Esq., chiefly from the notes of a distant 
relative, Joseph Sims of Allonby, co. Cumberland, Eng. The American branch of 
this family is descended from Jobn Sims, born in 1769. son of Lancelot Sims, of 
Cockermouth, in Cumberland, who came to America in 1794, and died in Uniontown, 
Pa., in 1821. Mr. Sims of Allonby traces the pedigree of himself and of this 
person to Bueth Sym, Thane of Gilles Land, killed at the conquest, 1066, and two 
generations back of him. The compiler writes to us: ‘*I have little confidence in 
pedigrees back of the thirteenth or fourteenth centuries. I have prepared thix one 
entirely from my cousin’s notes, and suppose it is as reliableas most such efforts are.”’ 
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The French pedigree gives the families in only one line of the descendants of 
Lieut. William French, who came to New-England in 1635, in the Defence, and died 
in Billerica, Mass., Nov. 20, 1681, aged 78. J. W. D. 


A General Catalogue of the Divinity School of Yale College. A Brief 
Biographical Record of its Members in the First Half Century of its 
Existence as a Distinct Department. 1822-1872. Published by the 
Alumni. New-Haven: Printed by Tuttle, Morehouse & Taylor. 1873. 
[8vo. pp. 164.] 

Addresses at the Laying of the Corner Stone of the Divinity Hall of the 
Theological Department of Yale College, September 22, 1869. New 
Haven: Printed by Goddard & Olmsted. 1869. [8vo. pp. 48.] 


Tie Semi-Centennial Anniversary of the Divinity School of Yale College, 
May 15 and 16, 1872. New-Haven: Press of Tuttle, Morehouse & Tay- 
lor. 1872. [8vo. pp. 119.] 


Though theological instruction in Yale College dates from the foundation of the 
college in 1700, it was not till 1822 that the Divinity School was established as a 
distinct department. No less than 854 students had been graduated in 1872, the 
close of the first half century. To commemorate this event, the alumni met by in- 
vitation of the faculty in New Haven on the 15th and 16th of May, 1872, when Prof. 
George P. Fisher delivered an Historical Address, and addresses and remarks were 
made by other gentlemen. They were full of historical information, and have been 
printed in the pamphlet whose title is last given above. Biographies of the 
graduates who became foreign missionaries are also given here. 

The plan of the General Catalogue is an improvement upon those of others 
which we have seen. It contains all the biographical facts concerning the students 
which the last triennial of Andover Theological School gives of its students, with the 
very important addition of the places and dates of their birth. It has seven distinct 
indexes: 1, Places of Birth; 2, Colleges where graduated ; 3, Places of Ministerial 
Labor; 4, Foreign Miseionaries ; 5, Presidents of Colleges ; 6, Professors of Colleges 
and Theological Seminaries ; 7, Alphabetical Index of Names. The _— con- 
tains portraits of Professors Taylor, Goodrich and Fitch, and views of Yale College 
and Divinity Hall. 

The corner stone of Divinity Hall was laid in 1869, and the building was finished 
in 1870. The pamphlet, at the laying of the corner stone, contains addrerses by the 
Rey. Leonard Bacon, D.D., the senior professor in the seminary, the Hon. William 
A. Backingham, LL.D., the Hon. Peter Parker and others; also an account of the 
origin and history of the Seminary by the Rev. George E. Day, D.D., and a charae- 
teristic letter by Henry Ward Beecher. 

The alumni of the Divinity School of Yale College have been scattered abroad 
over the earth, a record of ministerial labor by them in thirty states of the union, and 
also in British America and in Europe, Asia and Africa, being preserved. This insti- 
tution is under the control of the orthodox congregationalists, and some of the ablest 
men in that denomination have been numbered among its instructors. J. W. D. 


Annual College Catalogues. ° 


These catalogues contain biographical facts that cannot be learned from the trien- 
nitis, and a pertect collection of them, past and present, would be of great service in 
a library devoted to biography and genealogy like our New-England Historie, 
Genealogical Society. The society invites the particular attention of friends to pro- 
curing for it the annual catalogues of the various colleges in the United States. 
Tae cataiogues for 1872-3 of the following colleges have been received: 1, University 
of Alabama, Tuscaloosa ; 2, Andover Theological Seminary ; 3, Brown University, 
Providence, R.1.; 4, Hamilton College, Clinton, N.Y.; 5, Lafayette College, 
Easton, Pa.; 6, Middlebury College ; 7, Oberlin College; 8, University of Rochester ; 
9, St. Stephen’s College, Annandale, N. Y.; 10, Trinity College, Hartford, Ct. ; 
11, Tufts College, Medford, Mass. ; 12, University of Virginia, Charlottesville; 13, 
Washington University, St. Louis, Mo.; 14, Wesleyan University, Middletown, 
Ct. ; 15, Western Reserve College, Hudson, O.; 16, Yale College, New Haven, Ct. 

The society also has received the official registers for 1872-3 of the United States 
Military and Naval Academies at West Point and Annapolis. J. W. D. 
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Catalogus Senatus Academici, et eorum qui munera et officia gesserunt, quique 
alicujus gradus laurea donati sunt, in Collegio Bowdoinensi, Brunsvici, 
in Republica Mainensi. Josephus Griffin. 1873. [8vo. pp. 113.] 

Triennial Catalogue of the Trustees, Faculties, Alumni and other Students of 
the University of Mississippi, from the Original Organization ; together 
with the Annual Catalogue of the Officers and Undergraduates of the 
Twenty-first Session, 1872-3. Oxford, Miss. [8vo. pp. 116.] 


These two triennial catalogues have some features that are worth noticing. The 
first has a brief necrology of the alumni who have died since the preceding catalogue 
was issued. This is a feature that we hope will be adopted by other colleges that 
do not issue annual necrologies. The catalogue of the University of Mississippi con- 
tains, besides the lists of alumni and recipients of honorary degrees, the names of 
those who have been students of the university, but did not graduate. It also gives 
the residence of all these individuals. At the head of each class are printed in 
capitals, the ‘‘ Honor Men ”’ of the class. 

ywdvin College, of which Gen. Joshua L. Chamberlain, LL.D., is now president, 
was incorporated June 24, 1794, and went into operation in 1802. The first class 
was graduated in 1806, since which 1765 students have taken the degree of A.B., 
1093 that of M.D., and 212 have received honorary degrees, making a total of 3070. 

The University cf Mississippi, of which the Rev. John N. Waddell, D.D., is 
chancellor, was opened for instruction in 1848, and graduated its first class in 1851. 
The exercises were suspended on account of the war from 1861 to 1865. The whole 
numbcr of matriculates of the university have been 1807, of whom 508 graduated ; 
namely, 403 in the department of arts and 105 in that of law. The honorary degrees 
conferred number 43. J. W. D. 


Centennial of the Boston Pier, or the Long Wharf Corporation, 1873- 
Cambridge: Press of John Wilson & Son. 1873. [8vo. pp. 38.] 


A beautifully printed pamphlet with the above title has been issued for private 
distribution by the corporation. It contains an account of the centennial which was 
observed by a dinner at the Parker House, April 16, 1873. The historic associations 
which spring up so thickly at the mention of this old landmark were duly revived and 
emphasized on this occasion. Short speeches were made by the president, Thomas 
Lamb, Hons. Thomas Russell, Josiah Quincy, Geo. S. Hillard, Alpheus Hardy, Dr. 
Shurtleff, and by Dr. Lothrop and H. Weld Fuller. 

A fact connected with the building of Boston Pier is of interest at this time, though 
it escaped mention at the anniversary. ‘The foundations were, in part, formed by 
the rubbish from the great fire of 1711, just as the débris from the ruins of 1872 were 
used to fill up Boston Wharf and adjacent flats. sD 


An Historical Account of the Expedition under . Col. William Crawford in 
1782, with Biographical Sketches, Personal Reminiscences, and Descrip- 
tions of Interesting Localities ; including, also, Details of the Disas- 
trous Retreat, the Barbarities of the Savages, and the Awful Death of 
Col. Crawford by Torture. By C. W. Butrerrierp. Cincinnati: 
Robert Clarke and Co. 1873.  [8vo. pp. x. and 403.] 


There are a few persons in the western states who within a comparatively recent 
period have taken a deep and practical interest in the collection and preservation 
of the early history of that portion of our country, and their labors have been am- 
ply rewarded in the rich materials already gathered. ‘The historical societies of 
Ohio, Minnesota, and Wisconsin, especially, have secured large collections of his- 
torical matter both in MS. and books. The historical society of Chicago, also, 
had accumulated, before the great fire of 1871, much historical treasure, which for 
the most part was then consumed. 

Fortunately for the cause of history, the West has found in Messrs. Robert Clarke 
& Co., of Uincinnati, gentlemen who are personally interested in the study and 
gh en of the rich materials of local and biographical history with which the 

Vest abounds. We have, as will be recollected, frequently called attention to the 
historical publications of this firm. Their ‘* Ohio Valley Historical Series,’ and 


works of a kindred character, have found purchasers and readers in the eastern and 
middle states, and we hope they are fully appreciated at home. Naturally, how- 
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ever, such publications have comparatively few purchasers at most, and hence 
the encouragement to their continuance is very slight. 

These publications were not entered upon with any inflamed expectations of 
great pecuniary returns, but from the disinterested motive of gathering and pre- 
serving the early history of the western states, before it should be too late to 
attempt the work. This motive has led to the production of the memoir at the 
head of this notice. 

Crawford’s campaign is properly characterized as one of the most remarkable of 
the military enterprises on our western frontier during the era of the revolution. 
It was duly authorized, prudently planned, and had for its first object the relief 
and protection of the settlers beyond the borders of Virginia and Pennsylvania from 
the cruel and almost incessant warfare to which they were subjected by the north- 
western Indians, at the instigation of their allies, the British military authorities in 
Canada ; and secondly, and as a hoped-for result, the protection of the ~— living 
nearer the coasts, or in the more thickly settled portions of the country. These In- 
dians were in many instances led by tories, outlaws, and deserters from the states, 
who had taken refuge among their savage dupes. 

The forces engaged in this expedition were volunteers, gathered aud et 
under the direction of Brigadier-General William Irvine, then in command of the 
western department, with head quarters at Fort Pitt. They rendezvoused at a place 
called Mingo Bottom, on the Ohio. They started for the Sandusky, the head-quarters 


of the enemy, May 25, 1782, and reached this place after a few days of marching 


through trackless forests, and by fording many streams. The first battle was fought 
on the 4th of June, with a superior force of the enemy led by a white officer. It 
resulted in a bloody victory for the force under Crawford. The next morning the 
enemy were largely reinforced by.mounted white troops, supposed to be a part of 
Butler’s rangers ; and from this and other controlling circumstances, Crawford de- 
cided upon a retreat to Fort Pitt. Skirmishes and battles followed: the enemy, 
fully acquainted with the country, having every advantage. The loss of life on the 
American side was severe, but not so large as might have been expected under the 
circumstances. The expedition occupied only twenty days, and was a failure. On 
the retreat, which was conducted by night as well as by day, Col. Crawford with 
some friends was separated from the main body, captured by the savages, and nearly 
all suffered frightful deaths. The death of Crawford by torture and burning was 
horrible in the extreme. 

The unfortunate issue of the expedition, and the sad fate of Crawford and many 
of his officers and men, including several of his own family, filled the hearts of all 
Americans with anguish. 

‘The purpose of the expedition, and the leading incidents connected with it, have 
never received from our historians either a full or a correct treatment, while not a 
little that has been published in one furm or another concerning it has been but the 
fruit of the imagination. 

Not the least interesting, and certainly not the least valuable part of the volume, is 
that devoted to the biographical sketches, which are numerous and full. Among 
these historical sketches we have been greatly interested in that of Gustavus H. de 
Rosenthal, a baron of the Russian empire, who under the name of Jobn Rose 
came to America during the revolutionary war, became an aide-de-camp to Gen. 
Irvine, with the rank of major, served as aid to Col. Crawford, and was of inesti- 
mable service to our forces both in battle and in the retreat. After the war this 
accomplished soldier and gentleman returned to Russia, was made marshal of Livo- 
nia, and died in 1830. He is supposed to have been the only Russian who served in 
our revolutionary army. Simon Girty, an Indian, whose perfidy was so disastrously 
felt in this campaign, is also a remarkable character as here sketched. . 

The editor has drawn largely for information from the letters of Gen. Irvine, most 
of which are in the possession of his grandson, Dr. William A. Irvine, of co. Warren, 
Pennsylvania. ; _ 

The book before us bears intrinsic evidence that the author has been very indus- 
trious in gathering his facts from widely-scattered sources, and in sifting the true 
from the false. His style is animated and picturesque. The arrangement of the con- 
tents is not as artistic. in all respects, as it might be, and particularly in those por- 
tions where the thread of the narrative is frequently broken by interjected biogra- 
phies, and other matter. 

A finely executed likeness of Gen. Irvine accompanies the volume, engraved, as 
we are informed, from an oil-painting, by B. Otis, a celebrated portrait painter of 
Philadelphia, after one by Robert Edge Pine, an eminent English artist, who came to 
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America in 1784. The original was taken in New-York, when Irvine, aged forty- 
eight, was a member of the federal congress. 

he volume is printed on heavy tinted paper, and in uniform style with the other 
historical publications of this house. 


Old New-England Traits. Edited by GzorcEe Lunt. 


* * * this story ’s actually true. 

If any person doubt it, I appeal 

To history, tradition, and to facts, 

To newspapers, whose truth all know and feel.—Brron. 


New-York: Published by Hurd and Houghton. Cambridge: The Riverside 
Press. 1873. [12mo. pp. 244.] 


The author of this volume does not give his name, but we violate no proprieties, 
we hope, if we suggest that, in our belief, he bears a close relationship to the 
editor, and has an established reputation for scholarly tastes, genial culture, and 
rare skill in the best use of our mother tongue. If we are correct in our surmise, 
his birth, education, and long professional studies and labors in one of the oldest of 
our American communities, haye qualified him to appreciate, and given him 
opportunities to gather up materials for a representatidn, in literary form, of the 
traits, humors, and genius, if we may so call it, of New-England people of furmer days. 
The result of his wide observation and curious studies has led him to believe, that, 


although New-England has, ‘* sometimes, been spoken of as devoid of the elements. 


of romance,’’ yet, ‘‘ perbaps, this idea may be owing to the fact that the means of 
presenting a different aspect of the case have not been sufficiently investigated.”’ 
And he suggests the inquiry, whether ‘‘ the solemhities of the colonial history of 
New-England’’ may not ‘‘ have overshadowed much of whatever practical interest 
may be discovered in its private annals.”’ 

The author dves not aim to give illustrations of all, but rather to exhibit a few of the 
traits, whims, opinions; and superstitions, which may be regarded as not only 
characteristics of the people specially named in the book, but as types of the general 
characteristics of contemporary communities. 

The book has neither the style nor method of ordinary anecdotal literature. It 
may well enough be regarded as transcripts or amplified notes of the table-talk, or 
desultory conversations of men and women meeting after long absence from their 
ancestral homes, and quietly and genially gossiping over by-gone days, under the 
inspiration that can only come to kindred spirits in an atmosphere fragrant with 
aromatic and abundant tea; an inspiration, which in these days of clubs is, alas! 
hardly more than a reminiscence. 

Because the style of this book is what it is, we chiefly like it. It might easily 
enough have been different. It will not please that class of readers who are too 
indolent to read between the lines and see what greater meanings are only half 
disclosed in what is said; or those who require wit and humor to be labelled and 
paraded on a platform not below the level of the eye, and decked in the fantastic 
guise of Punch and Judy ; or who mistake parody for wit, and appreciate no humor 
except such as presents itself in concrete or grotesque forms; or who delight in 
slang, or in thought that verges close upon forbidden ground. Such readers will 
find more pleasure, as they call it, in many of the books put forth by those who 
make a trade of burlesque, or in lectures, befure lyeeums, which best patronize that 
which really vulgarizes the popular taste and which ought to be regarded as an 
impeachment of the public intelligence. , 

The publishers have given the book an attractive dress. 


Rambles about Portsmouth. First Series. Sketches of Persons, Localities, 
and Incidents of Two Centuries: Principally from Tradition and 
Unpublished Documents. By Cudrtes W. Brewster. _ Second 
Edition. Portsmouth, N. H.: Published by Lewis W. Brewster. 
Portsmouth Journal Office. 1873. [8vo. pp. 38, with an Appendix, 
pp- 20.) 

The first edition of this work appeared in 1859. The present edition, it is stated, 
contains the corrections suggested by the author, who died in 1868, and these have 
been made with a view of changing as little as possible the original cast of the text. 
The second series of the ‘* Rambles,” by the same author, was published in 1869, 
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(ante, vol. xxiv. P- 339). The two volumes contain a mass of facts, incidents, and 
biographical and genealogical matter, relating to this ancient town, of the most 
interesting and valuable character. The sales was peculiarly well fitted and 
favorably situated for collecting, and, through the medium of his paper, of 
publishing these “‘ Rambles,’’ and in that way of gaining material for their 
correction and enlargement. Together they constitute a very complete history of 
the town, which most of our readers know has an eventful, and, in some respects, 
a romantic history. If we except Boston, no other town in New-England affords to 
the local historian so rich a field of study. 

No period in the history of Portsmouth has been barren of those incidents and 
characters, which, if suitably handled by such men as Thackeray, Dickens, or 
Hawthorne, would furnish as entertaining and instructive reading as any produc- 
tions of their pens. This town has produced several poets of merit, among whom 
Sewall, Laighton and Drown may be mentioned, but no novelist. Perhaps he will 
appear in the fulness of time, and, using the materials referred to, give us a real 
‘* American Novel,’’ compared with which all previous works will be regarded as 
but essays in that direction. 

In the ‘‘ appendix’? is a list of names of persons born in Portsmouth, but now 
resident abroad, brought down to July 4, 1873. ‘This list is not complete, but is as 
full, it is stated, as circumstances would permit. If it was intended to include only 
natives of Portsmouth, it needs considerable reduction. 

There is also a full index of the names found in the text, and a table of contents, 
but no general index of subjects. The latter would be very convenient. Perhaps 
that will come with the third edition, which we doubt not will svon be called for. 
At the same time a few errors, still in the text, may be corrected. 

We trust that the mantle of the author of these “ Rambles” bas fallen upon his 
son, and that he will continue the work so ably begun and carried forward by his 


worthy father. It would be a valuable addition to the series to have the military ° 


and mercantile history of Portsmouth fully traced. ‘The French and Indian wars ; the 
expeditions to the eastward, including those for the reduction of Louisbourg, in 
which Portsmouth took an important part; the wars of the revolution and 1812, 
and our late war, furnish abundant scope and material. The rolls of companies, 
and sketches of officers and incidents, would also be important. The mercantile 
marine, built, fitted out, and operated from Portsmouth, would give room for 
historical and statistical research. Several of these subjects have been briefly 
treated in some of the ‘* Rambles,’’ but not as fully as is desirable. 

The publisher has brought out this reprint in new type and on beautiful paper, 
and the price is fixed at the low sum of two dollars and fifty cents. Both series 
may be had of the publisher. 


Alumni Record of Wesleyan University, Middletown, Conn. Originally 
compiled by Orance Jupp, 1869. Revised by C. T. WincHEsTER, 
Wm. Norra Rice, and G. Browns Goong, 1873. Boston: Press of 
Rand, Avery & Company. 1873. [8vo. pp. xxviii. and 308.] 


This is a revised, corrected and enlarged edition of the Record which was 
prepared under the direction, and mainly at the charge, of Mr. Orange Judd, an 
alumnus of the Wesleyan University, to whose generosity this institution is indebted 
for the ‘‘ Judd Hall of Natural Science,’’ one of the most costly and conveniently 
arranged college buildings in this country. The first edition appeared in 1869. 
With this as a basis, Professors Winchester and Rice, and Mr. Goode, curator of 
the university cabinets, assisted by Mr. Darius Baker, a tutor in the university 
and Mr. C. W. Smiley, a member of the present senior class, have prepared a record 
< the alumni which is a credit to their industry, good taste, and affection for their 
alma mater. 

With some knowledge of the history of the Wesleyan University, and of 
its alumni, we are able to form a pretty accurate judgment of the merits of this 
record, and have no hesitation in saying that it is one of the best publications of its 
kind. In most respects it su all others. It certainly compares favorably 
with the only one among its Kindred predecessors which can lay claim to fulness 
and accuracy,— Dr. Chapman’s record of Dartmouth alumni, published in 1864, 
which must ever remain as one of the monuments of its author’s remarkable in- 
dustry. In some respects this record is superior to that. It only lacks one feature of 
that, namely: information in regard to the parentage and ancestry of each alumnus. 
It is desirable that this should be given, and what it may be difficult to furnish in. 
Vol. XXVI. 39 
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many instances in the case of older colleges, would be attended with much less 
labor in the case of an institution so young, comparatively, as the Wesleyan 
University. It is apparent that the likelihood of failure in an attempt to gather 
such soe ony data is increased by the lapse of time. 

Pretixed to the record of the alumni is a brief history of the university, sketches 
of the faculty, a list of the several presidents, professors, tutors, other instrutors, 
trustees, and the various officers, who have been connected with the institution 
from its incorporation. 

Copies of this work may be obtained on application to any one of the editors 
above named. 


An Address delivered in Cambridge before the Society of the Phi Beta Kappa, 
June 26, 1873. By Cuaries Francis Apams. Cambridge: Press of 
John Wilson and Son. 1873. [8vo. pp. 28.] 


The principal theme of this admirable discourse may be stated as follows: The 
relations of educated men to society and the state, and the best means by which they 
may influence public thought and action. 

The first part of the discourse is devoted to a clear and onnelinaly interesting 
statement of the origin, motives and character of the colonization of Massachusetts ; 
of the motives that prompted the establishment of Harvard College ; of the influence 
the college exerted in fashioning and maintaining the civil and social state upon 
a religious and political basis in harmony with the views and purposes of the early 
colonists ; of the agencies by which the interest of the people in the college was 
kept up ; and the mode by which educated men moulded and guided public opinion 
and public action. He shows how, after the religious and political movements that 
culminated in the acknowledgment of our independence had ceased to engage the 
chief interest of educated men, and the state had entered upon a more systematic 
and general plan of securing the education of the people, the educated and educating 
thought of the day was turned more and more to the pursuit of literature and science, 
and to the vocations where attainments in these departments were demanded. He 
shows, also, how in consequence of this the college gradually ceased to concentrate 
public interest in itself or to influence the public mind as distinctly and powerfully 
as it once had done. During the greater portion of the colonial life of Massachu- 
setts, the pe was the chief medium through which men educated and disciplined 
at the college exerted their influence ; but after the revolutionary epoch had passed, 
the newspaper took the place of the pulpit. 

Mr. Adains takes a thorough survey of the present aspect of public affairs, and of 
the forces that now agitate the social and political life of the republic. He sees that 
if the energies and capabilities of our people are to be directed in right channels and 
to the best purposes, the educated men of the country must again take the positions 
and use the forces by which the instruction and right direction of the public mind 
may be secured. 

Hence he would have an arrangement made in all our higher institutions of learn- 
ing ‘‘ fora class of preliminary studies especially adapted to the preparation of 
young men to take an efficient part in the treatment of difficult questions connec 
with the management of public affairs.”’ After this special training they should 
seize the same agencies and modes of influence which our forefathers used with effect, 
namely : the newspaper press and public speaking. 

In his description of the present state of our public affairs; in his picture of the 
character and influence of the newspaper of to-day, and in his estimate of what the 
newspaper ought to be ; in his analysis of the conditions of effective public speaking ; 
and in his setting-forth of the benefits that might be derived from the best use of these 
engines of influence, the orator rises to the highest pitch of eloquence, and practi- 
cally illustrates the great power of a well-trained and well-informed public orator ; but 
* what is more than eloquence, he speaks with a degree of frankness, candor, earnest- 
ness and wisdom that can come only from a patriotic beart,a sound judgment, a long 
study of social and political science, and an intimate observation of public affairs. 


Proceedings at the Dedication of the Town Hall, Brookline, February 22, 
1873. Brookline: Prepared and printed by authority of the Town. 
M.DCCC.LXXIII. [8vo. pp. 64. Press of John Wilson & Son.] 
This beautifully printed volume contains a full account of the proceedings of the 

dedicatory services above named, including the prayer of Dr. Lamson, the address 

of the Hon. William Aspinwall, chairman of the committee of arrangements, and 
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the more formal address of the Hon. Robert C. Winthrop, the selected orator of the 
occasion. All the proceedings were appropriate and interesting. The special 
feature was the address of Mr. Winthrop, which is characterized by that elevation 
of thought, dignity and grace of style, and those indubitable marks of scholarship, 
of which he has given the public such a multitude of examples during the last 
furty years. Whenever Mr. Winthrop speaks, his discourse is enriched with 
historical allusions and personal reminiscences, which, by a sort of diviner’s rod, he 
knows how to draw from the air, the soil, and even the rocks of New-England; and 
with which he invests every subject with a fresh and permanent interest. 

Here and there, too, in this discourse will be found passages replete with practical 
wisdom relating to the administration of municipal affairs, — maxims that ought to 
be watchwords of all to whom such trusts are committed. 


Journal of the Constitutional Convention of Connecticut, held at Hartford 
in 1818. Printed by order of the Legislature. Hartford: Case, Lock- 
wood & Brainard, Printers.. 1873. [8vo. paper-covers, pp. 121.] 

Historical Notes on the Constitutions of Connecticut 1639-1818, particularly 
on the Origin and Progress of the Movement which resulted in the Con- 
vention of 1818 and the Adoption of the Present Constitution. By J. 
Hammond TrumButt. Hartford: Brown & Gross. 1873. [8vo. 
paper-covers, pp. 60.] 


By a recent act of the legislature of Connecticut, the journal of the convention 
which, in 1818, framed the existing constitution of that state, has been printed, 
under the editorial direction of C. J. Hoadly, Esq., state-librarian. ‘To this is ap- 
pended, the constitution, as adopted, the votes upon its ratification, and the proceed- 
ings of the legislature, with the proclamation of Governor Wolcott thereupon. 

The Nistorical Notes of Mr. '‘'rumbull, he informs us in the preface, ** were written 
some twelve years ago, by way of introduction to a projected edition of the constitu- 
tion of 1818, the journal of the convention of that year, extracts from the debates 
reported in the newspapers of the time, and notes showing the origin and authorship 
of the several sections, the intent of the framers, and something of the secret history 
of particular provisions and of the motives which influenced individual members of 
the convention to advocate or oppose their incorporation with the constitution.” 
Unfortunately Mr. Trumball has never found leisure to complete the work. The 
ae of the journal by the legislature, and the interest manifested in the call 
‘or another convention to amend the present constitution or frame a new one, has 
led him to give his notes to the public. We feel sure that the public, not of his own 
ae alone, are under obligations to him for this cullection of historical notes, brief 
as they are. 

Aside from their historical value and interest to those who may be called upon to 
revise the constitution of Connecticut, these notes will be of great value to all who 
may be interested in the study of the progressive development, under law, of the 
principles which now dominate in the written constitutions of the several states of 
the Union, and in the federal constitution. 

We spoke of the notes as brief. ‘'hey are so; but the abundant citations of au- 
thorities enable the reader or student of the subject to pursue the various topics to 
~ length he may choose. 
. The constitutional history of Connecticut begins with the adoption of the ‘‘ Fun- 
damenta: Orders ’’ in 1638-9, by the freemen of Windsor, Hartford and Wethersfield. 
The germ of this voluntary charter,—out of which grew the charter granted by 
Charles the Second in 1662, the declaration of state independence in 1776, and the 
constitution of 1818,—may be found, says Mr. Trumbull, in the sermon preached by 
Mr. Hooker before the general-court in 1638 ——. Conn. His. Soc., i. 13). The 
idea of that discourse,—that the people should have the right to set the 

unds and limitations of the power of their officers and magistrates,—was opposed 
to the idea and practice then prevalent in New-England. It was a revolutionary 
idea, which was incorporated not only in the ‘‘ Fundamental Orders” but also in 
the charter of 1662, which, though a royal grant, was drafted and adopted by the 
freemen of the colony. 

This charter survived the dissolution of the royal and provincial governments of 
the other colonies, in 1776, and in all its substantial provisions and principles was 
re-enacted by the people, through their general assembly, in 1776 and 1782. It 
continued to be the fundamental law of the state till 1818, when the republican party 
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) wt ng with the aid of the friends of toleration, carried the election against the 
eralists. 

Mr. '‘lrumbull traces the history of colonial and state legislation from 1638 to 1818, 
showing the gradual progress made by the people toward both their entire enfran- 
chisement from all domination, ecclesiastical and civil, except such as they saw fit 
to impose upon themselves. This retr tive view is both interesting and im- 
pressive. In fact we know of few more sublime spectacles than is afforded by the 
examples in our history of d community advancing, peacefully but with determination, 
under the forms of law, from a state of vassalage to a state of self-government. 


Stability of the Moral Law. A Sermon delivered before the Executive and 
Legislative Departments of the Government of Massachusetts at the Annual 
Election, Wednesday, January 1, 1873. By Grorce C. Lorrimer. 
Boston: Wright & Potter, State Printers. 1873. [8vo. pp. 41.] 


This is an able and pungent exposition of the stability of the moral law, under 
three heads, which one be condensed thus: all enduring, beneficial and authorita- 
tive legislation depends upon its harmony with the moral law. 

It is to be hoped that this discourse did great good at the time of its delivery, and 
that it will continue to exert a salutary influence. If we do not always see 
immediate results from such faithful and timely utterances, we ought not to despair. 
The most sterile soils can be recovered to fruitfulness by patient and skilful labor. 


Kenelm Chillingly: his Adventures and Opinions. A Novel. By E. L. 
Butwer, Lorp Lytton, Author of “The Parisians,” “ Pelham,” 
“The Claxtons,” “My Novel,” “What Will He Do With It?” 
“Harold,” &c. &c. New-York: Harper & Brothers, Publishers. 
Franklin Square. 1873. [12mo. pp. 511.] 


The late Lord Lytton was one of the most remarkable men of modern times. 
As a novelist, dramatist, parliamentary speaker and cabinet officer, it is claimed 
that he exhibited such a versatility of power,—so much of what is included in the 
category of intellectual and moral forces, and justify us in calling their possessor 
a great man,—as have rarely, if ever, been displayed by any citizen of modern 
England. There is little, if any, exaggeration in this claim. 

is first literary productions were brilliant and fascinating. In some respects, 
however, they were justly open to grave criticism. To those who had long been 
enthusiastic devotees at the intellectual shrine of the ‘*‘ Wizard of the North,’’ 

Bulwer’s early novels seemed but the effusions of a brain inflamed by inspirations 

drawn from a study of the habits, customs and morals of a civilization to which the 

English mind of that day was a stranger. ‘To them his works had the flavor of 

intellectual intoxication. 

Bulwer’s prolific imagination and creative fancy were innate; the judgment, the 
exquisite taste, and the wisdom, that characterize his later productions, were of 
slow but constant growth. With this growth came the fruit of riper culture and 
wider experience, gained under the pressure that is best supplied by a sense of 
responsibility. 

Kinelm Chillingly has all the brilliancy, epigrammatic force and subtle humor of 
the best of his previous novels, added to a deeper insight into the springs of human 
action. In its range of ideas, close grappling with weighty problems, exquisite 
polish and refinement of thought and expression, it is the flowering of that 
extraordinary nature whose death has left vacant a place to which no living man 
can aspire. 

A Sketch of the Life and a List of some of the Works of John Singleton 
Copley. By Aucustus Tuornpike Perkrys, A.M., Harvard College, 
Member of the Massachusetts Historical Society, etc. etc. Privately 
Printed. 1873. ([4to. pp. 144. TT. R. Marvin & Son, Printers, 
Boston. ] ‘ 

The sketch of the life of Copley, included in this elegantly printed volume, is” 
substantially the same as the one privately printed for the author some. months ago, 
and noticed in the Recisrer for July (ante, p. 330). The sketch occupies twenty- 
six pages; the remainder of the volume is devoted to a a catalogue of 
Copley’s paintings. It is not assumed that the list comprises all his works in this 
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country or in England, but it probably embraces the great majority of them, and 
all concerning which the author has thus far been able to learn anything definite. 
The number of works mentioned, as now or formerly extant in this country, is 
three hundred and thirty-nine. The greater portion of these are described with 
more or less fulness, and a considerable body of interesting genealogical matter is 
embodied in the descriptions. 

The list of pictures known to our author, as now in England, embraces thirty- 
four. The appendix contains four receipts signed by Copley, which help to form an 
idea of his charges for work done by him in Boston, between 1764 and 1770; also a 
copy of the catalogue of his pictures sold by the executors of Lord Lyndhurst in 
London, March 5, 1854, with the prices obtained. This catalogue contains thirty- 


nine titles. 7 ; 
We congratulate all who are interested in art-study, and in the literature and 
history of art in America, upon the result of Mr. Perkins’s long, critical and valu- 


able researches. . 


A Genealogy of Runnels and Reynolds Families in America; with Records 
and Brief Memorials of the Earliest Ancestors, so far as known, and of 
many of their Descendants bearing the same and other Names. In three 
Parts, with an Appendix. By M. T. Runners, A.M., Pastor of the 
Congregational Church in Sanbornton, N. H. “And the Lord said unto 
Moses, Write this for a Memorial in a Book.”—Exopvus xvii. 14. 
Boston: Alfred Mudge & Son, Printers, No. 34 School Street. 1873. 
[8vo. pp. xvi. and 359.] 

The plan of arrangement adopted by the author is substantially that heretofore 
recommended by us to meet the requirements of an extended genealogy. The text 
is put into clear and handsome type, and printed on a <uperior quality of tinted 
paper. The indexes are very full, and admirably devised for easy reference to the 
text, leaving nothing to be desired in that respect. 

After a preface, and a clear explanation of the scope and plan of the book, the 
author treats of the origin and orthography of the name. The work is then 
divided into three parts, devoted successively to genealogical memoirs of Samuel 
Runels, of. Bradford, Mass., 1703-1745; of Job Runels, or Runals, of Durham, 
N. H., 1713-1762; and of John Runels, or Runals, of Durham, N. H., 
1718-1756, and their descendants for six generations. In the first part are 
included nineteen varieties in the orthography of the name; in the second and third 
parts are sixteen additional varieties. Tn the a pendix, among notes relating to 
the Reynolds and Runnels families, — branches of the original Runals family, —are 
fourteen additional varieties in the spelling of the name. 

In the index devoted to christian names uf those bearing the surnames Runnels or 
Reynolds, in some styles of their orthography, we have a total of 2081 names. In 
the second index; — including the names of all lineal descendants, male and female, 
of the original ancestors in the foregoing records, who bore other names; also, 
the names of all persons who became connected by marriage with the heads of —_ 
of the branches of the families traced,—we have a total of 4,835; or a total in bot 
indexes of 6916 names. 

The indexes cover fifty-three and a half pages, which,—when compared with the 
number of pages in the genealogies (290), and taking into account the great 
amount of biographical matter incorporated into the text, —show that the author 
has attained to unusual success in the art of expressing ideas and facts in few words, 
by rejecting all superfluous figures and words, and avoiding unnecessary repetitions. 

Another valuable feature of this genealogy is the attention given to the female 
lines. Of course these lines cannot be fully recorded without producing grave con- 
fusion, and without swelling the genealogy to an unwieldy size. Avoiding these errors 
our author has traced the female lines to a great extent ; and by grouping the names 
and dates of such families, ‘‘ under their respective ancestresses, who first bore the 
name of Runnels or Reynolds,”’ he has given a greater variety and an enhanced value 
to the work. An instance of his success in this particular will be found under the 
name of Gage, pp. 32-35. ‘ ia 

The appendix contains genealogical notices of the earliest Reynolds families of 
New-England ; of those also who settled in America, outside of New-England ; of 
other Runnels families in New-Hampshire, besides those previously referred to; of 
families of the latter surname in Maine; a genealogy of Valentine Runnels, of 
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Massachusetts ; and notes on a few others, unconnected as yet with the foregoing 
families. Besides this the author gives a list of names of officers and soldiers who 
have served in our foreign and domestic wars. 

We can find no fault with this book ; on the contrary, it is eminently satisfactory. 
Copies can be obtained at the office of Alfred Mudge & Son, 34 School Street, or of 
the author at his residence, Sanbornton, N. H. 


Autobiography: Collateral Reminiscences, Arguments in Important Causes, 
Speeches, Addresses, Lectures and other Writings of Samuei A. Foot, 
LL.D., Counsellor-at-Law, and Judge of the Court of Appeals. New- 
York. 1873. [2 vols. 8vo. pp. 436 and 507.] 


The two elegant volumes before us are not published, and only a limited number 
of copies have been printed for circulation among the relatives and friends of the 
author. It,is very appropriately dedicated by him to hischildren. The first volume 
consists of his pa: se and collateral reminiscences; the second, of argu- 
ments, speeches, addresses, lectures and other writings. 

The Hon. Samuel Alfred Foot, the author of this work, is a second cousin of the 
late Hon. Samuel Augustus Foot of Connecticut, who introduced into congress the 
resolutions bearing his name, which brought out the eloquence of Webster in his cele- 
brated reply to Hayne ; but who is perhaps better known in our day as the father of 
the late pc ns Rear-admiral Andrew H. Foot. The author is, himself, widely known 
as a lawyer, though he has practised his profession but little outside of the state of 
New-York, in which, though a native of Connecticut, he has spent the mature 
portion of his life. He has done well to write out his recollections of the persons 
and events with which he has been connected ; and to collect his scattered writings 
and put them into a convenient and permanent form. The reminiscences are very 
interesting and instructive, and the addresses and other writings display the ability 
which has won for the author his high reputation as an advocate and a judge. 

The book contains portraits of three of Judge Foot’s sons who died in the service 
of their country, namely : Capt. John Foot of the Minnesota volunteers, Samuel C. 
Foot, master’s mate, U.S.N., and Maj. Alfred Foot, U.S.A. ‘Two sons besides these 
served in the war for the preservation of the union. ‘There are also portraits of the 
author and his wife. J. W. D. 


A Brief Notice of the Library of the American Antiquarian Society, from 
the Report of the Council, presented April 20, 1873. By NaTHanien 
Paine. Worcester: Printed by Charles Hamilton, Palladium Office. 
1873. [8vo. paper-covers, pp. 59. ] 


Next to being the fortunate owner of a large and well-selected library, is to be in 
close proximity to one, with the privilege of using it. Convenient access to its re- 
sources, no matter how rich they may be, depends either upon its catalogues, or 
upon the knowledge of its contents, which its custodians are able and willing to 
impart. 

he work of cataloguing the collections in our large libraries is laborious, and 
slowly carried out. the additions are large, the volumes of catalogues are so 
multiplied as to prevent their general ownership by the people, and the difficulty of 
reference isenhanced. If dependence is placed even upon card-catalogues, the public 
are not as likely to become unduly familiar with the library. 

Inasmuch, however, as most of our public libraries, except such as are supported 
by the income of large funds or by general taxation, are dependent upon public, 
interest, or the interest of the members of the associations or societies under whose 
auspices such libraries are maintained, it is important that their condition should 
be kept before the attention of those who constitute their supporters. They need to 
know what they have, as well as what they have not. 

During the last year, it fell to the lot of Mr. Paine, the treasurer of the American 
Antiquarian Society, to make a Gone examination of its library. This duty he 

rformed with pains-taking care and fidelity. Among the duties assigned to on 
in this connection, was that of making an exact count of the books, MSS., pamphlets 
and newspapers. This involved the actual handling of the greater part of the so- 
ciety’s large library. In the discharge of this duty, Mr. Paine was impressed with 
a sense of the great value of the library, in general, and of the fact that it contains 
many works haying the qualities of rarity and of value combined. With the hope of 
inducing a renewed interest in the objects of the society, he prepared and read at its 
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last semi-annual meeting a paper giving a brief mention of some of the early printed 
works, as well as of some of less rarity in the society’s library. A cursory statement 
is also made of the MSS. and cabinet of relics, coins, &c., in the society’s possession. 
This paper appears in the published proceedings of that meeting, and has also been 
printed separately. 

Of course, in a paper prepared to be read at a mecting of the society which was 
crowded with other business, it was impossible to exhaust the subject. Brief as 
it is, compared with the extent of the library, it will be found to be one of the most 
interesting and valuable pom yet published by the society ; and its general dif- 
fusion will not only aid the American Antiquarian Society, but all other societies 
which collect and maintain a library. 

The text seems to have been prepared with t care and accuracy, especially 
noticeable in the titles of books. The pamphlet contains four fac-simile illustra- 
tions of cuts found in one of the folio volumes referred to,—being a treatise on 
Natural History, in black letter, supposed to have been printed in 1470. Some of 
the cuts are significant at least of a possible source of a hint to Mr. Darwin. 


Proceedings of the Rhode Island Historical Society, 1872-3, together with an 
Account of its Semi-Centennial Anniversary. Prepared by Epwin M. 
Srone, Librarian, under the Direction of the Committee of Publication. 
Providence: Providence Press Company, Printers to the State. 1873. 
[8vo. pp. 144. Paper-covers.] 


Fifty copies of the edition, including the copy before us, have a rubricated title- 
page. The pamphlet is very handsomely printed, and bears evidence of careful and 
tasteful editing. 

Besides the record of the society’s proceedings for the year 1872-3, the volume con- 
tains a list of the past and present officers, and separate lists of past and present 
members ,—life, honorary, corresponding and resident,—with the date of election and 
the date of death of most of those who have deceased. This, which for the greater 
foe is the result of original investigation by the editor, is a valuable feature of the 
publication. 

The report of the northern department of the society, also prepared by Mr. Stone 
the librarian and cabinet-keeper of that department, is an interesting paper. It 
contains important evidence in regard to Roger Williams, and evidence showing 
that the charge made by Chalmers (Pol. An., b. i, chap. xi.) and repeated many 
times since his day, that by the statutes of Rhode Island, as early as 1663-4, Roman 
Catholics were excluded from the privileges of freemen, is false. It now turns out 
that the clause in the laws on which the original charge was based was an interpola- 
tion by an unknown hand. There were no excluding clauses in either the first and 
second charters, nor in any laws as passed by theassembly. The interpolated section 
relating to Roman Catholics never was enforced, and was stricken out in the first 
edition of the laws printed after the discovery was made. 

On pages 70-75, we have an interesting account of the Dighton Rock as it was 
and now is, including a report thereon by the Hon. John R. Bartlett, of a recent 
examination made by him. 

On pages 101-107, the editor Ys an extended and valuable exposition of the 
history of the causes of Roger Williams’s departure from Massachusetts, and of the 
feelings and relations between him and the rulers of that colony at the time. 

The closing forty-eight pages of the volume are taken up with a full report of. the 
services at the semi-centennial celebration of the society, July 19, 1872. The pro- 
ceedings were reported by the editor of this volume. 

The volume is worthy of the society, and shows that it is zealously and intelligently 
engaged in the prosecution of the objects for which it was founded. 7" 


Calendar of State Papers relating to Virginia. 


We have received the advance sheets of a portion of a calendar of state pa 
Virginia, now ag prepared by order of the legislature, and under the editeeted 
supervision of Dr. Palmer of Richmond. 

he archives of Virginia, as we have previously stated, were plundered and muti- 
lated in 1865, to a serious extent.. They contained papers going back to the earliést 
history of the colony. The first entry in the proposed calender is under the date of 
Dec. 6, 1652. This was a land patent from Goy. Burnett to Henry Palin and John 
Swingleton. In a note the editor calls attention to the fact that this patent was 
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nted during the protectorate of Cromwell. The phrase ‘‘ Our Lord everlasting ”’ 
is substituted for the usual royal phrase ** By the Grace of God ;”’ the protector’s 
prerogative is described by the words, ‘* Keeper of the Liberties of England ;” and 
the arch-angel is styled ‘* Michael’’ instead of ** Saint Michael.”? The document 
had - — none having ever been provided during the protectorate, in lieu of the 
royal seal. “s 
Judging from the manner in which this calendar is being prepared, it promises to 
be a valuable addition to our list of domestic state-paper ae gp it reminds us 
how important it is that other states should undertake and carry forward a similar 


work. 


Genealogical History of John and Mary Andrews, who settled in Farmington, 
Conn., 1640: embracing their Descendants to 1872; with an Introduction 
of Miscellaneous Names of Andrews, with their Progenitors as far as 
known ; to which is added a List of some of the Authors, Olergymen, Physi- 
cians, and Soldiers of the Name. By Atrrep Anprews, New-Britain, 
Conn., Author of History of New-Britain, Member of Connecticut His- 
torical Society, and Corresponding Member of Wisconsin Historical Society. 
Published by A. H. Andrews & Co., Chicago, Ill. Printed by Case, 
Lockwood and Brainard, Hartford, Conn. 1872. [8vo. pp. 648.] 

We have delayed far too long any notice of this genealogy, which for fulness and 
accuracy, as well as for other intrinsic merits, deserves to be ranked among the best 
of this class of books. After the author had begun his collection of materials for 
this volume, he was diverted for some time to the preparation of a history of New 
Britain, Vonn., a work of sterling merit, which was published in the latter part of 
the year 1867. The experience gained in compiling and writing that history, was 
a very serviceable, preliminary training for the more difficult labor of collecting and 
arranging the materials of the genealogy before us. 

In the long and very comprehensive introduction, the author treats of a variety of 
subjects usually placed in an appendix. It might have been better to have placed a 
portion of this material by itself. We refer especially to that part which relates to 
the family meeting in Wallingford in 1860, which is interjected among genealogical 
notes, with which it has only a very remote connection. 

In the introductory chapter we have a series of genealogical notes relating to the 
origin of the name Andrews, and toa long list of persons of this name in England and 
in the colonies, who are not supposed to be descendants of the John Andrews named in 
the title to the volume. This list comprises the names of several well-known and 
prominent men in their day. ‘The lists of clergymen, physicians, soldiers and 
authors, show that the name has been and is still well represented in the highest 
fields of service. 

The genealogy proper embraces a portion of the descendants of John Andrews 
who settled in T'unxis, Conn., in 1640, which plantation was chartered in 1645 b 
the name of Farmington. ‘The male lines are traced down through the sevent 
generation. Brief personal notices of the females who married are given, not in con- 
nection with the first mention of their names under the head of children, but in the 
place and order in which they come by following the consecutive numbers, where 
their names re-appear as heads of distinct families. The female lines are not traced 
beyond one generation. 

The indexes are full and well planned. In one the names of son, father and grand- 
father are given in juxtaposition, which is a convenient arrangement. 

The yuolume contains ten steel engraved portraits, including that of the author, and 
is well printed. 


A Grammar of the Latin Language. By Grorcre K. BARTHOLOMEW.— 
Wilson, Hinckle, & Co., 137 Walnut street, Cincinnati, and 28 Bond 
street, New-York. [12mo. pp. 276.] 

A Latin Gradual to accompany the Author’s Latin Grammar. By G. K. 
BartHoLtomew. [Same publishers. 12mo. pp. 150.] 

These books, being the first two in a proposed Eclectic Classical series, mark a new 
era, to say the least, in the style of printing works of this class. ‘The paper is tint- 
ed, thus protecting the eyes from the glare of white paper, and the type is clear-cut, 
and appropriate. 
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This grammar hits the true mean between the scantiness of detail and poverty of 
illustration which characterize some works of its class, on the one hand, and the 
confusing prolixity of statement and redundancy of minor rules and exceptions 
which, on the other hand, encumber others. In its style it is concise and yet clear ; 
in its statements and method, it is exact and logical. It is evident that the book 
has not been prepared simply as a job for the pecuniary benefit of author or pub- 
lisher, but is the work of a thorough scholar and practical teacher, who has used 
the latest results of investigation made by himself and others into the structure of 
the Latin language, after they had been subjected by him to the best test, the reci- 
tation room. 

When we come to particulars, we find the author is the first to pursue the only 


‘logical method. by making the verb the basis of the sentence, and treating of the 


verb first, and then of the noun, adjective, &c. He manages the whole matter of 
inflection in reference to the stem. This affords a scientific classification of nouns 
and verbs, and explains forms of words otherwise obscure. The different modes 
and tenses are presented in such a form that the eye can easily discern their dis- 
tinctions ; and the synopses of verbs by modes, tense-systems, and stems, are so 
arranged as to help in memorizing the conjugations. In the declensions the direct 
cases are placed in juxtaposition, in their logical order, as in syntax. This will 
save repetitions in declining words. The table of irregular nouns gives at a glance 
the peculiarities of any noun, in form, properties or meaning. 

One of the most important branches of Latin study of the present day is that 
which embraces the formation of words. This subject is fully treated by rules and 
illustrations. This feature of the book is one of its marked excellencies over an 
grammar with which we are acquainted. And the same may be said of the author’s 
treatment of syntax. Here the old and unphilosophic method is abandoned, and the 
pupil is led to ascertain the laws of construction from a careful study of Latin sen- 
tences before he memorizes the rules. We notice also as evidence of the thorough- 
ness of the book that the illustrative examples in syntax are not mutilated as in 
Andrews and Stoddard’s, Zumpt’s, and all other grammars, but are given in their 
integrity, and are selected from all periods of Latinity. The value of this course 
will be apparent to all who have had experience as pupils or teachers of Latin. 

All teachers, and certainly all Latin scholars, will at once turn to that — of the 
book which treats of the subjective mood,—the very ee so to speak, of the Latin 
tongue. In this particular the book is unquestionably superior to any Latin gram- 
mar yet published in the United States. 

In common with the best Latin scholars, both at home and abroad, the author 
adopts the Roman method of pronunciation. The English method, however, 
is given in an appendix. We shall all have to come to this,—new to us, but in 
fact the old,—pronunciation, if we listen to those who have made the most extend- 
ed researches in comparative philology, and in the science and history of the Latin 
tongue. The sooner we do so, the sooner shall we get rid of the horrid jargon with 
which the use of the English system has so long tormented our ears. When we 
come to understand the Roman pronunciation we shall have little use for many of the 
rules that now burden our grammars, and payee beyond endurance the young 
heads which try unavailingly to reconcile English pronunciation and Latin —- 

It is extremely difficult to frame a — definition: that is, one that shall 
accurate, concise, and exhaustive. If any one doubts this, let him try to define the 
word definition, itself. Let two educated men, one of whom shall be an English- 
man, the othera Frenchman, undertake to define a puddingor apie. The pie of one, 
most likely, will be the pudding of the other. The definer gives simply Ais idea of 
the subject defined. So in defining parts of speech, not only do grammarians differ, 
but they find it impossible so to define a verb, for instance, as not to include some 
quality, attribute, or function of another part of speech. ‘The author of this gram- 
mar has succeeded as well as any of his predecessors in this respect. His definitions 
are concise, and though not exhaustive, are sufficiently accurate for his purpose. 
They do not cover any vitiating idea or principle ; they do not mislead. 

We have little space to devote to a notice of the Gradual by the same author. From 
such an examination as we have been able to give it, we are satisfied that it is in all 
essential respects a superior book for beginners in the study of Latin. It follows the 
same logical order and method as the grammar noticed above. The selections from 
Latin authors, the notes, which are full and exact, and the vocabulary, are all that 
could be desired. ; 

Happy is the boy or girl who begins and prosecutes his or her Latin studies un- 
der a good scholar, and with these guide-books. 
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DEATHS. 


Cansy, Gen. Edward Rich Sprigg, near 
Camp south of Tule Lake, on Van Brem- 
mers Ranch, co. Siskiyou, California, 
April 11, 1873, when and where he was 
massacred by a party of Indians of the 
Modoc band, with whom under orders 
of the war department he was holding 
a ‘* peace conference,” so called, in com- 
“= the Rev. Dr. Thomas, Messrs, 
A. B. Meacham, Laroy S, Dyar, and 
others. Dr. 'Thomas was also murdered, 
and Mr. Meacham severely wounded. 

_ Gen. Canby was born at Piatt’s Land- 
ing, co. Boone, Ky. in 1818. He entered 
the military academy at West Point, July 
1, 1835, and graduated in the class of 
1839, in which he stood number thirty. 
He was assigned to the infantry arm of 
the service, and served as a lieutenant in 
the Florida war. Inthe war with Mexi- 
co he was a staff captain, serving as 
adjutant-general of Iiley’s brigade, 
gaining great distinction for bravery 
and efficiency, receiving two brevets. 
After the war he was stationed at San 
Francisco as adjutant-general of the 
Pacitic division; and, in 1851, was 
transferred to duty in the war depart- 
mert, where he remained four years, 
He had already become known as a 
man of varied and solid attainment, and 
he lived to be regarded as one of the 
most talented officers of the army. In 
1855, Captain Canby was appointed ma- 
jor of the Tenth Infantry, a new regi- 
ment just organized, and in that capa- 
city he served in the Far West on vari- 
ous surveys and expeditions, one of 
which was the Utah expedition of 1857- 
60, under Gen Albert 8. Johnston, and, 
finally, was placed in command of the 
expedition against the warlike Navajos 
in New-Mexico. He was made colonel 
of the nineteenth Infantry, a new regi- 
ment, in May, 1861, but was not recall- 
ed from New-Mexico. The confederate 
states seemed anxious to possess them- 
selves of that highway to Mexico, and 
Colonel Canby was left there to defeat 
their designs if he could. He made a 

. 8kilful defence of the posts in the terri- 
tory, and finally, having concentrated 
his small force, overthrew the invading 
army at what is known as the battle of 
the Verde, in February, 1862. 

_For this service he was made a briga- 
dier-general of volunteers, and, being 
called East, was first placed on duty at 
Pittsburg; but his capacity becoming 


known to Secretary Stanton, he was, in 
January, 1863, transferred to the war 
department, and became the chief assist- 
ant and adviser of the secretary. In 
July, 1863, the secretary, whose confi- 
dence had grown by daily association, 
sent him to New-York to suppress the 
draft riots, and he remained in command 
of the city and harbor till November, 
when he returned to duty with the secre- 
tary. In May, 1864, General Canby 
was made a major-general, and sent 
down to New-Orleans, with command 
over Arkansas, Louisiana, Mississippi, 
Florida, and Texas, and the forces ope- 
rating therein. Here his genius for ad- 
ministration and his legal acquirements, 
particularly his knowledge of constitu- 
tional and international law and the 
laws of war, found a large field of ope- 
ration, and, after restoring order in civil 
affairs, he set about the reduction of 
Mobile, in concert with Admiral Far- 
ragut. After a gallant defence, the city 
fell, a few days after General Lee’s sur- 
render. On May 4, 1865, General Dick 
Taylor surrendered the confederate for- 
ces in Louisiana to General Canby, and, 
three weeks later, he arranged terms with 
General Kirby Smith, under which he 
received the surrender of the confederate 
troops and property in Texas. 

He remained in command on the 
Mexican Gulf coast till May, 1866, when 
he was transferred to Washington as 
department commander, and assigned 
to special duty in the war department. 
In July, 1866, he was made a brigadier 
in the regular army, and held that place 
at the time of his death. Under the 
reconstruction acts, he exercised com- 
mand, first, in North and South Caroli- 
na, and afterward in Virginia, and per- 
formed his complex duties so skilfully 
and well that he made friends of all and 
enemies of none. In 1869, he was as- 
signed to the command of the depart- 
ment of the Columbia, with head-quar- 
ters at Portland, Oregon, and was su- 
pervising the field operations in his de- 
partment when death came to him, He 


‘was reserved and thoughtful ; strictly 


just and impartial on all questions; of 
benevolent disposition, and universally 
beloved. Though a good soldier, he 
was by nature intended for a lawyer 
and statesman. 

As an administrative officer, he was 
distinguished for ability, and his official 
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papers have always been models of com- 
prehensive and forcible statement. As 
a commander, during the war, he had 
comparatively few opportunities for dis- 
tinction ; bit his conduct of the move- 
ment upcn and capture of Mobile show- 
. ed that he was a master of his profes- 
sion ; and, in the more intelligent mili- 
tary circles, he has been justly consider- 
ed one of the foremost soldiers of the 
time.. He was a firm believer in the 
substantial supremacy of the civil au- 
thority in times of peace. In personal 
appearance General Canby was tall, erect, 
strong-limbed, with a Roman nose and 
eagle eye. 

His faithful and able services, his high 
character, and the sad circumstances of 
his tragic death, have left a lasting im- 
pression upon the public mind. 

Gen. Canby leaves a widow, Mrs. 
Louisa Hawkins Canby, m.Aug. 1, 1839, 
but no children.—[ Boston Daily Globe.] 


 Cuarmay, the Rev. George Thomas, D.D., 


in Newburyport, Mass., October 18, 
1872, From Dr. Chapman’s own ac- 
count of his life as published in his 
“Sketches of the Alumni of Dartmouth 
College ”’(1867), we learn that he was the 
son of Thomas and Charlotte (Carnzu) 
Chapman, and was born at Pilton, a 
suburb of Barnstable, Devonshire, Eng- 
land, September 21, 1786, and came to 
the United States in 1795; he studied 
divinity with the Rev. Dr. Kollock, of 
Princeton, N. J., from 1804 till 1805; 
then read law with Richard English 
Newcourt (D. C., 1793), in Greenfield, 
Mass.; began practice in Bucksport, 
Me., in Dec., 1808 ; left in 1815 and re- 
sumed former studies in private, finish- 
ing with Bishop Griswold, in Bristol, 
R. I.; was ordained deacon by him, at 
St. John’s Church, Providence, Aug. 2, 
1816 ; began preaching in Vermont, and 
established churches in Bellows Falls, 
and Rutland; was ordained presby- 
ter by Bishop Griswold, at St. Micha- 
el’s Church, Bristol, Jan. 6, 1818; left 
Vermont in 1819, to supply churches in 
Lenox, Great Barrington, and Lanesbo- 
rough, all in Mass.; became rector of 
Christ Church, Lexington, Ky., July 1, 
1820; resigned July 1, 1830; while 
there organized Trinity Church, Dan- 
ville, Ky., and effected the admission 
of the state of Kentucky as a diocese 
of the Protestant Episcopal Church in 
the United States, in 1829; on leaving 
Kentucky, came to New-England, and 
secured churches in Pittsfield, Mass., in 
1830 and 1831, and in Burlington, Vt., 
in 1831-2; was then Rector of St. Paul’s 
Church, Portland, Me., from 1832 to 
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1836; established Grace Church in New- 
ark, N. J., in 1837, becoming its rector, 
and resigning in 1841, owing to cataracts 
in the eyes; relieved by an operation, 
preached in Belleville, N.J., in 1842; 
went to Worcester, Mass., in 1844, and 
effected the erection of All Saints’Church 
there ; left in 1846, going again to Pitts- 
field ; was made rector of St. Stephen’s 
Church, resigning in 1852 ; spent near 
five months in over, N. H., 
fifty years absence, and preached every 
Sunday morning for the Rev. Dr. 
Bourns ; went to New-Jersey, in 1855, 
to promote the establishment of Grace 
Church, Orange; arrived next in Lee, 
Mass., in June, 1856, and succeeded in 
causing the building of St. George’s 
Church, there; retired in 1859, owing 
to a fall in the dark from a railroad plat- 
form in that place, of a very injuri- 
ous nature. After this he resided in 
Newburyport, Mass., enjoying remark- 
ably fine health almost to the last year 
of his life. 

He published a volume of twenty ser- 
mons on “The Ministry, Worship, and 
Doctrines of the Protestant Episcopal 
Church,” eight editions of which have 
gone to press; also a volume of twenty- 
seven ‘ Sermons to Presbyterians of all 
Sects ;’’ and besides the above, eighteen 
other sermons, making sixty-five in all. 
From 1858 to 1867, he was diligently 
employed on the Dartmouth alumni 
record, Transylvania University con- 
ferred upon him the degree of doctor in 
divinity in 1824. 

He married Alice, daughter of Eben- 
ezer Buck, of Bucksport, Me., May 19, 
1811, who died, February 26, 1870. 
(Ante, vol. xxiv. p. 440.) + 


From the Rev. George D. Johnson’s 
Memorial Sermon (ante, p. 222), deliver- 
ed Oct, 27, 1872, we make the follow- 
ing extracts : 

«* His life was one of labor, faithful, 
unceasing, patient labor in the service 
of his Master. And he lived to see his 
work crowned, his toil rewarded, his 
efforts signally blessed. Always a pio- 
neer, he could count at least eight 
churches, now thriving, working parish- 
es, of which he was the founder. For ten 
years he ministered in what was then the 
far west; and to this day, his name is 
a synonym for sound Church principles 
and a noble, godly life, through the 
length and breadth of the Mississippi 
valley. When he published his book of 
sermons on the” Protestant Episcopal 
« Church, there was not the same abun- 
dance of instruction on her principles 
as there is now, and the amount of good 
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it did is simply incalculable. The mul- 
titude of men brought into the church 
by its simple clearness of argument, is 
most wonderful, Many prominent cler- 
gymen, several bishops, and a host of 
useful laymen, attribute their first clear 
knowledge of the church and its teach- 
ings, to Dr. Chapman’s sermons. And 
not only this, but men of actually god- 
less lives, with no connection with any 
religion, from an accidental (if we may 
use the word where God orders all) pe- 
rusal of his works, became Christians 
and churchmen, giving their time, their 
money, and their lives, to show the sin- 
cerity of their convictions, To have 
been privileged to be the author of such 
a book, falls to the lot of but few, and 
the assurance that his labor, in this re- 
spect, was not in vain in the Lord, was 
his crowning comfort and satisfaction. 
If the blessing promised to those who 
‘turn many to righteousness’ was ever 
earned, his light surely must ‘shine as 
the brightness of the firmament,’ and ‘ as 
the stars forever and ever.’ 

«There was a completeness in his life 
that is very unusual. Though for a 
number of years he was unable to con- 
tinue his labors as a parish priest, his 
usefulness was by no means at an end. 
His faith was something which, unfor- 
tunately, is growing more and more 
rare among us,—faith, I mean, simple 
and unquestioning as that of a little 
child,—fortified, absolutely, on every 
point by a most thorough knowledge 
of the word of God, and utterly inea- 
pable of being shaken, even for an in- 
stant, by the inroads of modern science.” 


Lowett, the Hon. Joshua A., at his resi- 
dence in Machias, Maine, March 13, 
1873, aged seventy-two years. He was 
for many years a leading member of the 
bar in the county of Washington; for 
several years a member of the legislature 
of Maine; and from 1839 to 1843, a 
member of congress from that state. 
N. J. H 


Merriay, Nellie B., in Boston, April 27, 
only child of Charles and Helen (Jaques) 
Merriam, aged 16 years. She was the 
niece of Col. Waldo M., whose pedigree 
is recorded in vol. xviii. p, 298. 


Orr, the Hon, James Lawrence, in St, 
Petersburg, Russia, May 5, 1873. He 
was born in Claytonville, 8. C., May 12, 
1822, and graduated at the University 
of Virginia in 1842; admitted to the 
bar in 1843, and opened an office in 
Anderson, S. C., and edited the Ander- 
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son Gazette; in 1844 and 1845 member 
of the state legislature; in 1849-59, a 
member of the federal congress ; member 
of the convention held in Charleston, 8, 
C., in 1851, in which hé affirmed the 
right, but opposed the policy of seces- 
sion by the southern states; speaker of 
the 35th congress, and chairman of se- 
veral important committees; in the 
South Carolina convention of Dec., 
1860, he voted in favor of the secession 
of that state; one of the commissioners 
sent to Washington to negotiate for the 
surrender of the U. S. forts in Charles- 
ton harbor; 1862-5, a member of the 
senate of the confederate states ; in 1866- 
9, governor of South Carolina; and at 
the time of his death minister of the 
United States to the court of Russia. 


Philip Livingston» 
of New-York, in Vevay, Switzerland, 
March 10, of disease of the lungs» 
aged 33 years. He was the second son of 
the late Rev.Cortlandt Van Rensselaer by 
his wife Catherine Ledyard Cogswell, 
and was born Nov, 24, 1839. He was 
the grandson of Gen. Stephen V. R., 
the patroon, by his second wife Cornelia 
Patterson. Philip L. V. R. was edu- 
cated at Princeton College, and soon 
after graduating he joined the New- 
Jersey cavalry, and served during the late 
civil war. He rose to the rank of major, 
and was also employed on staff duty. 
After the war he returned to his pro- 
fession of the law, and was meeting with 
deserved success, when he was obliged 
by ill-health to relinquish his hopes and 
to try a foreign residence as a chance for 
life. After a continued decline of over 
a year he died at last in Vevay, cheerful 
and uncomplaining. In all the relations 
of life he was exemplary, a dutiful son, 
a kind brother and husband. He mar- 
ried, Nov. 7, 1867, Anna L., daughter 
of Charles O. Whitmore, Esq., of Bos- 
ton. 


Wrnturor, Clarence, in New-York, April 


27,s0n of Thomas Charles Winthrop, 
aged 24 years. May 31st, died Thomas 
Charles Winthrop, aged 76 years. In 
regard to a family so well known it is 
sufficient to say that Thomas Charles 
Winthrop was a grandson of John Still 
Winthrop, of New-London. His father 
was Francis Bayard Winthrop, older 
brother of our late Lt. Gov. Thos, Lindall 
Winthrop, who was.born Mch, 11, 1754, 
and who married secondly, Phebe, dau. 
of John Taylor, Thomas Charles, se- 
cond son of this marriage, married Geor- 
giana-Maria, dau. of John Kane, and 
had a large family. 
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Enfield, 122 

Engelhard, 102 

Enos, 192 

English, 139 

Erving, 

Evans, 195, 275 

Evelyn, 129 

Everett, 92, 119, ms, 209, 
32 ’ ? ’ 

Everton, 277 

Evington, 56 


F 
Fairbanks, 99, 418 
Fairchild, 62 
Fairfax, 

Fairservice, 56, 58, 285 

Falkland, 350 

Fall, 203 

F arley, 380, 383, 389 

Farmer, 64, 113, ’334, 377, 
382, 384, 386 

Farnsworth , 380, 382,386 

Farr, 52 

Farrar, 93, 254, 282 

Farrington, 57 

Farwell, 95, 196, 207 

Fauconber , 370, 375 

Faulkner, 

Faustus, 314 

Faxon b7 

Fay, 131, 287 

Fayrechilld, 62-3 





Fearing, 22 
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Felch, 225 

Fellops, 140, 143 

Fellows, 99,” 202, 270 

Felt, 83, 293-4, 301, 304, 
306, 391-2 

Felton, 221, 287, 321 

Fenno, 57 

Fenwick, 206, 430 

Fergurson, 34 


Ferrar, 348 
Fessenden, 2, 89 

dlar, 333 
Field, 58, 99, 101, 104, 
202, 211, 271, 291, 358, 


434, 437 
Fifield, 3 364 
Filer, 284 
a eg ne” 208 


Finsedl, 200 205, 318, 438 
Fipenny, 3 361, 363 
= ay 
Fisher 62 52, 322 
Fiske, 43, 50, 9, 102, 304, 


Fitch, 36-7, 39, 51, 157, 
218, 439 

Fitz, 173 

Flagg, 205, 246-254, 285, 


Flanders, 170-6, 181 
Fiavel, 

Flavacl, 2 372 

+ see 14-5, 311-5 


Fletaier 156, 159-60, 434 
t, 285 





ell, 432 
Fones, 109, 157, 159-10 
Font, 89 
Foote, =e, 63, 376,448 
Force, 163, 21 ry 
Ford, 75, 88, 316 
Forest, 202 
Forshall, 429 
rt, 82 


‘0! 

ey pees 

Foss, 8, 12, 181 

Foster, 56, 74, 98-9, 101, 
122, 144, 202, 207-8, 215, 
276, 270, 328, 346, 390- 


Fowle, 31, 141, 279, 392 
Fowler, 80, 202 

Fox, 285, 408 

Foxcroft, 29 

Foye, 240, 243 
Fragonard, 371, 375 
— king and queen 


Francis, 57, tay 136, 311, 


, 4 
Franklin, 46, 92, 164,190, 
46-56, 412, 422, 


436-' 
Frazier, 245, 399 
Freeman, 79, 117, 120, 
245, 257-65, 351-3, 
359, 384, 436 
French, 79, 171-2, 180, 
382-3, 387, 389, 438-9 
Frikle, 376 
Frisbie, 99 


» 38 
Frost, 57, 124, 140, 276, 
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114, 121, 140, 143, 202, 
276, 278, 321-2, 32 
332, 347, 388 

Frye, 121, 284 


yer, 269 
Fuller, 11, 17, 133, 205, 
Fullerton, 51, 217 

ber, 9 


Furber 
Furnell, 13, 156, 160 
Futhey, 202 


G 
Gach, 147 
Gage, 1, 99, 148, 206, 317, 


Gale, 305 

Galen, 160 

Gales, 434 

Gallaison, 397 

Gallatin, 354, 436 

Gallinger, 99 

ant A 418 
allup, 101 

Galvan, 410 

Gannett, 103-4 

Garces, 89 

Gardner, 89, 121, 198, 
202, 205, 209, 224, 300, 


Garelli, 210 
Garrison, 202, 211-2, 331 
Garrivan, 283 
Gassaway, 376 
Gates, 266, 282, 288, 327, 
6, 416 
Gaton, 156 
Gavit, 166-8 
Gayangos, 89 
Gear, 269 
Gee, 304 
Gener, 63 
Gennison, - 
George II. 
(King), 61 


George (K 
— ih, 55, 98, 202, 204, 


Gerritse, 83 
Gerry, 226, 363, 421 
Gery, 160 


Gibson, 104, 376 
Gilbert, 211, 241, 243 
Giichrist, 324 

Giles, 242, 326 

Gill, “— 217 

Gillie, 54 

Gilman, re, 272, 432 
Gilpin, 21 

Gilson, $83, 389 
Gladstone, "320 
Glezen, 287 

Glidden, 271 

Glover, 307 

Goade, 29 

Goddard, 101, 114, 439 
Godfi rey, 71; _ 178, 432 
Goffe, 32, 34 

Goldsmith, 130, 337 
Gooch, 57 

Goodale, 282 

Goode, 443 

Goodell, 209 


356, Goodhue, = = 215, 


217, 351, 35 

Goodnow, 52,. = 
Goodrich, 98, 439 
Goodwin, 198, 206, 225, 


Gookin, 39, 64 
Gems, 256, 262-3, 432 
Goose, 34, 144, 311-5 





iy 437 
Frothingham, 100-1, 108, 





Gordon, 51, 138, 411 


4, |Gorham, 91, 155 


Gore, 57, 224 


Gorton, 71 

Goss, 10, 12, 34, 202, 
381-2, 384, 386, 

we 104, 174, 202, 224, 

Gouteron, 136 

Gove, 60, 119 

Gowdey, 51 

Grace, 383 

Graffenried, 317 

Graffort, 273 

Gragg, 92 

Graham, 214, 327 

Granger, 372 

Grant, 49, 90, 224 

Grappenried, 317 

Grasport, 148 

Graves, 30-1, 47, 51, 257 

Gray, 27, 30, 88, 121, 144, 
206, 353, 357, 421 

Greaves, 141, 262 

i, 102, 118, 258, 


265, 

Green, 51-2, 60-2, 70-2, 
91, 130, 139, 140, 142, 
178, 191, 202, 221, 245, 
247, 251, 

279, 282, 311, 322, 323, 

824, 361-3, '370,” 410, 


31-2 
Greenleaf, 58, 195, 207, 
210 


Greenough, 215, 280, 317 
ee 26, 30, 115-8, 


353, 4 
Gregory, 62, 138 
Gridley, 122, 380 
Gridmore, 62 


Griffin, 58, 63, 205, 275, 
278, 305, 


Griffith, 13, 156, 160 
Griswold, " 77, 101, 190, 


Gross, 29, 156, 158, 445 
Grotius, 211, 

Grove, 41, 70 

Grover, 418 

Groves, 62-3 
Guilford, 418 
Guimard, 371 

Gunn, 9 

Gunnison, 147 


“Is 
- 


H 
Hackelton, 202, 432 
Hackett, 170-1, 173-4, 

328, 430-1 
Hackley, 191 
Haden, 418 
Hadrick, 56 
aan, 51, 63 
er, 202 
Haines, — 162, 225, 
(A. M. H.), 239 
Hale, 55, 101, 124, 225, 
288, 379-81, 384, 388, 


421° 
Haley, 62, 190, 326 
Hales, 202, 205 
Haliburton, 202, 205 
Halifax, Lord, 378 
Hall, 57, 62-3, 75, 88, 99, 
100, 102, 104, 202, 206, 
209, 214, 309, 418, 422 
Halliard, 178 
Halliwell, 430 
Hallock, 330 
Halsey, 101 
Hamblin, 424 
Hamersley, 316 
Hamilton, 122, 282, 333, 
376, 448 


Hammond, 57, 279 
Hancock, 86, 144, 206 
Hancorne, 401 
Hand, 211 
Handy, 102, 176 
Hansard, 371 
Hapgood, 286, 288 
Hapworth, 8 
Hardman, "376 
Hardwick, _ 
Harford, 1 
YY &, oa, 382, 387, 
389, 424, 440 


Harling, 420 

Harlow, 432 

Harmense, 83 

Harmer, 20-1 

Harmon, 99 

Harnden, 121 

Harney, 121 

Harper, 178, 329-31, 446 

Harriman, 48 

Harrington, 91, 282 

Harris, 49, 51-2, 56-7, 
71-2, 93, 98, 101, 124’ 
190, 202, 207, 239-40, 

275, 279, 311, "921, 356, 
376, 422) 424, 431 

Marsieee, 80, 191, 214, 


3, 346 

m1, 196-7, 207, 318 
Hart, 1, 45, 51 
aes 9, 62-3, 127, 129, 

271, 318 
Harwood, 63 
Haseltine, 172, 174 
Haskell, 76, 93, 303, 334 
Haskins, 96, 99, 202, 205, 


208, ¢ 
Hassam, 317 
Hasted, 36 
Hastings, 50 
Hathaway, 432 
— 74, 99, 102, 122-3, 


2 

Hatfield, 227 
Hatsell, 32 
Hatt, 17 
Hatton, 81 
Haven, 91, 100-1 
Hawke, 
Hawkins, 28-9, 99 
Hawks, 202, 215 
Hawley, 62-3 
Hawthorne, 443 
ave, 192 
Hay, 65 
— 79-80, 97, 117, 

170, 172, 202, 214, 308, 

326, 432" 

Hayman, 143, 276, 278 
Haynes, see Haines 
Hayward, 282 
Hazen, 49 


Heard, 117, 207 
Heath, 60, 410-2 
Hebard, 319 
Heber, 186 
Heckerwelder, 23 
Heiter, 57 
Heley, 136, 138-9, 189 
Hemenway, 99, 100 
Henchman, 124, 144, 
311-5 
Hendrick, 358 
Hennepin, 217 
Henrietta Maria, 127 
we 190-1, 221, 319, 
433-4 


Henry VIII., 429 
Henshaw, 50-1, 57 
Hensler, 210 











*]Hammon, 157 


Herbert, 347-51 








Herrick, 55, 146, 225 (Nn. 
J.H.), 421, 454 (N.J.H.) 

Hersey, 84 

Hewins, 57-8 

Hewitt, 90 

Hewett, 274 

Heywood, 34 

Hick, 418 

Hicks, 371 

Hidden, 49 
ig bee, 63 


Higginbottom, 72 
Higginson, 83-4, 293-5, 
a 339, 341, 348 


iit ich 14, 57 
ill, 74, 130, 189, 202 
271, 377, 382, 384, 386, 


4: 
Hillard, 322, 440 


Hinckson, 277 
Hinman, 63, 218 


Hitt, 140, 142, 277, 279 

Hixon, 274 

Hoadly, 218, 319, 445 

Hoag, 423 

Hoar, 101 

Hobart, 24-6, 121, 149, 
216, 235-6, 315, 385-9 

Hobbourne, 54 

Hobbs, 177, 285, 366 

Hobson, 49, 316 


Hodge, 282 

Hodges, 202, 206, 208-9, 
353-4 

Hodgson, 406 

Hogg, 260 


Holden, 70-2, 98, 176 
Hloliar, 278 
Hollis, 57, 376 
olland, 114, 202 
Holman, 121 
Holmes, 48-9, 57, 74, 
422 


203 

Holt, 197 

Holton, 84, 215 

Holyoke, 36-8, 88 

Homer, 91, 96, 205 

Honey, 389 

Hood, 56 

Hook, 148 

Hooker, 51, 445 

witha, 22" 346, 390-1, 
22 


opkiis 376 
ito — 33, 61, 58, 99, 


wialicuen, 48 
Hoppin, 211 
Hopton, 238 
Hosley, 380, 385-6 
Hore, 160 
Horsley, 49, 382 
Horsman, 421 
ae ag _ 
Hough, 

Hoeshion, 314, 442 
Hovey, 


a 70, 194, 339, 


418, 4 
Howe, 51, 192, 212, 214, 
286, > 383 


Bot owett, 32 
Howland, 432, 435 
Hoyt, 94-5, 202, 


| Jacobsen, 83 
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Hubbard, 102, 104, 136-8, | Jordan, 57, 225, 293 

178, 189, 202, 348 Jordon, 157 
Hudson, 62-3, 289 Jose, 266-73 
Hull, 34, 63, 217 Joy, 170 
Humphrey, 97-8, 197-8, | Judd, 443 

206, 327 Judson, 62-3 
Hun, 83 
Hunnewell, 202, 206, K 

208-9, Kahler, 353 
Hunt, bs, 93, 194, 319,|Kane, 4 

371, 431 Keaise, 271 
Hunter, -, 417 Kean, 91, 162, 164 
Hunting, Slley iy 


Hantington 193-4, 316-7 | K 


Huntoon, = 202 
Huntress, 1 
Hurd, 62-8, i40, 143, 278, 
280, 44: 


Huse, , 222 
Hussey, 369 
Hute' as, 56, 98, 282, 
431 
Hutchinson, 56; 81, 194, 
428 


Hyatt, 17 
Hyde, 420 


I 
Inches, 56 
Ingalls, 274 
Ingersol, 122 
Ingraham, 245 
ao 130 
Inglis, » 234, 236 
- land, 141-2 
Irvine, 441-2 
Irving, 77, 83, 434 
Isham, 194 
Ives, 139 


J 
Jackson, 8, 48, 56, 165, 
239 


Jacockes, 62 

James (King), 350 

James I., 126-7 

James, 10-1, 61, 177, 
2, 392 


Jamison, 143, 279-80 * 

Janes, 214 

Janeway, 33 

Jaques, 454 

Jarvis, 94, = 256 

Jaquith, 38° 

Jetterson, os, 216, 360, 
410 


Jeffries, 245 

Jenkins, 224 

.* 122-3, 321, 343, 
28 


Jenner, 276, 278, 280 

Jennour, 278 

Jennes, 10 

Jenney, 112, 317 

Jennings, 58 

Jennison, 304 

Jewett, "48, 50-1, 87, 
379-80, 382, 385-6, 389 

Jimmison, 140-1 

Jocqueman, 136 

John II., 353 

Johnson, 13, 42-9, 80, 

104, 140-3, 202, 214-5, 

222) 230, 233, 239, 275, 

277-9, 285, 

383, 422, 427, 438, 453 
Johnston, 319, 452 
Johonnot, 56 
Joice, 75 
Jolliffe, 244 
Jones, 9, 63, 82, 172-3, 

202, 211, 269-70, 277; 


Kellog » 52 99, 100, 156 
Ke! llogs, § Sai : 
Kemp, 382, 385-6 

K ull, 122-3 


Kennaday, 57, 419 

Kenney, 382, 385-6, 4 

Kent, 89, 141, 171, ”193, 
- » 210, 278, 327-8, 332, 


Keppel, 406 

Ketchum, 431 

Kettle, 140, 142-3, 278-80 
Key, 333 

Keyes, 383 


_ 
@ 


Kilbourne, 77 7 
Kilburn, 48 
Kilmary, 159 
Kimball, 50, 119 
Kindale 289-3 

King, 79, 122, 163, 292 
Kingman, 9-10 
Kinley, 56 
Kinnersley, 245 
oe” 155 


ci 
Kirk, 273 
Kitchen, 57, 294 
Knapp, 52, 173, 194 
Kneeland, 57, 91, 205 
Knell, +e az 
Knight, 9, 4 
Knowles, 112, 70, 177 
Knowlton, 175, 305 
Knox, 210, 376, 419, 436 
egy 
Kohl, 353 
oe ell 358 
Kuntly, 158 


L 
Labat, 202 
Ladd, 418, 431 
= we 245, 342, 409 


La Fort, 82 

Laighton, 443 

Laing, 105 

Lake, 269 

Lamb, 51, 57, 214 
Lambe, 349, 440 
—- 48-9, 102, 108, 


Lambson, 282, 444 

Lamprey, 177-8, 306 

Landale, 270 | 

Lander, "435 

Landon, 102 

Lane, 12, 20, 61-3, 176- 
81, 285, 309, 432 

Lang, 9, 178 

Langdon, 327 

Langmaid, 181 

Langworthy, 52 

Laninan, 355 

Lapham, 75, 97, 202, 208, 
432, 436 


Kiader, 95, 202, 205-9,| Lemm 
282-3, 436 











205-6, 
208-0, 215, 227,319, 328 


279, 288, 319, 358, 351-3, 
418, 435 


Larkin, 280 
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Larned, 51 
La Sueur, 217 
Lathrop, 194, 225 
Latimer, 50 
Latrobe, 208 
Laughlin, 418 
Laughton, 282 
Law, 49, 434 
Lawrence, 138, 186, 198 

207, 236, 373-5, 389, 431 
Lawrie, 325 
Lawson, 32-3 
Layamon, 429 

ynd, 434 

Leaman, 383, 387 
Lear, 8 
Learned, a 
Leaver, 49 
Leavitt, 51, 56, 179, 202, 

215, 225 
Le Brune, 376 Nei 


Lee, 93, 101-2, 124, H, 102-3, 
202, 208, 214, 204, 371, 
390, 397-8, 410 


Leeds, 154 
Leffingwell, 316, 434 
Leicester, Earl of, 428 
Leland, 121, 193 
Leman, 1 108, 142 


Le element, 376 
Lenox, 101 

Leonard, 202, 217, 333 
Leonardo, 370 

Lesley, 282 

Leverett, 2S 32, 56, 293, 


Lewis, ae 12, 200, 202, 
225, 239, 267, 
at, 316° 342, 346, 368, 


5 34 

Le Vigilant, 156 
Libbert 

prey i "1, 176-7 
Lidcott 


Lilly, 332 
—«> 100, 202, 340, 
1, 354 


35 
Line, 239 
Linsley, 50, 52 
Linzee, 47 


— 207, 276, 278, 
—, 202, 214 
bdel, 363 


Lock, 10-3, 43, 223, 308 

Lockwood, 107, 218, 332, 
432, 445, 450 

Login, 276 

Logen, 279 

Logyn, 143 

Loker, 281 

Lombard, 261 

Long, _< 275, 279 

Longley, 4 

Loomis, 68, 101 

Lopdell, 278-9 

Loraine, 326 

Lord, 56, 99, 100, 202, 


Loring, 122, 224, 360-1, 
421 


Lorrimer, 446 
Lossing, 324, 421 © 
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inte, 25-6, 315, 317, 


Loud, 9 013 
Loudon, Ear! of, 419 
303 
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Marston, 11, 99, 177-8, 
291-307, 390-403 
56-7, 102, 


Martin, ‘51, 
170, 199, 202-3, 205, 266, 
208, 270, 306, 318, 422, 


Lovejoy, 389 2 
Lovell, 114 Marvin, 202, 371, 446 
Loverin , 57, 327 Mary, Queen, 429 
Lovewell, 282 Mason, 147, 149, 180, 198, 
Low, 71-2, 435 212, 225, 318-20, 322-4, 
Lowden, 275-9 368, 376-7, 431 
Lowder, 56 Masson, 347 
Lowell, 291, 398, 454 Masury, 191 
Lowndes, 429 Matchett, 203, 205 
Loyd, 142 Mather, 98, 101, 138, 194, 
Lucas, 57, 325 216, 311, 347, 422, 427, 
Lucius, 350 434 
Ludewig, 438 Mathes, 180, 427 
Ludwell, 134 Matthews, 130, 132, 134 
Lufkin, 58 Mattocks, 50 
Luist, 140, 143 Maverick, 141, 220, 270, 
Luke, 275 272, 276 
Lalli, 372-3 Maxtield, 180-1 
Lund, 190, May, 14, 24, 51, 56-8, 
Lunt, 171, 190, 221,| 113-21 

314-5, 442 Mayberry, 266 
Lupton, 297 Mayhew, 233, 370-1 
—_ 57 Maynard, 282 
Lyell, 326 Mayo, 68 
Lyman, 108, 121-2, 435 |Meacham, 122, 452 
Lynch, 319, 376 Mead, 41, 50, 110 
Lynde, 141, 240, 243 Means, 56 


Lyndhurst, Lord Chan- 
cellor, 370 

Lynes, 418 

Lyon, 49 

Lyson, 190 

Lytton, Lord, 446 


M 
McAllister, 211 
McCeres, 8 


Mack, 430 
McClure, 51, 57, 431 
Macomber, 11: 
McConner, 382, 385-6 
McCotter, 51 
McCurdy, 101, 434 
McDaniels, 38% 
McFarland, 88, 435 
McGill, 3 
iiiotenen, 13 
McIntosh, 385-6, 437 
McKean, 98 
McKeen, 339 
McKinstry, 15 
Mackie, 296 
McKollows, 316 
McRee, 207 
weet 126, 129 
see arran, 70, 363 
ickar, 234 
Macden, 428-9 


~ 
Madison, 99, 433 
mat 317 
Mebeatose’ 34 
entosh, 382 
Mallory, 219 
Manchester, Earl of, 31 
Mann, 358 
Mansfield, 197, 218, 308 
Marbury, 429 
Marcelis, 82 
March, 276, 278, 285 
Marengo, 370 
Marden, 10, 12, 98 
Mark, 275, 278 
Marrett, 308, 423 
Marryatt, 242, 245 
Marsh, 214 
Marshall, 8, 58, 142, 191, 
276, 293, 426, 436 


Mears, 113 
Mechlin, 190 
Mecom, 205, 246-50, 422 
Meeker, 51 
Megil, 418 
Meigs, 21, 77 
Melcher, 62 
Mellen, 1-2, 121 
Melton, 361-2 
Meluen, 286 
Melvin, 277, 280-6 
Melvyn, 141, 315-6 
Mercer, 3 
Merchant, 57 
Meredith, 376 
Merriam, 454 
Merrifield, 418 
Merrill, 51, 171-4, 190-1, 
334, 380, 422 
Merry, 29, ¢ 
Mesnard, "216 
Miami, 217 
Michaux, 358 
Michell, 278 
Mighill, 48-9 
Milborn, 147 
Miller, 8, 13, 51, 83, 121, 
140, 142- 3, 279, 431 


Miner, 189 
te » 117, 119, 206, 321, 


Minto, Earl of, 419 
Miriam, 280 

Mirrick, 28 
Mitchell, 63, 65, 67, 347, 

351, 355, 359, 426 
Mittermaire, 210 
Moffat, 56 
Molineux, 190 
Mols, 280 
Mommsen, 107 
Mompesson, 82 
a, 418 


Monk, 32 32-3, 85 
Monson, 377 
re, 34, 122, 156, 





20: 
Montesquieu, 211 


ame ge 424 
Moody, 338-9, 344 

Moore, 16, 50; 58, 64, 98, 
138, 140-1, 192, 211, 229, 
235-6, 2777, 279, 282, 342, 
381, 387, 389 

Moorhead, 194 

Moran, 202 

Morehouse, 439 

Morey, 327 

Morgan, 205, 368, 370 

Morrill, 63,88, 171-2, 178 

Morris, 319, 376, 418-9 

Morrison, 217 

Morse, 9, 33, 120, 193, 
286, 288, 316, 418, 437-8 

Morton, 60, 66, 84, 94, 
102, 143, 219, 322 

Moseley, 203, 376 

Moses, 8, 9 

Motley, 119 

Moul , 189, 275, 278 

Moulton, 11-2, 29, 31, 
61-2, 148, 256, 270, 318 

Moultrie, 210 

Mowatt, 4, 256-65 

Mudge, 93-4, 203, 205, 
222, 316, 447 


Mulliken, 197 
Mumford, 101-2, 157 
Munger, 5 

Munroe, 311 

Munsell, 106, 108, 203 
Munson, 4: 

Murphy, 90 

or he 318, 352, 370, 


Mussey, 87, 214 
Muzzey, 176 
Myles, 27 
Myndertse, 82 
Myrick, 278, 424 


. N 
Nason, 178, 205 
Neal, 352 
Neill, 216-7 
Neilson, 454 
Nelson, 48, 105, 376 
Nesmith, 

Nevins, 381-8 
Newcastle, Duke 
7-8 


37 
Newcomb, 203 
Newcourt, 453 
Newgate, 238 
Newell, 275, 277-80 
Newhall, 124, 170, 317, 
K 9 


360, 
Newton, 43, 156, 214, 
288, 337 


Nicollet, 217 
Nichols, 34, 63, 181, 195, 
276, 428 


Nicolas, 429 
Nicolls, 227 
Niebuhr, 107, 210 
Niewport, 33 
Niles, 101, 394, 401 
Nisbet, 105 
Nitingall, 362 
Nixon, 121, 192 
Noble, 13, 51, 418 
Nolen, 57 
Norris, 177, 376 
North, 60 


NO ’ 
Northend, 48, 189, 316 
Northwick, 430 
Norton, 5, 40, 60, 290 
Norwood, 131, 134 
Nowland, 435 

Noyes, 180, 243, 272, 380, 
384, 387, 389, 434 


of, 














Nurse, 289 
Nute, 225 


Oo 
O’ Bower, 312 
Obree, 57 
O’Brien, 97-8 
Occom, 99 
Odion, "o74 
Ogden, 236 
Oglethorpe, 356 
ne oben 235-6, 421 
Gudgeon, 314 
rainy 99, 192 
Old Pipes, 22 
Oley, 347 
Oliver, 21, Bl 87, 119, 
239, 240, 
Olmstead, OL 439 
os 
Olney, ot 
Onderdonk, 203 
Oram, 274 
Orange, Prince of, 370 
Orleans, 205 
Ormond, Duke of, 295 
Ormrod, 152 
Ormsbee, 99 
Orne, 180, 226 (Miss c. 
F. 0.), 392, 398 


Orr, 454 

co! 76, 79, 152, 422, 

Osgood, 110, 171-2, 212, 

Otis, 203, 209, 273, 371, 
441 


Ourt, 203 
wen, 34 
Ozane, 402 


P 
cm 1, 97-8, 343, 


«. a 106 

Pagan, 263 

Page, 62, 95, 170-1, 178, 
198, 203, 209, 272, 307-8, 


341, | 
Paine, 10, 12, 100-1, 123, 


’ ’ , 356, ’ 


Palfrey, 391 

Palin, 449 

Palmer, 10, 40-1, 48, 49, 
50, 90-2, 149, 158, 198, 
225, 366, 421, 434, 449 

Paracelsus, 372 


Pp arker, 57, 112, 199, 203, 
205, 224, 280, 288, 290, 
323, 332, 367, 380, 388, 
421, 431, 439 

Parkhurst, 364-7 

Parkman, 89, 224, 293 

Parks, 291 

Parling, 282 

Parrot, 49 

Parsons, 9, 12, 20, 84, 
178-9, 180, 257, 434 

Partington, 137” 

Partri Be, 224, 240 

Patch, 9 

Patrick, 275 

Patten, 57, 115, 376, 385-6 

Patterson, 254, 430, 454 

Pattison, bs2 

Payne, see Paine 

Payson, 138 

Peabody, 40, 87, 205, 320, 
3 


22, 3 
Peachy 280 
Peacock, 61-3, 282 
'\Peake, 34, 62-3 














—Pinney, 276, 280 





Peale, 437 

Pearce, 29, 40-1, 50, 386 

Pearl, 123 

Pearson, 48, 50, 57, 82, 
88, 197 


Pease, 84, 205 


Peat, 295 
Peck, 57, 79, 101 
Pederick, 398 
Peet, 51 
Peggy, 275 
Peirce, 8, 56, 58, 103, 203, 
272, 315 
— 299, 303, 377, 
sf 
Pemberton, 194 
Pendleton, 166 
Penhallow, 271 
Penn, 205, 325, 436 
Pennington, 79, 211, 224 
Pepperell, 124, 156, 159, 
205 


Perfidy, 378 

Perham, 97 

Pericles, 211 ’ 

Perigaux, 371 

Perkins, 11, 61, 178, 196, 
200, 203, 205, 209, 318, 
325, 330-1, 346, 367, 


369, 446 
Perley, 50, 121, 208 
Perry, 51, 7, 203, 2 
Pers, * peg 
he 180 
Peters, 29, 436 
Pever, 62 
Peverly, 8-9 
— 84, 206, 288, 383, 
9 


Philbrick, 10, 366, 383 

Philip, 74, 136 

Phill ps. 8 1, 27,49, 57, 
81, 142-3 


a7b-€0, 289-91, 311, 370, 
429, 43 1 
Phippen, 291 
Phips, 140-1, 276-80, 434 

Pickard, 48 

Pickering, 61, 269 
Pickett, 62-3, 223 
Pickman, . 351, 357 
Pickworth, 305 

Pierce, 89, 187, gh 280, 


Index of 


Popkin, 91, 122 

Porter, 102, 214, 355 
Porterfield, 376 

Post, 238 

Pott, 127 

Potter, 101, 140, 192, 219, 


Potts, 203 

Poulter, 239 

Powell, 345 

Powers, 374, 379, 382, 
54 


Pownall, 262 
Pratt, 101-2, 107, 140, 
223, bn 250, 278, 280, 


Pray, 0. 274, 425 
Preble 


203, 205, 200, 237, 259, 
263, 284, 315-6, 319, 333, 
420-1, 427, 433 
Prescott, 47, 62, 89, 98, 
121, 170, 174, 179, 210- 
a 304, 381, 
30-1 
Preston, 58, 63, 205 
Prestwich, 181, 315 
Price, 250, 269, 370 
Priest, 288 
Priestley, 256, 352 
Prime, 50 
Prince, 123, 203, 240-1, 
361-3 


Principe, 433-4 
Procter, 291, 328, 382, 
385. 386 


385, ¢ 
Prout, 218 
Provoost, 236 
Prudden, 107 
Prudens, 80 
Pruyn, 203 


206,)Pryaulx, 368 


Ad eon 349 
Pulsifer, 203 
Punderson, 108 
Purvis, 376 
Putnam, 14, 19, 20, 85, 
95, 161, 225 
Putney, 418 


Q 
Quenby, 62-3 


285, 328, 382, 385, 389 |Quick, 9 
Pierpont, 58, 66 Quimby, 175 
Pierson, 79 Quincy, 321-2, 342, 440 
Pieterse, 83 Quint, 203 


Pike, 98, 173-4, 217, 279, 
338 


Pillsbury, 86, 431 
Pinckney, 376 


Pitman, 9 

Pitt, 97 

Place, 13 

Platt, 50-1, 203, 386 
Platts, 48-9, 385-6 
Plimpton, 56 
Pliny, 330 
Plumbe, 52 
Plutarch, 337 
Poest, 82 
Pointer, 265 
Pole, 426 

Polk, 198 
Pollard, 158 
Pompey, 246 
Pomroy, 157, 315 
Pond, 2 <= 
Ponley, 1 


R 
Rainborow, 238 
Rainds, 245 
Rainsborough, 27, 39 
Raisbeck, 207 
Raleigh, 127 
Ralfe, 426 . 
Ramaley, 216 
Ramerez, 89 
Ramsey, 216 
cee ge 90 
Ranch, 

Rand,’ Hi 117, 141, 159, 
208, 276-80, 340, 443 
Randall, 190-1 
Randolph, 436 

Rankin, 51 

Rawlings, see Rollins 
Rawlinson, 107 
Rawson, 33 

Raymond, 56, 230, 243 
Raynor, 49, 277 


Poole, ist, 203, 215-6,|Redpath, 203 


389 
Poore, 64, 140, 142, 203, 
388 


Reed, #), 63, 99, 121, 198- 


9, 203, 275, 277, 279, 289, 
366, 376, 381-2, 385-9, 


384, 386-8,|R 


Names. 


Regiomontanus, 353 

Remington, 71-2, 239,243 

Remsen, 52 

Renouf, 1 

Renshaw, 433 

Rensselaer, 454 

Renville, 217 

Restieaux, 203, 205 

Reuchlin, 372 

Rex, 56-7 

Reynolds. 447 

Rhodes, 70-2, 376 

Rice, rye 5 193, 281,286, 
443 


Rich, 207, 272 

Richards, 56, 58, 175 

Richardson, 51, 56-7, 
121, 159, 199, 203, 208, 
217; 219, 317 

Ridgeway, 57 

Riggs, & 89, 216-7 
Rijan, 9 

Riley, 49, 452 

rage 61, 214 

se, 

Ritchie, 369 

Rives, 85 

Roach, 376 

Roan, 376 

Roatch, 56 

Robbins, 91, 157, 190, 





Sainthill, 35 
Safford, 84 


115, 203, 205, 333, 422 
Saltonstail, 45, 124, 138, 


sanborn, , 61-2, 99, 178-9, 
oe 66, 157, 160,383, 


x. Sa 202, 244 
Sandys, 349-50 
Sanford, 51, 81-2, 103, 
112, 159 

Sanger, 207 

Sargent, 20-1, 50-1, 101, 
116, 161, 170-1, a8, 340, 
346, 352, 366, 431 


142, 192, 203, 240, 244, 
320-2, 305, 423 

Savoy, 373 

Sawin, 193 

Sawtelle, 282 

Sawyer, 49, 174, 262, 315 

Saxton, 8 

Scales, 49-50 

Scallon, 190-1 

Schedel, 10 





282, 289, 322, 324 

Roberts, 8, 13, 57, 97, 
118, 274 

Robinson, Ss 156, 192, 
205, 292, 

Roby, 121, 176-9, 399 

Roc iambeau, Count de, 
414-5, 417 

Rochefort, 90 

Rochester, 375 

Rockwell, 52 
tockwood, 318 

Rodney, 416-6 

Rogers, 36-9, 49, 58, 88, 
136-9, 211 218, 238, 293, 
207-8, 300-1, 304, 324, 
340 


Rolf, 387 
oo 62, 203, 207, 225, 
25 


Root, 159 
Roper, 364 
Ropes, 212 
Roscoe, 428 
Rose, 63, 441 
Ross, 51, 82, 261, 436 
Roules, 272 
Rouse, 157, 159-60 
Rowe, 9, 13, 101, 190-1, 
277, 279-80 
Rowen, 58 
Royall, 5, 219 
uck, : 
Rumsey, 191 
Runlet, 8 


Russ, 383, 389 
Russell, 53, 57, 73, 144) 
200, 215, 289-91 (Mrs. 
2: R.), 308, 317,421, 


Rust, - 

Rutgers 

Rut cone 324, 326 
Rutledge, 376 

Ryall, 140, 277, 279 
Rymer, 27 


Ss 
Sabin, 193 
Sabine, 403, 431 
St. Clair, 19-20, 22, 165 
St, John, 242 








Pope, 28, 120 





410, 433, 436 


St. George, 27 


Bchlessen, 412 
Sghomberg, 54, 426 
Schooler: , 89, 216-7 
Schuyler, 83 

Scollay, 321 

Scott, 57, 65, 94, 193, 206, 
354, 428 

Scottow, 148 

Scribner, 104, 172, 437 


|Scudder, 104 


Seabrooks, 62 

Seabury, 230, 234-5 

Searle, 58,7 70 

Sears, < 321, 376, 424 

Seaver, 56-7, 203, 383, 388 

Seavey, 178, 431 

Sedgwick, 31, 120, 421 

Segar, 57 

Seiffort, 327 . 

Selden, 51 

Senegal , 405 

Severance, 51-2, 215 

Severans, 364 

Sevey 10-1, 13 

Sewall, 97-8, 115, 118, 
229, 241, 294, 296-7, 301, 
346, 427, 432, 443 

Seymour, 35, 51 

Sha, 418 

Shackford, 9 

Shakspeare, 345, 429- 

430 

Shanesburg, 316 

Shannon, 380 

Shapleigh, 266-74, 317 

Shapley, 203, 277, 317 

Sharp, 283, 294 

Shattuck, 57, 190-1, 203, 

205, 283, 385, 388-9 

Shaw, 17%-8, 203, 321, 

323, 366, 376, 434 

Shawns, 82 

Shea, 90 

Sheaf, 278 

Shedd, 206, 282 

Sheldon, 51, 214-5, 281, 


*.. oy 49, 57, 94, 
140-3, 204, 208, 217, 275, 
278-9, 335-46, "422" 
Sherburn, 269 

Sherlock, 231 

Sherman, 63, 73, 76, 83-4, 
88-9, 432 











462 


Sherrill, 51 


Shirley, he "57-8, 241, 
281-5 


Shiverick, 225 
Shoemaker, 376 
Shrigley, 191, 210 
Shrimpton, 269, 276 
Shurtleff, 101, 110, 325, 


k, 91 
Sibley, 204, 216-7, 304,333: 
Sigourney, 225 
Si —_ 90 
Sill, 243 
siley ; see vv 
Silliman, 


Simonds. see Symonds 
— 56, 142, 282, 
317, 338, 
Skilling J 376 
ngton 
Skillion, 50 


4 
Slater, 431 

Sleeper, 61 

Sloan, 190 (Mrs. G.J. 8.) 
Soly, 143 

Sloper, 8 

Small, 147, 270 
Smalley, 192 

Smathers, 160 


Smith, 25, 48, 50-1, 56, 
, 95-7, 99, 101, 104, 

112 (T.8.), 121-2, 129, 
136, 158, 162, 170-1, 175, 


387, 401, 422, 428, 436 

Smnichers’ 64 
Snell, 269 
Snelling, 160, * 437 
Snowden, 86, 211 
Soley, 141, 277 
Solme, 243 
somerby, » 27, 207, 318 
Somerville, 376 
Soper, 362, 363 
Soule, 333 
Southey, >. 
Southwood 
—s y 149, 204, 

381- 2, 385-7 


Sparhawk, 256-7 


Spark, 

Sparkes, 321 

Sparrow, 420 

Spear, 56 ° 
Spelman, 332 

Spencer, 77, 204, 206, 249) 
Speran, 363 

Spofford, 50, 87 
Spooner, 208, ae 8.) 
nanny he 


Spraggs, Taggard, 207 
Sprague, rm 57, 211, 230|Talbot, 229, 419 
Sproat, 20-2 Talcott, 158-9 
Squier, 89 Tappan, 122, * 197, 
omg 119 339, 364, 398, 421 
sia 21, 198, 398 Tarbell, 191 
—y 3. 57, 71, 423 


|Stileman, 266-74 
|Stillman, 194, 269 


|Storrie, 230 


\ Sturgis, 321, 435 


Index of Names. 

(Standish, 110, 126-7,|Tarrin, 390 

145-6 Tattarton, 63 
Stanford, 277, 279 Tawley, 294 
Stanley, 99, 207 Taylor, 89, 111, 279, 
Stanton, 158 316, 326, 385-6, 389, 
Stanyan, 60 439, 454 
Staples, 432 Teal, 241 
Stark, 387-8 Teazard, 436 
Starr, 51 Temple, 2 204, 423 
Starrick, 18 Tene! 
Stayner, 33 Tenney, 48-52, 97 383, 
Stearns, 7 178, 203,| 389 

212, 215, 382, 385-6 Terry, 97 
Stebbins, 21, 215 Tetherly, 268 
Stedman, 101, 205, 275,/Teunise, 82 

307 Tew, 190-1 
Steel, 362-3 Tewksbery, 173, 175 
Steers, 81 Thackeray, 443 


\Stephen, King, 27 

Stevens, 56, 76, 99, 100, 
175, 214, 286, 290, 325-6, 
3 2, 430 

Stevenson, 282 

Stewart, 51, 99, 104, 286, 
418, 433 

Stickney, 48-9 


Stiles, 63, 104, 192 


Stimson, 142-3, 279 
Stinson, 89, 140 
jSeocker, 51 


IStone, 51, ios, 130-2, 181, 
193, , 264, 276-9, 
281, 315, 346, 431-2, 449 

Storer, 119 


Storrs, 51 

Story, 210, 368 
Stoughton, 30 

Stowe, 27 

Stowell, 57 

Stratton, 81, 214, 423 
oo 97, 125-135, 200, 


Struder, 33: 
Stuart, 94, “118, 136, 421 
Stubes, 363 


— 

Su ivan, 119, 224, 326, 
369, 415 

Sumner, 91, 101, 104, 121 
245 


Sunderland, 51 

Swain, 13, 62, 366 

Swan, 4 

Swanley, 29 

Swartwout, 191 

Sweet, 29, 305, 390, 
7-8 


Sweetser, 101, 225 

Swett, 323 

Swift, 51, 334 
Swinnerton, 295 

Swords, 324, 326 

Sydney, 181 

Sylvester, 81, 262 

Symmes, 214 

tee 95, 122, 138, 


Syngleton, 449 
Sypher, 211 


392, 


Taft, 99 





a, 1, 204, 206, 


Thalheimer, 106-7 

Thayer, “ 56-7, 123, 
204, 210- 

Theobald, 31 

Thomas, "24, 74, 100-1, 
= 309, 311, 315, 369, 


452 

Thompson, 57-8, Ng 170- 
1, 175, 179, 204, 207, 
222, 260-1, 272, 315, 
352, 431 

Thorndike, 353, 421 

Thornton, 55, 60-1, 85-6, 

122, 203, 206, 


Thurston, 196, 206, 254, 
5-6 


385 
Ticumseh, 217, 358 
Tichenor, 79 
penne, = 
Tiffany, 
Tilden, *oEe, 204, 432 
Tilley, "33 
Tilton, 61, 62, 171, 178-9 
Timmins, "369 
Tindall, 35 
Ting, 154 
Tinney, 418 
Tinsayson, 9 
Ti e, 191, 421 
Titerson, 62 
Titterton, 63 
TJans, 82 
Titus, 346 
‘obey, 208 
Todd, 49, 196, 204, 435 
Tolman, 223, 346 
Tomlinson, 51, 63 
Tompkins, 80 
Tompeon, 'e2-3, 157 
—— 8, * ‘14, 160 
‘oppan, see Tap’ 
Torrey, 58, 87, 101, 363 
Tory, 15, 206, 208 
- fe, 98, 178-9, 180-1, 


Towles, 267 
Towne, 95, 98, 204, 206, 
208-9, 328, 381, 387, 


430-1 
Townsend, 78, 385-6 
Townson, 244 
Trail, 36 
Trask, 95, 200, 204, 206, 


Treat, 76, 79-80 
Trescott, 121 


Trist i, 107-8, 218 
Traux, 82 








Tarlington, 


Tarbox, 95, 98-9, 209, 318|True, 8 
268 


Trueworthy, 266-73 


Trumbull, 48, 57-8, 101, 
319, 437, 445 
Tryon, 53° 


282,/TSans, 82 
389,/Tuck, 141, 178 


Tucker, 12, 94-5, 204, 245, 
268, 


’ 

436 , ? , 
Tuckerman, 15, 57 
Tudor, 94 
Tuels, 88 


» 17, 58 
Turner, oe, 66, 136, 197, 
204, 319, 332, 418 
Turvyle, 136 
Tuttle, 29, 87 (C. W- T.), 
90, > 204, 208-9 


225 (Cc. W. T.), "439 
Twamuch, 418 
a 322 
Tyler, 4 
Tymms, 0207 
Tyng, = 259, 261-2, 272 
Tyron, 26 


U 
Uffoot, 62-3 
Umfreville, 108 
Underwood, 9, 207 
Upham, 55-6, 327 
Upton, 206, 208 
Ursula, 78 
Usher, 269 


Vaca, 89 
Valentine, 372 
Van Bommel, 82 
Van Bremmer, 452 
Vancampen, 437 
Vander oel, 83 
+ Derzee, 82 
Van Dyke, 370, 375 
— Iveren, 2 
Vans Amersfort, 83 
Van Schoenderwoert, 83 
Van Tromp, 32 
Van Vandervort, 82 
Van Velsen, 82 
Van Viiet, 52 
Van Westbroeck, 82 
Van Woert, 83 
Vaughan, 71, 132, 229-30, 
236, 240, 243, 249, 262, 
ay 321, 335-7, 340, 
’ 
Varney, 432 
oe 351, 359, 360, 


Vassall, 22 

Veazee, a7, 99, 418 
Veren, 

Vergoose, 144, 313 
Vernon, 20-2 

Mer ag 90 
Vetch, 299 

Vetromile, 204, 207 
206,| Vickers, 247 
Vickery, 361-3 


Vinton, 207, 222 
Voltaire, 42 

Von Geyer, 245 

Von Konemann, 291 
Von Mohl, 210 

Von Stralendorff, 291 
Vose, 212 


Ww 
Waddell, 440 
Wade, 85, 141, 277, 307 


Wadleigh, 99, 293 
Wadsworth, 432 
Wainwright, 61, 370-1 








ee ee ee 
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Waite, 56, 101, 278, 280,|Weed, 173, 175 Whitwell, 204 238, 203, 320, 323-4 
, Weeks, 8 Wibird 351-4, 420, 436, 445, 454 
Wakefield, 204 Weld, 30, 369 Wickes, 71-2 wince 13 
Wakelyn, 63 Welford, 65 Wickliffe; 429 vo 
Wakeman, 63 Wells, 62-3, 121, 191, 214-/Wicomb, ag 50 wall ao, 263, 304 
Waklins, 62 215, 319 , 343, 363 Wier, 56-7, 300 
Waldo, 355, 419 Welsh, 57, 143, 172, 174,| Wiggins, 435 Ww ting 5 136-8 
Waldren, 219 277 bat Eeleswort, 189 Ww Ieott, 57, ‘154, 207, 304 
Wales, 57 Wemberne, 308 ilcockes, 136 Wolfe, 419 
Wales, Prince of, 4 Wemple, 82 Wileockcon, 62-3 Wood? 48, 138, 214, 238, 
Walker, 14, 58, 63, 75, 98, Wenborne, 368 Wilcox, 51 282, 346 382, 
102, 214, 277, 318, 322,)Wensley, 303 Wilcoxson, 192 Woodbridge, 121-2, 333 
327-8, 431 Wentworth, 57, 93, 111,|Wilde, 340, 371 Woodbury, 328, 372-3, 
Walkup, 289 208-9, 219, 242, 272-3, Wilder, 31, 93-6, 98, 141,| 418 
Wall, 284 377-8 182, 199, 204, 208-9, 289, | W. 5 279 
Wallace, 180, 211, 336,|West, 71, 204, 269, 317 | 318-9, 327, 346, 430, 436 Goaford, 102 
376. Westcott, 211 Wiley, 226 4 oodman, 99, 204, 338 
Wallingford 383, 387 |Westrand, 71 Wilkins, 383 *<] Woodward, 101, 122, 282, 
Wallis, 1 Weston, 71, 89, 97 Willard, 276, 282 319, 420 
Walpole. 37 Wetherell, 75 Willey, 101, 276 Woodwell, 92 
Walters, Hy 140-1, 143,/Wetmore, "45-6, 145 William and Mary, 42 |Woods, “gf 432 
271 Wharff, 269 William I1V., 428 Woolcutt, 282 
Waltham Wheat, 382-3, 385-9 Williams, 15, 31, 52, 56,|Woolford, 376 
Walton, 31, a, 100, 330,| Whedon, 432 83-4, 95, 105, 111 (J. Woolsey, 45 
348, 428-9 Wheeler, 50, ogy , 97,| F. W.), 113, 157-9, 204,|Worcester, 93, 98, 321, 
Warbeck, 429 99, 101, 121, 178, 305,| 215, 249, 293, 323-4, 329,| 328, 377, 379-80, 382, 
Ward, 36-8, 61, 80, 121, 385-6, 389, 432 356, 376, 432, 435 
177, 193, 246, 289, 340,| Wheelock, 219, 334 Williamson, 75, 81, 217,| Work, 418 
349, 431, 433 Wheelwright, 84, 148,| 428, 432 Worth, 178 
Wardel, 57 230, 273-4 William the Conqueror, Wright, 214, 219, 285,372, 
Ware, 193 Whelden, 112 108 380, 382-3, 385-7, 445 
Warley, 42 421 Whidden, 322 William IIT., 266 Wurtz, 191 
Warner, 52, 72, 122, 211 |Whipple, 60, 70, 94, 206,| Willis, 1-8, 118, 200, 204,)Wyar, 368 
Warren, 57, 95, 114, 121,| 437 ° 243, 262, 266-9, 286, 291,| Wyatt, 126 
153-5, 159-60, 204, 207, Whitcomb, 291 309, 316, 335, 345 Wyer, see Wier 
221, hite, 13, 21, 34-5, 50,|Willix, 364 Wyman, 102, 121, 193(7. 
Washburne, 63, 75, 101, 57, 75, 88, 101, 126, 180, Wills, 11, 81, 98 B. W.), 204, 282, » 
195, 204, 208, 324 189, 204-5, 275, 279, 282,|Wilmarth, 346 316, 7, 383 
Washington, 5, 24, 61, 289, 303, 317, 319, 321, Wilmoot, 27 Wynantse, 83 
, 99, 206, 221, 244] 334, Wilson, 99, 103-4, 106,;Wynne, 65, 69, 191, 204, 
248, 252, 304, 326, 354,| Whitefield, 231-2 121, 141, 206, 221, 244] 206, 220, 319 
409-17, 436 Whitehead, 208, 228-9,| 275, 278, 282, 285, 330, 
Waterman, 192, 204, 206] 236, 318, 324, 326 418, 440, 444, 450 
Waters, 278, 376 Whiteley, 290-1 Winchell, 204 Yale, 425 
Waterston, 324, 350 Whitelock, 33 ‘Winchester, 650, 121,/Yates, 163 
Watkins, 418 Whiteworth, 285 443 Yeamans, 239 
Watkinson, 319 ox 38, 204, 208,|/Winder, 190, 206, 376 pees 
Watson, 24-5, 104, 204,| 238, 318, 380 Windshlp, 118 Yetts 
291, 298, 305, 390, 393,|Whitman, 2, 362 Win York, 167-0, 288 
1 Whitmarsh, 56 Wingate, 60, 189 York, Duke of, 227, 229 
Way, 143, 219-20 Whitmore, 81, 123, 200,)Winkley, 271 Young, 32, 50, 63, 301-2, 
Waymouth, 267-8 204, 208-9, 239, 364, 454;Winslow, 284, 285, 298,) 427 
Weare, 60-1, 178, 189-190| Whitney, 200, 204, 289,| 303, 305-6, 390, 398,|/ Youngman, 383, 387-8 
ebD, 05, 425-6, 
Webster, 10, 162, 176, dy rear 141, 275-9 | Winsor, 123 : Z 
188, 318, 328, 334, 342,| Whitten, 86 Winn, see Wynn Zumpt, 451 
421, 423, 448 Whittier, 256-7 Winthrop, 30-1, 60, 
Whittlesey, 45 91, -_ 204, 206-7, 230, 
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